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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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WHERE? 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Is the wind the soul of Nature? 
Look how the wild leaves blow. 

Restless as human creatures, 
They flutter to and fro. 

There is moaning fn the pine-tree, 
And whispering in the oak, 

And « wailing at the window, 
As if a spirit spoke. 





Is the sun the soul of Nature? 
Look how the buds awake 

And spread their tender petals 
When day begins to break; 

How brooks rejoice and glitter, 
The slow, broad rivers smile, 

And forest-tops light up and laugh 
For many a leafy mile. 


Ie the sea the soul of Nature? 
Hear how it raves and sighs. 
Sometimes with breast of gleaming glass 
It mirrors Heaven's sweet ayes ; 
Sometimes with storm and thunder 
Its milk-white surf it pours 
In splendid crests of eager rage 
Along the shrinking shores. 


Ab! cold and mighty Mother, 
Where is the soul we seek ? 

Thou hast no weeping for our woe, 
No ear for song or shriek. 

Thy heart is seamless granite; 
Thou canst not help or save. 

Thou givest to the baby flowers, 
And unto man—a grave. 





AN HISTORICAL COMPARISON. 
BY STEPHEN H, TYNG, JR., D.D. 


Tuat “history repeats itself” is an old 
saw which has had so mapy illustrations 
of its truthfulness as to become a premise 
in much modern argument. It is recog- 
nized as a law in all lines of action. Men 
measure the arc which the pendulum has 
described in the past, and prophecy its 
coming oscillations. It must return unto 
the place whence it came, with the same 
momentum. Progress is, after all, a rela- 
tive term. Human life, like the earth, has 
its points of extreme nearness and distance 
in reference to the sun. We call these 
imaginary limits in astronomy the peri- 
helion and the aphelion of our world, and we 
might, with a like reason, apply them to 
the circuit which human life describes in 
its response to many guiding and control- 
ling principles. 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon the 
political, social, or monetary experiences 
of our race in proof of this proverb. These 
are foreign to the thought which just now 
impels my pen. It is for the success of 
Christianity and the Church that I am con- 
cerned, and the records of these furnish 
the facts, both past and present, which I 
desire tocompare. When these repetitions 
of history in the plane of Protestant action 
have been traced, it will remain for me to 
suggest some pressing duties to which the 
Church has need to bind its enthusiasm 
and energies. 

The close of the seventeenth and the 
most part of the eighteenth centuries were 
marked by features of religious interest, 
which have again reappeared. They are 
common to all Protestant countries, but 
find their forcible illustrations in England 
and America. And they are met by the 
same compensations in life which corrected 
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ers. 

The form of intellectual and moral phi- 
losophy which is making merry over the 
fundamental dogmas of the Church and 
seeking to undermine the primary precepts 
of Christian ethics has somewhat changed; 
but under its hairy hands and simulated 
voice Jacob the supplantey, may still be 
detected. It juggles with the word “‘sci- 
ence” in a most remarkable manner, and 
often succeeds in making many men believe 
that its philosophical fallacies are hidden 
in actual discoveries made by scientific 
research, as the magician deceives children 
with his so-called inexhaustible bottle. To 
accept a demonstrated fact in Nature does 
not of necessity undermine the testimony 
of Moses or Christ; but the majority of 
the “lambs,” to use a Wall Street expres- 
sion, are convinced that it must be so. 
The minority only of this generation are 
given to patient inquiry about sich mat- 
ters. The great majority receive their 
opinions from newspapers and reviews, 
without a sense of personal responsibility. 
If men will take patent medicines, instead 
of consulting a skilled physician, they may 
find that, instead of a panacea, they have 
only attained an aggravation of pain. But 
the result, so far as the popular mind is 
concerned, is a reaction through the influ- 
ence of anti-Christian philosophy from the 
simpler forms of religious faith, parallel 
to that of the period with which I am now 
comparing our own times. 

The purely intéliectual man, whose labors 
remove his life from contaminating influ. 
ences, holds this destructive philosophy, as 
we are willing to believe Thomas Paine 
held his axioms, without experiencing moral 
bias. We know many such men, whose 
characters are apparently as pure and 
translucent as a pane of French glass. But 
all evil shelters itself behind such teaching. 
The fact of sin having been eliminated 
from the true history of the race, of 
course, all compunction or conviction of 
sin must be exorcised from the individual 
man. And so it comes to pass that grosser 
forms of vice and brutality are engendered 
by this scheme of atheistic or materialistic 
philosophy than were possible when evan- 
gelicalism, in Britain and among us, held 
the day. In this moral degradation all 
classes of present society share; and the 
root from which, by their own acknowl- 
edgment, such fruits spring is unbelief in 
personal responsibility to a personal God. 
St. Paul drew the issue none too closely 
when he wrote to the Corinthians: ‘‘If the 
dead rise not, let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” It will not be denied by 
any careful observer of social life that the 
Church has to-day more open enemies in 
vulgar vice and more faithless traitors 
within her own .fortress than she has suf- 


fered for a century. As a social insti-, 


tution, she maintains her hold upon mod- 
ern life; but her spiritual power is not 
widely felt in circles of cultivated and 
fashionable life. Indeed, to be very enthu- 
siastic in the faith and work of Christ 
opens one to the suspicion of mental de- 
rangement, and the tireless worker for 
souls is counted too much of a fanatic to 
receive an invitation to Mrs. Grundy’s ket- 
tledrum. 

The compensation for fox-hunting par- 
sons, pleasure-loving lords, and depraved 
commonality was found, in the period with 
which we < comparing the present con- 
dition of Protestant Church, in the 








ministry of Whitefield and Wesley and in 


the host of the common people who by 
their efforts were brought to Christ and 
renewal of life. The Church of England, 
and even nonconforming bodies, regarded 
this evangelistic movement with grave sus- 
picion, if not positive opposition. But, as 
in our Lord’s earthly life and in the his- 
tory of the Church at Corinth, ‘‘the com- 
mon people heard the Word gladly,” and 
whilst the wise and worldly stumbled at 
the simplicity and self-denial of the Gospel 
multitudes of the despised and poor were 
banded together for its confirmation and 
defense. Precisely the same state of things 
is proved in the records of the reign of 
Bloody Mary. For every bishop who suf- 
ferd martyrdom for the faith a hundred 
tinkers sealed their testimony with their 
blood. Superstition and self-indulgence 
ruled the court; but fidelity of character 
and equal consecration to principle were 
found among the working classes. And 
to-day the hope of evangelical piety 
and morality is in the members of 
churches whose social status is among 
the masses. Should the assertion be 
disputed, its evidences are ready at 
hand. The great evangelistic movement 
with which the names of Moody, 
Sankey, Whittle, and Pentecost are 
so intimately associated addresses ‘‘ not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty.” Its choicest trophies have been 
snatched from the power of vice and the 
discontent of poverty, whilst the immense 
audiences which the evangelists address 
night after night are composed almost ex- 
clusively of the middle and lower classes. 
As a natural corollary of this fact, it will 
be found that the ranks of the ministry are 
being recruited from these same social 
orders. The sons of self-styled ‘‘ first fam- 
flies” are not impetuous in entering this 
service. Our theological seminaries have 
on their catalogues but few such names. 
Country boys and the younger members of 
middle-class households are in large num- 
bers on the way to our pulpits. To this 
let there be added the fact, which cannot 
be controverted, that by far the largest 
proportion of persons added to the member- 
ship of our churches come from these same 
social surroundings. I could name severa) 
prominent pastors who preach to as culti- 
vated and wealthy congregations as can be 
found in this city and who have sadly 
admitted the truth of this statement. 
Whilst they rejoice that the work in the 
mission Sundayschool and chapel is so 
fruitful in conversions, they bemoan the 
procrastination and indifference of men and 
women to whom they directly minister. 
But the sadness of this condition of things 
is deepened by the consideration that so 
few of the baptized children of the 
churches are taking upon themselves the 
personal vows of its membership. The 
young people who are in and of the world 
are reclaimed, while those who by every 
traditional claim belong to the Church 
wander away in unbelief and godlessness. 
Exceptions there are in families and 
churches to this general rule; but, unless 
my observation be very faulty, culture and 
wealth are not ‘‘bringing up children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
The large numbers of such middle-class 
people, to repeata word which I abominate, 
gathered into all our congregations make 
its working force. They have no social or 
intellectual vanity to keep them from prac- 
tical effort for souls, and the Church stands 
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for them as the source of culture and in- 
fluence. That man isto be congratulated 
who is able to surround himself in ministry 
with a band of such helpers. They have 
their own weaknesses; but they are never 
feeble in faith nor lacking in enthusiasm. 
If what I have written be true, it is the 
manifest interest and duty of the churches 
to cater less for the upper-tendom and 
more for the masses of their fellow-men. 
All souls are equally precious in God's 
sight. If culture will be deaf, let common 
life hear more plainly the words of the 
Gospel. Surely, we do ill to be giving 
more time to critical and controversial dis- 
cussions, which can intelligently interest 
but few, while we send the multitude hun- 
gry away. Noris it the dictate of com- 
mon sense to flatter supercilious, intellect- 
ual pride and unconsecrated wealth, to the 
forgetfulness of those who, having nothing, 
are as ready as was the Eunuch with Philip 
to hear, receive, believe the Word, and be 
baptized. The danger of the Church is 
from one direction, and its duty points it to 
another. No man can tell me more than I 
realize of the power of learning and money 
in this generation. I admit all that may 
be said in defense of efforts for its conver- 
sion. But, with all who are in the work, 
true hearts, even with empty hands, have 
more attraction and will bring more real 
help than golden calves, which demand 
worship, but are really worthless until 
ground to powder. , 
New Yorx Crer. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





June seems to lean over from beyond all 
her sister months of Spring to breathe in 
our faces. The white and ruddy hyacinths 
blooming below my window are not hers; 
nor the crocuses which broke into flame 
over all the knoll below the great vase be- 
fore the eastern front of the Captol. 
Sturdy children of late February and early 
March, they do not need the dalliance of 
Summer and know not what to make of 
her presence; for the clouds massed against 
the sultry heavens, burdened with im- 
pending showers, the airs heavy with lan- 
guor, both belong to the Southern June. 

That was yesterday. To-day my hy- 
acinths bloom above beds of snow; the 
pale green tassels of the maple by my win- 
dow are vailed in ermine. My loquacious 
friends, the sparrows, sit dejected in their 
snow-bound doors, silenced for once by 
astonishment at the sudden reappearance 
of Winter. To-morrow! To-morrow it 
will be June again, very likely. Thus ata 
distance you may judge of the surprises of 
this climate, and of its sudden strains on 
weary nerves and sensitive organisms. 

Out of June I wandered into the Rotunda. 
It looked cleaner than usual. That was a 
fact to be noted, for it is a long ascent from 
the Rotunda defiled to the Rotunda clean. 
It does not retrograde. It climbs higher 
with the years. Its common atmosphere 
begins to take on somewhat of the august 
quality of its proportions. The apple- 
stands of old have vanished. Piles of pea- 
nuts no longer provoke rural palates, nor 
threaten human existence on shells heaped 
on the marbie floor. Even the venders of 


photographs have departed, and the dread- 
ful pictures that used to wait, and wait in 
vain, for the appropriations of Congress to 
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buy them. The Rotunda is garnished solely 
with its own adornments, and the mortals 
who on isolated sofas sit in silent contem- 
plation beholding them. Trumbull’s pic- 
tures bind with their belt the lower walls, 
while Brumidi’s gods and goddesses throng 
the upper dome. The wooden basket or 
cage in which Brumidi went up and down 
stands empty on the floor, while the scaffold 
on which he worked 80 long still clings to 
the wall in high air. The cast-off overall 
hangs over its sides; the cartoon from 
which he worked leans against the bars 
where the grand old workman last laid 
itdown. Both look as if he were just about 
to come in to take them up again—pathetic 
reminders of the unfinished tasks of every 
human life. 

In the Senate I found Senator Logan 
hammering away at Fitz-John Porter—a 
wintry-looking man in the Senators’ Gal 
lery, gazing down upon his foe with a mel- 
ancholy face. It would tend to make any 
man melancholy to listen to such terrible 
opinions of himself shouted into the ears 
of the entire country, Then Logan's words 
took on acertain moral momentum from 
his own character and record. Whoever 
criticises John Logan must own that he was 
a brave soldier, who always did his duty in 
the thickest fight, and that his soldiers 
adored him. It was a hard, hard story he 
told of that other soldier, sitting disgraced 
in the gallery. However derelict, one must 
pity Fitz-John Porter, for his punishment 
has been heavy, Think of aman suddenly 
(if by his own act) cut down forever from 
a post of lofty honor; a soldier who upon 
occasion had proved himself the bravest of 
the brave, pinned down to a clerk’s desk to 
earn a livelihood for his family, his pride 
of caste, his chance for bravery and pro- 
motion forever cut off in dismissal and dis- 
grace. And now, after seventeen years of 
poverty and contumely, to hear that dread- 
ful story of disobedience, of the field fatal 
to his fortunes, as to the twenty-five thou- 
sand men slaughtered, all reiterated with 
all the fullness, freshness, opprobrium of 
the day of its occurrence!—no wonder he 
looked wintry, that melancholy man in the 
gallery, with gray hairand gray moustache, 
and an irresolute, defeated air, that must 
come to the very eagle of men under such 
a long-accumulated load of dishonor. 

As for John Logan, he looks young, asa 
man should who is so supremely blessed at 
home, They do say that he will not tell 
his age. Why should he, if he does not 
want to? He must be something more than 
forty, though he does not look it. Erect as 
an arrow, swarthy as an Indian, with 
straight black hair, and fine, keenly-cut 
features, he is as much a picture of the 
Senate as Charles Sumner was and Roscoe 
Conkling used to be. 

How fatal man-worship may be to the 
worshiper we see in the blasted fame and 
blighted life of Fitz-John Porter. Whena 
battle was waging on which the very fate 
of the nation depended, he refused to obey 
the or! which was to bring relief to 
the imperiled army. While he and his 
men should have been marching, he slept. 
When, at last, he condescended to appear, 
he had left one of his brigades, behind him, 
and had come too late to bring back the 
twenty thousand men sacrificed to his 
delay. Many believe that Porter's flat dis- 
obedience to orders was prompted by dis- 
loyalty to the Union; but those who 
knew him better, who recalled his fidelity 
asa soldier in the days before the war, his 
brevetted courage, his devotion to his flag, 
knew that a force more potent than treason 
had paralyzed the soldier’s sense of honor 
andduty. Senator Carpenter, in his speech 
last week, said: 

‘*The testimony here, which I have ex- 
amined pretty fully, convinces me, not that 
Porter was disloyal to the Union, not that 
Porter meant that the South should succeed 
in breaking up the Government; but he 
was devoted to McClellan. McClellan was 
the idol of his heart and the star of his 
hope. He wanted to see McClellan succeed 
first. He wanted to see our cause prosper; 
but he wanted McClellan to lead us to vic- 
tory. He was the man to whom he was 
attached, the man on whom all the affec- 
tions of his heart seemed to be centered; 
and it was bitter as death to him when 
McClellan was supplanted in command and 
succeeded by a man for whom he seems to 
have had great contempt. That was the 


fault and caused the fall of Fitz-John 
Porter, who, like Lucifer, fell, never to 


rise again. 





Meanwhile, President-making, even in 
Washington, goes on with great avidity. 
The doors of candidates open to wide hos 
pitalities, and the * born toady” fecls an 


additional joint ¢ome into his back, to give” 


a deeper cringe to his bow to the possible 
dispenser of prodigious official favors. 

Blaine is too shrewd to repeat the mis 
take of Colfax. J.G, B. hastime to treat 
newspaper men with the most charming 
cordiality. He was never knowmto.‘‘drop” 
a journalist who could or would serve him. 
Samuel Bowles once told me that, after he 
had made an unusually savage attack upon 
Blaine, he always expected and received an 
immediate invitation to dinner on his ap- 
pearance in Washington. Then Blaine has 
a native liking for men journalists, for he 
isa very bright one himself. Thus, with 
very few exceptions, the men of the press 
are in a state of beatitude toward this de- 
lightful candidate. They are now busy 
serving up “‘ bits” of family history, with 
some remarkable “‘ bits,” however, left out. 
Still, the world is glad to know that, though 
the money did not hold on for ‘‘ James,” in 
his early youth, to do likewise, that both his 
fatherand grandfather were able to “‘ travel 
through Europe.” Also that, if the Blaine 
pere had sold his land in Pennsylvania forits 
after value, it would have been wholly un- 
necessary for his son to have come to Wash- 
ington to make hisfortune. He could have 
staid at home, rich enough, if brave enough, 
to have been a patriot. 

As a presidential candidate, James G. 
Blaine can claim two important factors of 
success—his personal popularity and the 
real opposition to Grant existing in the 
minds of a large portion of our best citi- 
zens; While no small portion of Grant's 
power is centered in the latent opposition 
to and underlying lack of faith in Blaine. 
An eminent Bostonian wrote me the other 
day: ‘‘The Grant boom is diminishing. 
Were Blaine out of the way, it would have 
little strength left. Many go for Grant be- 
cause they know that the embodiment of 
corruption is Blaine.” ‘‘ Were either of 
these two candidates out of the way, the 
strength of the other would wane.” A Re- 
publican senator of the United States wrote: 
**Grant is justly blamed because he is con- 
tinually sacrificing his own interests [and 
he might add the interests of the whole 
country} to his worthless friends.” 
‘*Blaine has not a friend on earth, good, 
bad, or indifferent, whom he would not 
sacrifice with alacrity, were the friend in 
his way. Those who know him best, know 
that in politics he cares nothing for the 
people, nor the country, nor the Repub- 
lican party, further than they relate to 
James G. Blaine and further his aggran- 
dizement.” 

This verdict of a peer, whose political 
path he never blocked, but who is acquaint- 
ed intimately with his character and ac- 
tions, is perfectly in accord with the late 
stinging estimate of the New York Times, 
when it declares: ‘‘In a long political life, 
he has distinguised himself by his steady 
support of Mr. Blaine, and his promulga- 
tion and defense of the Blaine doctrine 
that Mulligen has no right to retain com- 
promising letters.” Adding further on: 

“If an impudent person writes to know 
whether the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives ought to be personally and 
pecuniarily interested in special legislation, 
he should be refuted by a picturesque ac- 
count of the murder of a Negroin Missis- 


sippi—a kind of refutation which in full- 
ness and accuracy cannot be surpassed.” 


Thus far but few have possessed the pen- 
etrating sight that could pierce the glamour 
which surrounds this mian; to see him as he 
intrinsically is—a man whose perpetual 
self-seeking has been crowned by eminent 
success. 

When the sons of Maine by thousands 
were marching to the sacrifice, how was it 
with one young man named Blaine, then 
inthe flower of his youth, whose grand- 
father is now boasted of as a soldier of the 
Revolution? Did his grandson, young, 
strong, brave, march to serve the country 
his grandfather served? Oh! no. Other 
men, young and brawny, with wives and 
little children, might find it sweet to die 
for their country. James G. Blaine found 
it ‘‘sweeter” to look out for the main 
chance. Amid marching troops he came 
to Washington, quite alone for that pur- 





ors , 

able to obtainin Washington. One of his 
first ble operations was the collection 
from the War Department of o large sum 
of money for the Maine Central 
Company. It will be remembered that at the 
outbreak of the war and the grand uprising 
of the patriotic North it was felt to be 
almost wrong to ask compensation from the 
Government for the services that were so 
freely proffered. Men felt like giving all 
they had to saveit. The states fitted out 
their own troops and the railroad compa- 
nies offered to transport them to the Capital 
free of charge. But this sort of thing did 
not last after the war actually opened. The 
The railroad companies were glad to be 
paid for all the service rendered, even 
though they had given it a in the 
first instance. r. Blaine discovered a 








claim for $20,000 for the Maine Central, - 


and he offered to collect it. He was told 
that he could have 25 per cent. for the job, 
and he was speedily successful. He pock- 
eted $5,000, purchased the house and 
grounds, now énlarged and adorned, where 
he has for nineteen years resided. A simi- 
lar claim for the Boston and Maine Railroad 
Company was collected by him about the 
same time; and if the railroad companies 
did not shine in the transaction, Mr. Blaine 
was, at least, made $10,000 the richer by it. 
For a man who started with nothing, this 
was a prosperous beginning in business. The 
equipping of the state troops required large 

urchase of material in Boston, and Mr. 

laine speedily found that an acquaintance 
with the Adjutant-General’s ways of doing 
business and the men with whom he did 
business was valuable. He was a memberof 
the legislature; but he was also a private 
citizen, and as such he had a right to en- 
gage in business operations that were prof- 
itable. There was no law in the State of 
Maine against a member of the legislature 
being interested in Government contracts; 
and when the war was fairly begun. Mr. 
Blaine found that he could make all the 
money he wanted.” 


Thus out of the war that sapped the 
nation’s heart-blood Mr. Blaine wrought 
the cornerstone of his ascending fortune, 
whose crown and consummation, in his 
mind, can be found now only in the White 
House, himself seated in it, Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States. These, having 
been perpetuated by the blood of tens of 
thousands of other men, still need a Presi- 
dent. 

That Mr. Blaine, by his energy and 
shrewdness, amassed a fortune during the 
war does not prove him to be more selfish 
than thousands of other men who tried to 
do the same, but, through lack of his 
ability, failed. It only proved that in the 
hour of his country’s extremity he was not 
a patriot. It was not amor patria, but love 
for himself, that moved him. 

This fact lessened materially the most 
‘‘stalwart” blow he ever struck at the 
present Administration. When the man 
who never fought heaped anathemas upon 
a soldier President for withdrawing troops 
from the South when the war was done, 
the moral insincerity of his speech recoiled 
upon himself. It failed to reach the con- 
science or stir the passions of the people, 
as words void of conviction ever do. 

The most impartial eyes may trace his 
record back to its beginning, and fail to 
discover anything in it but the successful 
upbuilding of his own fortune. For this, 
this only, he has triumphantly lived and 
wrought. A man may make the most of 
himself, and of his opportunity to serve 
himself, without deserving absolute impre- 
cation, unless, having done that, that 
only, he seeks to stand before the people 
for something different or better than he is. 
Mr. Blaine’s most eloquent flight in the 
Senate cannot now make him seem the 
patriot that he is not and never was. We 
must go outside of self-sérving to find the 
spring that feeds the reservoir of popular 
enthusiasm. In Mr. Blaine it is the unfail- 
ing spring of a captivating temperament. 
Poor human nature delights to be capti- 
vated. Give mea hero! cries man, as well 
as woman. Let me fall down and worship 
him. The hero may be selfish, insincere, a 
trickster, an actor to the last degree. 
Never mind, if so he is charming and pos- 
sesses the supreme trick of making the 
worshiper delighted not only with his god, 
but with himself. 


















lightning ever did, only 
to. become ab last a positive factor in 
polities. G. Blaine is the most pop- 


ular candidate the Presidency because 
he is ‘‘ so magnetic.” 

**I don’t believein him, but I like him,” 
said one who knows him intimately. ‘‘ He 
has lied to me; but I like him. Let him go 
into a room where are forty men. Not one 
of them may believe in him; but they will 
all like him and want him to win, he has 
such a pleasant way.” This, perhaps, is 
added proof of Byron’s assertions: ‘*‘ Many 
people have the reputation of being wicked 
with whom we would be happy to spend 
our lives.” Sheer worth so often lacks the 
power tocharm! One could name at once 
half a dozen leading Republicans whose 
honor has never been questioned, who be- 
yond doubt would make wise Presidents; 
but nobody shouts for them. They are not 
‘‘magnetic.” The people are busy at pres- 
ent shouting for two men of whom one 
purely magnanimous deed was never re- 
corded; who appeal not to the people’s 
affections, nor to their reasons, but solely 
to their imaginations, through certain bril- 
liant exploits of one and certain brilliant 
qualities of the other. A feeling, a senti- 
ment may listen to reason; but never the 
imagination. Henry J. Raymond, in re- 
cording in his journal in 1863 the reply of 
President Linco!n to himself, illustrates 
the exact condition of mind in which the 
devotees of Grant and Blaine are to-day. 
He wrote: 

“T man in brief terms to tell him 
that I had been with the army. I told him 
of the obstacles thrown in Burnside’s way 
by his subordinates, and especially of 
General Hooker’s habitual conversation. 

‘‘He put his hand on my shoulder and 
said in my ear, asif desirous of not being 
overh : ‘That is all true. Hooker does 
talk badly; but the trouble is he ts stronger 
with the cou to-day than any other man.’ 

“TI ventu to ask the President how 
long he [Hooker] would retain that strength 
when his real conduct and character should 
be understood. 

‘**The country,” he answered, ‘would 
“ tt. They would say: ‘ Jt is all a 

Abraham Lincoln knew. He knew the 
weakness of his countrymen. He knew, 
too, that General Hooker was ‘‘a magnetic 
man.” I bave told you the simple truth— 
but see a hundred men leaping to the front. 
to declare ‘‘It is a lie!” even if they fail to- 
add: ‘‘Cast her out. She hath a devil.” 
Men who live in surface things, in wild ex- 
citements, must have anidol. If the gods 
no longer descend, if the absolute hero is 
not apparent, they seize the first fetich 
thrust in their way and adore that. Set in» 
the aura of an enkindled imagination, it 
seems a god. Woe to the mortal whose - 
unexaggerated vision sees it for what it is, 
and thus declares it not a god at all; not: 
even the finest gold of humanity; but sim- 


ply a man of sand or brass—glittering - 


brass, unstable sand. 

When a man’s intrinsic quality, when his : 
illustrious, untarnished record delights the 
hearts, inspires the enthusiasm of his: 
countrymen, happy is he, happy the peo-- 
ple, who proclaim him. 

Dieu avec nous/ Ithath been. At least,. 
we can pray God that it may be again; that. 
He will not leave this beloved land to the: 
trickery of self-seeking men, but, despite: 
their machinations, out of the rank of its: 
unblemished manhood raise up a man unto: 
himself for the country. 

Wasuinaton, D. C., March 16th, 1880. 





Prorgsson BenjaMmm Peirce, the eminent: 
mathematician of Harvard, is seventy-one: 
years old. He hasa large head, with strong: 
features; but, while the brows of his eyes are: 
an intense black, his hair is almost white. He 
is somewhat up in the air in the affairs of this. 
world. He has written one work, which he 
says only one man living besides himself can: 
understand. He thinks that meteors represent. 
the mass of matter distributed through space 
before the creation of the universe; that the 
creative process is still going on; that there 
may be another universe beyond the limits of 
our visible one; and that the problems of the 
heavens should convince us of immortal} 





ity. 
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THE TITLE OF INDIANS TO THEIR 
LANDS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











Aut that part of North America which 
lies within the present territorial limits 
of the United States was once ex 
clusively held and occupied by various 
tribes of Indians, so far as held and occu- 
pied at all. Their right was that of prior- 
ity in possession and occupancy. Sep- 
arated from Europe by a broad ocean and 
unknown to the civilized portion of the 
world, they here, for centuries, held undis- 
puted sway over the soil, except as among 
themselves. They were rude and barbar- 
ous nations. Their industry _ consisted 
chiefly in hunting and fishing. Their pos- 
session of land was tribal, without the ele- 
ment of severalty or individual title. Ag- 
riculture and manufactures existed among 
them only to a very limited extent. They 
were accustomed to war, and often made 
war upon each other. 

The discovery of this country in the fif 
teenth century led the maritime powers of 
Europe to cast, their eyes upon it as a tempt- 
ing prize. Expeditions began to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, at different points, by adven- 
turers from different European nations, and 
nearly at the same time. The prize was 
too large for any one nation to grasp the 
whole of it. Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Spain, and Portugal all alike em- 
barked in the work of extending their em- 
pire to the New World and founding col- 
onies of white men therein. 

And, in order to avoid bloody conflicts 
among themselves as to their respective 
rights, these nations, by general consent, 
adopted the principle that, as between 
themselves, ‘‘discovery gave title to the 
government by whose subjects or by whose 
authority it was made, against all other 
European governments, which title might 
be consummated by possession.” . This 
right was recognized and treated as ex- 
clusive, subject only to whatever rights 
might be possessed by the aboriginal occu- 
pants of the soil; and in respect to them 
each government adopted and pursued its 
own policy. It was under this general 
theory that colonies of white men were 
originally planted in this country. Royal 
charters were granted, sometimes to indi- 
viduals and at others to colonies. These 
charters claimed ownership in and domin- 
ion over the soil embraced in their descrip- 
tion, whether occupied by Indians or not. 
If the land ‘was thus occupied, then the 
grantor or the grantee had the right of ex- 
tinguishing the Indian title by purchase 
and treaties, and, in the event of war with 
the Indians, by conquest. The Indian 
title to lands was assumed to be simply that 
of occupancy. 

Mr. Justice Story, in section 7 of his 
* Commentaries on the Constitution,” states 
the matter as follows: 

“It may be asked: What was the effect of 
this principle of discovery in respect 


to the rights of the natives themselves? 
In the view of the Europeans, it created a 


peculiar relation between themselves and - 


the aboriginal inhabitants. Thelatter were 
admitted to possess a present right of occu- 
pancy or use in the soil, which was subor- 
dinate to the ultimate dominion of the dis- 
coverer. They were admitted to be the 
rightful occupants of the soil, with a legal 
ag well as a just claim to retain possession 
of it and to use it according to their own 
discretion. In a certain sense they were 
permi‘ted to exercise rights of sovereignty 
over it. They might sell or transfer it to 
the ——— who discovered it; but th 
were denied the authority to dispose of it 
to any other persons, and, until such a sale 
or transfer, they were generally permitted 
to occupy it as sovereigns de facto. But, 
notwithstanding this occupancy, the Eu- 
ropean discoverers claimed and exercised 
the right to grant the soil, while yet in pos- 
session of the natives, subject, however, to 
their right of occupancy; and the title so 
granted was universally admitted to convey 
a sufficient title to the soil to the grantees, 
or, as it is sometimes expressed in treatises 
of public law, it was a transfer of plenum 
et utile dominium.” 


When the War of the Revolution ended 
in the treaty of 1783 between Great Britain 
and the thirteen colonies then confederated 
under “‘ the title of the United States of 
America,” the former in the first article of 
this treaty acknowledged these colonies to 
be ‘‘free, sovereign, and independent 
states,” and relinquished to them, as such, 


and territo: ial rights of the same and every 
part thereof.”. And, in order to avoid all 
future disputes as to boundaries, the 
second article of the treaty specified the 
territory thus relinquished and embraced 
within the limits of these ‘‘independent 
states.” It was .by these articles that the 
United States, either as separate states or 
as a confederation of states—a question to 
be settled by and among themselves— 
-succeeded to all the rights of dominion in 
and over the soil which had been hitherto 
claimed and possessed by the mother 
country. They assumed the relation to the 
Indians and their right of occupancy pre- 
viously held by Great Britain. They took 
the European discoverer’s title to the terri- 
tory described in the treaty. The sub- 
sequent purchase of Louisiana from France 
and of Florida from Spain, the annexation 
of Texas, the treaty with Mexico, by which 
a large accession of territory was secured, 
and the purchase of Alaska from Russia 
have extended the territory of the United 
States to its present dimensions. 

What, then, is the theory which has been 
adopted and practiced by the Government 
in relation to the rights of the Indians, so 
far as respects the question of land tenures? 
This point has frequently been considered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and in the case of Johnson v. McIntosh, 8 
Wheat. 548, Chief-Justice Marshall, having 
examined the history of the question, as 
one of law and practice, from the earliest 
times, came to the following result: 

“The United States, then, have un- 
equivocally acceded to that great and 
broad rule by which its civilized inhabit- 
ants now hold this country. They hold 
and assert in themselves the title by which 
it wasacquired. They maintain,asall others 
have maintained, that discovery gave the 
exclusive right to extinguish the Indian 
title of occupancy, either by purchase or 
by conquest; and gave alsoa right to such 
a degree of sovereignty as the circum- 
stances of the people would allow them 
to exercise. . . The British Govern- 
ment, which was then our government, 
and whose rights have passed to the United 
States, asserted a title to all the lands 
occupied by the Indians within the char- 
tered limits of the British Colonies. It 
asserted also a limited sovereignty over 
them, and the exclusive right of extinguish- 
ing the title which occupancy gave them. 
. - - However extrav t the pre- 
tension of converting the discovery of an 
inhabited country into a conquest may 
appear—if the principle has been asserted 
in the first instance and afterward sus- 
tained, if a country has been acquired and 
held under it, if the property of the 
mass of the community originates in it—it 
becomes the law of the land and cannot be 
questioned. So, too, with respect to the 
concomitant principle that the Indians are 
to be considered merely as occupants, to be 
protected, indeed, while in peace, in the 

ossession of their lands; but to be deemed 
ncapable of transmitting the absolute title 
to others ” ’ 

The legal question to be determined in 
this case was- whether two grants of land 
made to the plaintiffs by certain Indian 
tribes constituted a valid title to these 
lands, as against a patent from the United 
States granting the same lands to the de- 
fendant. The Supreme Court answered 
this question in the negative, and Chief- 
Justice Marshall, in his deliverance, as- 
signed the reasons therefor. The theory 
of the Court was that the Indian title was 
simply one of possession; that the ultimate 
and absolute title was in the Government 
of the United States, subject to the Indian 
right of possession; that the exclusive 
power of acquiring this Indian right was 
in the Government; and, hence, that the 
Indians could convey no absolute title to 
individuals. 

In The United States v. Cook, 19 Wall. 
591, the question before the Supreme Court 
of the United States was whether Indians 
had a right to cut timber from the reserva- 
tion lands which they occupied, for the pur- 
poses of sale to other parties; and the de- 
cision was against such a right. Chief- 
Justice Waite, in stating the opinion of the 
Court, said: ‘‘ The right of the Indians 
inthe land from which the logs were taken 

was that of occupancy alone. They had 
no power of alienation except to the United 
States. The fee was in the United States, 
subject only to this right of occupancy. 
This is the title by which other Indians 
hold their lands. It was so decided by this 
Court, as early as 1823, in Johnson v. 
McIntosh. The authority of that case has 





‘all claims to the government, propriety 


dians to their occupancy is as sacred as 
that of the United States to the fee; but it 
is only a right of occupancy. The posses- 
sion, when abandoned by the Indians, at- 
taches itself to the fee without further 
nt.” 

It would be easy to multiply judicial 
cases setting forth these principles as the 
established law of this country. In the 
Portage City Case, 8 Op. Att.-Gen. 255, 
Attorney-General Cushing said: ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to the public law of all the American 
states founded by Europeans, the aborigin- 
al inhabitants have only a usufructuary in- 
terest in the soil, the fee simple and the 
eminent domain of which are in the Gov- 
ernment, and which may be granted in fee 
to private persons as well before as after 
the extinguishment of the occupation rights 
of the Indians.” ‘ 
These legal principles as to land-tenure, 
saying nothing now about the wrongs 
perpetrated upon the Indians in the origin- 
al settlement of this country, relate to the 
Indians considered as tribes located upon 
reservations or in the Indian Territory. 
The Indians are generally tribal in what- 
ever rights to the soil they possess, and, as 
such, they are communists. They do nct 
own the soil in fee simple, and cannot con- 
vey it in severalty to members of their own 
tribe or to anybody else. The only right 
they can cede even to the Government is 
the right of occupancy as tribes. As indi- 
viduals, they have no absolute right of 
property in the soil, and, hence, can trans- 
fer none, except as the Government may 
have actually granted such a right in par- 
ticular cases. Individual property in land, 
secured and protected by law, capable of 
being inherited by lawful heirs, with the 
right of alienationand giving a good and 
valid title for the same, is an unknown fact 
in the general system of Indian land-ten- 
ure. Tribal possession in the aggregate, 
without the element of severalty, and with 
no absolute fee in the land even at that, is 
the only title which the Indians have held, 
and the only one which they can cede to 
the Government. 

It need be no matter of surprise that 
Indians, under the malign influence of such 
a system, should have retained so many of 
the habits of savage life, or that the work 
of transforming them inte civilized and 
self-supporting men should have been so 
difficult. Subject the same number of 
white men for a century tothe tribal system 
of government, with no title in severalty to 
the soil occupied by them and with simply 
a communal possession of the land, exposed 
to the constant intrusion and invasion of 
a stronger and more thrifty race, driving 
them from their old homes from time to 
time and compelling them to seek or ac- 
cept new quarters, and the result would be 
a race of vagabonds and paupers. White 
civilization could not stand suck a terrible 
experiment without enormous deterioration. 
Three generations would suffice to convert 
it into a species of semi-barbarism. Indians 
have the same mental and moral nature as 
white men; and the system that would sink 
the latter to the level of the former has 
been a most potent factor in retarding and 
in some instances altogether preventing the 
civilization and development of Indians in 
these United States. Human beings make 
but little progress so long as they are mere 
hunters and fishermen. They must quit 
this mode of life, and beconte tillers of the 
soil, and mainly subsist upon the products 
thereof, before they can achieve any 
material and permanent improvement of 
their condition. Proprietorship in the soil 
by the individual cultivator, so that he has 
an actual property in the soil he cultivates, 
and reaps the benefits of all the labor he 
performs and all the improvements he 
makes, has in all ages been found the most 
powerful stimulus to a healthy and pro- 
gressive agriculture. This is just as true 
of the Indian as it is of the Caucasian; and 
the former as much needs this stimulus as 
the latter. - 

The Indian tribes of this country occupy, 
under the reservation system, vastly more 
land than they would need if the individual 
members of these tribes actually owned the 
land in severalty and cultivated it as 
farmers. And yet they are poor, and have 
to be fed and clothed, either wholly or 
partially, by the Government, at the annual 
cost of several millions of dollars. Under 


the system which has hitherto been pursued 
they always will be poor. Poverty natural- 
ly belongs.to the system of communal 
occupancy, with no individual titles to the 
land occupied. Industry and thrift have 
their root in individual ownership of the 
soil. Let this be secured to the Indian, 


’ under the protection and regulation of law, 


and let his habits be adjusted thereto, and 

it would not be many years before the 

Government might disband all its Indian 

agencies and cease to dole out its expensive 

charity for the sustenance of Indians. Their 

tribal system would gradually die of itself, 

and in due season they would be merged 

into the general body politic of the United 

States, entitled to the same privileges and 

subject to the same responsibilities as other 

citizens. 

One of the hopeful signs in respect to the 

solution of the so-called Indian problem 

consists in the fact that the idea of individ- 

ual ownership of the land in fee simple, as 

a substitute for communal and tribal oc- 

cupancy, with no ultimate title, is being ac- 
cepted as the true theory—to some extent 
among the Indians themselves, and to a 
larger extent among the people of the 
United States. A long step toward the 
final disposal of the whole question will be 
taken when this theory shall be established 
and put into practice. Much wisdom and 
patience will be needed to change the tra- 
ditional policy of the past; yet the idea can 
and should be reduced to a practical form. 

The condition of a portion of the Indians 
and our past treaties with them as tribes 
make the work one of some difficulty in 
its actual process. It cannot be accom- 
plished in & moment, and cannot, without 
injustice, be effected by the mere force of 
bullets and bayonets. Persisent and vigor- 
ous efforts must be made to educate the 
Indians up to the idea. The legislation of 
Congress must look steadily and constantly 
totheend. The existing rights of the In- 
dians must be duly respected, and in all 
things the Government must study peace- 
ful relations toward them. They must be eu- 
couraged and helped in making the transit 
from the tribal form of life to the individual- 
ism of the simple citizen, with all the rights 
and immunities pertaining to this status. 
When their lands are allotted in severalty, 
whatever they do not thus receive as in- 
dividuals should be sold for their benefit. 
The Government is strong enough, and it 
ought to be wise enough, to fix upon a 
definite policy in respect to the Indians, 
and to pursue that policy until the whole 
system of communal occupancy of the land 
shall be utterly abolished, and give place to 
that of individual ownership. 





REMINISCENCES AND VISIONS. 
IL. 
BISHOP BERKELY. 
BY 8. 8. COX, MEMBER‘ OF CONGRESS, 











Waar a thinker and writer was Berkely! 
Has it become the fashion to forget such 
men? Has godliness grown so stalwart as 
not to need his metaphysical aid? Have 
the subtleties and paradoxes of this Chris- 
tian teacher been blunted and crushed by 
the rough trip-hammer of our greedy eco- 
nomics and saucy logic of practicalness? 

One association, at least, should forever 
blend Berkely’s fame with scholarly Ameri- 
ca. He was one of the prime intellects of 
the earlier colonial days, which was exer- 
cised for our mental well-being and spiritu- 
al illumination. He was the friend of the 
accomplished Oglethorpe, the founder of 
Georgia, and the contemporary of Locke, 
who constructed an odd constitution for 
North Carolina. He had been secretary 
to Lord Peterborough, in his Italian em- 
bassy, and had seen much of the world, 
without sophistication. Wearied with 
speculations, and, perhaps, jaded with 
empty social duties, he conceived the idea 
of founding a university in the Island of 
Bermuda, as the means of educating, in the 
highest walks of study, the whole of Bri- 
tish America. With a disinterestedness rare 
in any age and in spite of the astonish- 
ment of friends like Pope and Swift, he 
abnegated advancement at home and pro- 
posed to head the university himself. 
Through his powerful friends, he obtained 
a charter and a grant. It was then that his 








never been doubted. The right of the In- 


imagination broke forth into vaticination, 
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and pictured our then very New World with 

an aureole of virtues and glories. How rap- 
turously he sung of the new golden age— 
the rise of empires and of arts—springing 
into our fresh hemisphere out of the deca- 
dence of Europe. His ‘‘ westward course 
of empire” has transcended his wildest 
fancy. Could he have seen, as in some 
magic mirror of Merlin, this time, then so 
distant and dim, with its scientific marvels 
of steam and electricity, and their forces 
harnessed to the vessel, the locomotive, the 
cable, and the telephone, would he not 
have reversed his thought, and confessed 
that the force of Nature had been outdone 
by that of Art, and “fancied beauties by 
the true.” 

He landed at Newport in 1728. He soon 
became disenchanted of his selection for the 
university. Itis believed that Rhode Island 
would have been his choice, and perhaps 
our Brown University would have been an- 
ticipated. But the bad Walpole then ruled 
England, and Berkely’s funds, some ninety 
thousand pounds sterling, were diverted 
into a marriage outfit for a royal princess, 
with no Sir Charles Dilkes to protest. His 
two years’ leisure in Rhode Island gave him 
the time to compose, after the, Platonic 
method, his ‘‘ Minute Philosopher.” Those 
who wander around the beautiful suburbs 
of Providence and Newport, or drive along 
the sen-!ushed shores of Rhode Island, may 
find the rural and rare originals of the 
landscapes with which he has adorned his 
lucubrations and enlivened his Socratic 
logic. 

On his return to England, he used his 
observations in America to render generous 
service for the cause of education here. 
He gave to Yale College his Rhode Island 
estate and a library. The ‘‘ Dean’s 
Bounty,” as it was called—has it not given 
to the scholars of Yale for a hundred and 
fifty years literary and mental food? I 
doubt not my honored Dr. Fisher has 
found in these volumes rare companions 
and ‘‘reasonable creatures” for his daily 
life and conversation. 

What Berkely did for Ireland, his native 
isle—how much, by his good sense and tol 
eration, he achieved for that distressed 
land—can be best understood by the state- 
ment that in 1749 the body of the Roman 
Catholic clergy thanked him asa ‘‘ good 
man, polite gentleman, and true patriot.” 

It cannot remain unnoticed that Dr. 
Fisher, especially in his work on the Ref- 
ormation, deals with Catholicism in a lib- 
eral spirit. Has he caught from the pure 
and enlightened benevolence of Berkely 
that large common sense which is not fear- 
ful of judging even opponents justly? In the 
preface to his essays, Dr. Fisher refers, with 
warm terms of gencrousappreciation, toour 
grand teacher at Brown, Dr. Wayland. 
Adding to the generosities of Berkely— 
when he says ‘‘ whoever digs with me in 
the mine of truth I look on as my fellow- 
laborer ”—the ample air of religious free- 
dom which made Rhode Island the asylum 
of ** soul liberty,” and to these the example 
and enlightenment of Dr. Wayland, and it 
would require no a priori guess to account 
for the beautiful and liberal moral hues in 
which Dr. Fisher has robed his disquisi- 
tions. As it was said of Berkely, so it may 
be said of him: ‘‘It is his unceasing aim 
to unbind the ligaments which chain the 
soul to the earth and to assist her flight up- 
ward toward the sovereign good.” 

It is not often that a student like myself 
should have the felicity of looking back 
upon those callow academic days, when it 
was his future to introduce such an eager 
and pure mind as young Fisher to such a 
fountain of living waters as the ‘‘ Minute 
Philosopher.” Whatever may be said of the 
matter, calling courage to the aid of 
modesty, I declare the belief that the lead- 
ing theologica! mind of the country was 
inducted into his straight and beautiful 
path even by one so unregenerate as my- 
self. I was only too happy then to deliver 
him over to the delicate denunciations of 
the Dean of Derry, when, as Alciphron the 
skeptic, he vindicated with plausible and 
pernicious sophistry the sect of Minute 
Philosophers; while I, as Euphranon, de- 
molished his fabric by the grace of that 
same Dean's irresistible expression and 
cogency. Suppose the Dean did believe in 
immaterialism; suppose that ‘‘coxcombe 
vanquished Berkely-with a grin”; suppose 
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some one disproves his thesis that all 
things are of the mind; suppose that he 
failed in his theory of fluctions; yet did 
not he pursue through all the mazes of his 
relentless logic the atheist, libertine, en- 
thusiast, scorner, critic, fatalist, metaphy- 
sician, and skeptic? Did he not draw even 
from the language of the eye, as he calls it, 
and from his storehouse of learning and his 
arsenal of reasoning, arguments so convinc- 
ing that Pope, Bolingbroke, and Swift could 
not sufficiently admire the genius of their 
brilliant contemporary, albeit a Christian 


-— + and not a scoffing infidel. 
hen, therefore, it came to me, in old 


Brown, as Euphranon, to clip the wings of 
a sect which was so ‘‘minute” that it 
diminished all the most valuable things— 
the thoughts, views, and hopes of men; 
who reduced to sense all the knowledge, 
notions, and theories of the mind; who 
contracted and degraded human nature to 
the narrow, low standard of animal life, 
and assigned to us only a small pittance of 
time, instead of immortality; and when the 
defender of this sect was one Alciphron (alias 
Dr. George P. Fisher, then theologian in 
embryo), is it not a pleasant reminiscence to 
recall that, after thirty years of varied 
vicissitudes, he should become my mentor, 
as I thirty years before was his tormentor? 
Well do I recall how I charged down 
my ‘‘ Telemachus”—in Berkely’s vein—as 
a sort of pirate, plundering us of all our 
hopes of the future, leaving us stript and 
desolate on a bleak beach. How meekly 
would he rejoin; and then how fierce- 
ly would I rebut; and then again join 
issue on his sur-rebutter, until we found 
relief in foot-ball on the Campus. And 
now to think that, after all, he becomes the 
Corypheus leading the choir of our Chris- 
tian theology. Nay, more, that out of this 
very college of Yale, whence Dr. Theo- 
dore Dwight, its president, issued the first 
American edition of the ‘‘ Minute Philos- 
pher,” in 1803, should emanate from this 
very minute Alciphron of our college dia- 
logues the best answers to the cant and 
unreason of our skeptical and material 
time. Such reminiscences do, indeed, be- 
get reflection, mazima ¢e minimis suspen- 
dens; or, a8 our Methodist hymn has it, 
**Upon what a slender thread hang ever- 
lasting things.” But has not Berkely, by ‘‘a 
chain of philosophical reflections and in- 
quiries concerning the virtues of tar- 
water,” linked earth and heaven? Has he 
not by insensible gradations, from the 
phenomena of tar-water, through the 
depths of the ancient philosophy, con- 
ducted us to the sublimest mystery of the 
Christian religion? Has he not realized 
Hooker's circuit of deduction, ‘‘ All truth 
out of any truth”? So fresh and bold a 
generalization in those days is now an 
everyday phase of philosophy; for out 
of an apple, lo! gravitation; out of a 
flowerct-petal, the rings of Saturn; out of 
the step of a fly upon glass, the thunder 
of the microphone. Thus out of the sim- 
ple reading of Euphranon has arisen a 
charming scheme of theologic lore, wherein 
is confuted and destroyed by Dr. Fisher all 
the hypotheses of irreligion. The minute 
philosophy is reproduced to be confounded. 
The mythical theories of Strauss, the con- 
cessions and legends of Renan, the abso- 
lute religion of Theodore Parker, the free- 
thinking of Abelard, the moral axioms of 
Confucius, the positivism of Comte, the 
metaphysics of Kant and Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel, in which absolute and concrete 
mingle their little gloomy lights and 
shades, until lost in the row of starry 
‘lamps and blazing cressets,” which 
shine as from 2 sky, in the lustrous pages of 
my college Alciphron and Yale’s accom- 
plished and matured Euphranon. 

Is there no need in our time of renewed 
acquaintance with such volumes as the 
‘*Minute Philosopher,” which overturned 
the free thinkers of Bolingbroke’s day, or 
that of Dr. Fisher’s ‘‘ Supernatural Origin 
of Christianity,” which confounds the 
minute philosophers of the Tibingen 
School? Is there no need to re-examine 
the foundations of our faith, to eradicate 
the unbeliefs now in vogue? Are there no 
historic doubts as to religious transitions, 
raised by Froude, orno other doubts, raised 
by physical and metaphysical science, to be 
resolved? Have the intellectualism of Ger- 
many, the electicism of France, and the 





multiform skepticism of America and En- 
gland no champions worthy of the best 
lances of the Christian Knight? How shall 
the enigma of our religious nature be 
solved? Shall it be only by historic data 
or by moral instinct? Are there no dis- 
guises to be torn off, no raillery to be met, 
no mysticism to be cleared? 

If this be not accomplished by the grace, 
genius, and learning of scholarship at home, 
how can we expect the dissemination of 
the Word of Truth for the destruction of 
error and infidelity that yet hold the earth 
in thralldom? 

House oF Rerreserratives, Wasuinetos, D.C. 
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BY MAURICE F. EGAN. 
I vo not love Thee for the joys, O Lord, 


Which thou hast promised souls who love 


thee well ; 
I do not fear thee for the fires of Hell, 
Which burn for those whose right to thy re- 
ward 
Is lost by sin; but with the whole accord 
Of mind and soul, and longing heart as 
well, 
I love thee for the time when thou didst 
dwell 
Scorned on the earth, mocked by a faithless 
horde. 
Were there no Heaven, I would love thee still. 
I love thee for thy cross, thy thorn-crowned 
head ; 
For thy sweet passion, Lord, I love thee best; 
And though in firmest hope | wait thy will, 
Compared with love my firmest hope is dead, 
For, without hope, in love I’d trusting rest. 
EEE 
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THE ITINERANCY GOOD FOR ANOTHER 
CENTURY. 
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In a previous article 1 endeavored to 
show that a legal and regylar itinerancy of 
the ministry produces such results that one 
great department of the Church of Christ 
should maintain it. I objected to the pro- 
posed removal of the rules that limit the 
term of the pastorate-to not more than 
three years out of six, because the removal 
would overburden the bishops with re- 
sponsibility and in the end destroy their 
authority; because its advocates express 
the opinion that the change would practi- 
cally be slight, while, in fact, it would ulti- 
mately make the itinerancy no less nor 
more than it would be if there were no 
bishops and no doctrine whatever on the 
subject. By the force of tradition it might 
for a time continue; but it would have no 
local habitation and deserve no name. I 
prefer, if it is to be slain at all, it should 
be done openly, and that then it shall 
have the honor of a suitable funeral. 
Other strong objections to the project 
were urged. 

I purpose now to glance at .the main 
arguments adduced for this proposed abol- 
ishment of the limitations, and will en- 
deavor fairly to adduce the strongest that 
I have heard. 

It is urged that some men cannot properly 
employ their talent in a term of three years. 
They are slow in making personal acquaint- 
ances, they execute broad plans, they often 
are just beginning to reap a harvest when 
the annual clock strikes three, and they 
must leave. Often young converts, pro- 
bationers, need special attention; but the 
minister must drop the reins, resign them 
to one of a different temperament, perhaps 
astranger. Disasters follow. Probationers 
are lost, reactions succeed revivals, church- 
building enterprises are dropped or im- 
periled, strangers half-won to the congre- 
gation retire, and members leave for some 
other fold. 

I have stated this strongly. Having had 
much observation, I have seen two or three 
instances in which something of the kind 
was true; but it was because the following 
minister was unworthy of a place in a con- 
ference, and would probably have been a 
greater failure as a settled pastor. Indeed, 
Iam disposed to allow that a weak and un- 
faithful man in a system of itinerancy may 
be tolerated to do more harm than he would 
in other systems, and I would look with 
favor upon some more rigid mode of in- 
quiring into neglect and unfaithfulness. 





Subjectively, the itinerant system has 
peculiar effects on the ministers them- 
selves. The ablest and most industrious 
of the ministry have remarkably good 
opportunities for thoroughness of study. 
The professors in long-established and 
strong universities enjoy the best oppor- 
tunities for thorough investigation, be- 
cause their audiences are constantly chang- 
ing. Similar is the condition of a good 
itinerant preacher; but a weak man may 
abuse his privileges. The itinerant system 
ought not to be abused to carry along men 
who would not be employed as preachers 
on any other system. Here is a spot where 
real reform is needed. 

But usually the change of appointment 
is an advantage. No one instance settles a 
law. The Methodists seem to have en- 
dured this system well, and yet this objec- 
tion is no stronger now than a hundred 
years ago. The most glorious results of 
the itinerancy often follow when the part- 
ing seemed most grievous and the change 
most unpropitious. The law of averages 
must decide it. One of the ablest minise 
ters I ever knew, who passed his fiftieth 
year of work in the itinerancy, saw but 
few converted ; but always left his churches 
in good condition and congregations large, 
and his successors usually had great re- 
vivals. In no other system would he have 
been likely to accomplish so much. Asa 
presiding elderhe had no superior, and I 
doubt whether the greatest revivalist in the 
conference was actually so useful as he. 

A limited term of service in the pres- 
idency of the United States has its disad- 
vantages; but, in the opinion of the framers 
of the Constitution, the advantages out- 
weighed them. 

Every system has its compensations. 
Our ministers become quick and expert. 
Our societies are accustomed to new pas- 
tors. Our machinery is adjusted to the 
work. ‘‘ Ephraim shall not envy Judah 
and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.” 

Again, men of colossal reputation as per- 
manent pastors, like the late Dr. Spring, of 
New York, sometimes are referred to as 
proofs of the excellence of long pastorates. 
This is just. Let every system be judged 
by its best fruits. 

But look at the similar products of the 
itinerancy. Who have won the most souls 
to Christ? Think of such men as Valen- 
tine Cook (alumnus of our first college), 
George Pickering, Heman Bangs, Alfred 
Cookman, and others of this type—pure 
itinerants, who spent their whole lives in 
the itinerant ministry. Then add to them 
some of our men called a part of the time 
to other labor, like some of our bishops, 
and such men as Nathan Bangs, Durbin, 
McClintock, and Eddy, and where will you 
find men under any other system whom 
God has more honored? Force us not to 
odious comparisons; but certainly the 
itinerancy has no occasion to shrink from 
the ordeal of facts. 

But, third, it is warmly argued that we 
should try to command all these advan- 
tages of all kinds. The itincrancy is good, 
and we will have it even after the limita- 
tions are abolished, and we can also have 
long pastorates. There, probably, is the 
great mistake. Incongruities cannot be 
commanded in one homogeneous system, 
A locomotive isa thing of beauty and of 
power; so is a steamboat; but perhaps it 
would surpass even the genius of an Edi- 
son to devise a tug that would answer 
equally well on the iron rails and on the 
water. As theologians, we are inclined to 
the theory that the Lord made the species, 
and not evolution, without an Evolutor; 
and, though Coleridge tells us ‘‘ metaphysi- 
cians must distinguish where they cannot 
divide,” we do not feel inclined to mix what 
will not mingle. ‘Thou shalt not yoke 
an ox and an ass together.” Of course, you 
are reminded of the minister who gravely 
responded to his brother of another de- 
nomination: ‘‘ Brother, how dare you hint 
that I am an ox?” We call no names. 
Oxen are good in their place, and so are 
asses, and so even are goats; but then 
animals are not all alike and, according to 
Scripture, should not work under the same 
yoke. Some burrow and some migrate. 
Some sit still much of the time and some 
run. When one organization tries to com- 
bine in itself itinerancy and settled pas- 





torates, it will probably soon exhibit sorry 
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specimens of neither and both. Meth- 
odist ministers are said to be good judges 
of horses; but neither ministers nor peo- 
ple would have any fondness for a mule. 

Ido not deny that, in coming time, it 
may be possible for some two, three, or 
four evangelical denominations to unite, 
and show the world a binary or ternary 
solar system, or ecclesiastical constella- 
tion, that shall harmonize all the best and 
all the needed methods of Christian work. 
The XXth century may see more than the 
XIXth has dreamed of. Let our Ecumen- 
ical Conferences, and Pan Councils, and 
Evangelical Alliances try to do something 
more than speak and read essays and ora- 
tions, and provide for bona-fide co-opera- 
tion. Let our leading denominations think 
of :ome mode of union, so that each should 
heartily rejoice in the success of the 
others. Let us try to devise some 
means whereby all differences about 
legitimacy of ordination and of com- 
munion may be ‘‘buried by baptism,” 
or in some other way, a thousand fath- 
oms deep and beyond a_ resurrection; 
and, perhaps, by and by, we may see some 
organization of organizations, which shall 
embrace missions (home and foreign), set- 
tled pastorates, and itinerancy, and all other 
proper varieties of Christian activity. But 
the dream cannot be filled out by any one 
denomination, as yet. Certainly Methodism 
isin no condition to take so dangerous a 
step as this proposed. The hight of states- 
manship is to do the best thing possible 
now. If evera great union of Christians 
is brought about—which may the Lord 
grant—it will not be a homogeneous mass 
of Baptists, Congregationalists, and so on, 
down through the the alphabet; but there 
will be a federation or alliance of parts 
which will preserve their several typical 
peculiarities. 

At present there is but one great denom- 
ination that has a regularly itinerant minis- 
try. We dare not sacrifice it. We dare 
not weaken it. Other denominations have 
borrowed some of our usages, and per- 
haps we have met them half way. When 
they propose to organize an itinerancy, it 
muy do for us to think about meeting them 
on that line; but if we now weaken this 
peculiar engine of ours, the world will 
lose an agency certainly one of the might- 
iest developed in the progress of Chris- 
tendom. 

But, again, it is argued that we are wrong 
in insisting that the itinerancy would suffer 
danger by what is proposed. Why, now, 
several ministers, even in our oldest con- 
ferences, are moved at the end of two years; 
some at the end of one year, No law 
compels it. Now, take off all law, and 
the removals would go on just as regu- 
larly, 

Do these men really think so? Let me 
give them a hint or two. About one- 
twentieth of the active ministers cease to 
travel every year, by superannuation, drop- 
ping from trial, location, death, and other 
causes. More—say one-fifteenth—enter. 
Nove, besides the one-third of the churches 
that must have new pastors by the rule, 
there are several more that must hrve new 
pastors because there are not old ones 
enough. They cannot always be well sup- 
plied by the new men, There is an easy 
O portunity to improve the condition of 
some one and two-years men. Of course, 
when changes are made honorable by the 
great number compelled, and opportunities 
to improve the condition of the others 
arise, considerably more than one-third 
will be changed, But take off the limita- 
tion, and leave nothing but the will of the 
bishop, and we should see— what we 
should see. That for a time, by power of 
tradition, things might move on_tolerably 
wellin the old ruts I doubt not. Time 
would soon tell another story. But it is all 
theoretical. . It would be radically differ- 
ent from the present. I think we had bet- 
ter wait till the Keeley motor is perfected 
and reduced to manageable control before 
we try the new machine. 

There may be also a contingency which 
Thardly want to hint, but fidelity to my 
subject requires it. Some of the states are 
tyrannically loose in their treatment of 
ecclesiastical bodies. If the Discipline does 
not imperatively and impartially require 
itinerancy at the end of a stated time, but 
leaves it to the decision of a bishop, modi 
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the laity that the preachers cling to the | ® one we find in Janet (‘‘ Final Causes,’, 


fied graduclly, as his decision will inevita- 


bly soon come to be, by the wishes of the 
pastor and his church, it is more than 
possible that, if any church and pastor should 
refuse to dissolve their relation at any time, 
and appeal to the courts to sustain them, 
they would neither be compelled to obey 
the bishop nor to withdraw from the denom- 
ination. There have been some decisions 
of late with reference to Roman Catholic 
bishops and pastors which indicate that the 
less the working of a system is made de- 
pendent on a mere human will the safer it 
is for all concerned. At present our system 
has been tried, and the courts have estab- 
lished precedents in our favor. Let well 
enough alone. 

If this change were made, I very much 
fear that soon the opinion would be that all 
the need the denomination would have for 
bishops would be to station unacceptable 
ministers over disagreeable churches, In 
other words, the weakest churches and the 
weakest ministers would be in the hands of 
the bishops. The rest would take care of 
themselves. If we want to kill the itiner- 
ancy, let us do it squarely in front, and 
not by a shot in the back. 

But we are told that a list of exceptions 
is provided in the Discipline. Why not 
add another? The old camel and the tent 
are on exhibition. ‘‘ Exceptio probat reg- 
ulam.” Yes, if it # an exception, of 
course, it provesthe rule. But if it is some- 
thing that ought not to be an exception, 
and you make it such, then it nullifies the 
rule. Artificial exceptions are nuisances. 
God’s laws have none, and so with the best 
of human laws. 

Men are now allowed to be reckoned as 
members of the conferences who manage 
our took concerns, edit our’ papers, take 
charge of our missions and other similar 
societies, preside over and teach in our 
schools, and who are reappointed without 
limit of time. Also chaplains of institutions 
and those who labor among people who 
speak another language, and who have not 
societies enough to allow an itinerancy, and 
some who preach to seamen and in some 
peculiar home missions, are not compelled 
to remove at the end of the third year. 

The argument has some force; yet these 
exceptions are already too numerous. So 
far as my observation haz gone, the home 
missions and preaching to sailors—migra- 
tory as these congregations are—would 
have prospered better under the itinerant 
system, Chaplainciesin reformatory institu- 
tions may properly be treated as exceptions 
foratime. The members of conferences 
in our colleges and schools ought to be 
subject to the Church appointing power, 
and not to imagine that they have any per- 
manent right to their places, If at the 
begianing our Church had insisted on 
having at least ome seminary in every con- 
ference, as good as they could obtain, and 
had held it strictly under the same rules as 
every one of the churches, I have no doubt 
that education among us would have been 
far in advance of what itis now. The idea 
would have gone up into our colleges, and 
have in some way borne good fruit. Who 
one hundred and fifty years ago could 
have foreseen the results of an itinerant 
ministry? Who would not have ridiculed 
it? Ifthe schools had been subjected to it, 
the result might have been equally good. 
Let the exceptions, then, be genuine. 
God's laws have no real exceptions. A 
rule too much overloaded becomes con- 
temptible. 

There may be some who imagine that to 
remove the limitations would inure to the 
temporal advantage of the ministers. They 
are much mistaken. There is no ministry 
in the world so generally beloved and cared 
for by the people as an itinerant ministry. 
In England the Methodist ministers have, 
indeed, no princely incomes, like some in 
the National Church; nor have they any 
half-starved curates. In our own country, 
divided into local conferences, we have a 
great variety; and, indeed, we have hun- 
dreds of ministers who show all the self- 
denial and heroism of the best days. But 
their people too are in the heroic stage of 
history. Our young conferences are profit- 
ing by the example of the older. Great 
exceptional salaries often do but little good 
to the true cause of Christ. Nothing prob- 
ably knits the hearts of pastors and people 


itinerancy for the universal good. 

We do not deny that there are evils con- 
nected with an inflexible itinerancy. All 
created things have evils. The oldest 
book, perhaps, extant inquires: ‘‘ What! 
shall we receive good at the hands of the 
Lord, and shall we not receive evil?” Of 
course, he did not mean sin; but just what 
he said. Those who set themselves to the 
removal of all evils (not sins) in any human 
or even divine structure usually make sorry 
work of it. Suppose Christ’s teachings 
were so smoothed down that there was not 
asentence or word liable to misconstruc- 
tion. Who ever saw a house or ship that 
had not some inconveniences? There are 
evils connected with steam-engines, such 
as explosions; evils in gas, such as an of- 
fensive odor, capricious meters, and large 
bills; evils in electric light, yet to be made 
known. Congregationalism has its evils, 
long pastorates have their evils, itinerancy 
has its evils; but what is the algebraic 
sum of the good and evil when a balance is 
struck? Can you have the good of a thing 
after you have so modified it that it candono 
harm? We would cling to nothing because 
it is old, nor adopt anything because it is 
new. Every safe man, every vital institu- 
tion is both progressive and conservative. 
My belief is that Methodist itinerancy is 
yet too young and active and vigorous and 
successful to be cut down or endangered, 
and that it does not need to have any other 
shoot grafted into any of its branches. Do 
not try to raise apples and quinces on the 
same stock. Different trees are more 
economical]. If our tree has been neglected, 
and has become somewhat burdened with 
what springs from another root, clear it of 
incumbrances, trim it a little, and let it 
grow. It is good for another century; it is 
not hollow; it has made as much wood dur- 
ing the last twelve months as in any year 
before; it brings forth its fruit every 
month, and its leaves are for the healing 
of the nations; and, surely, the generation 
now under its branches will not venture to 
raise against it the murderous ax, ‘‘ Wood- 
man, spare that tree!” 
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EVOLUTION AS A TRIAL OF 
TEMPER. 





BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM M. BARBOUR, D.D. 





Ir is generally supposed that if there is 
anything in which a theologian’s duty and 
pleasure combine, it is the drawing of a dis- 
tinction; especially if there is a distinc- 
tion to draw, such as the one between a 
trial of faith and atrial of temper. So, if 
this paper should appear better fitted for 
theologians than for any other class of 
readers, it will be (1) because they seem 
greatly disturbed by this new theory of 
evolution, and (2) because they can recog- 
nize distinctions that are distinctions. 

To begin with Scripture. Recall Peter 
at our Lord’s apprehension, rushing from 
sleep to sword-drawing, thinking, no 
doubt, to save the Master, making that 
assault upon Malchus. Nothing at this 
date shows that Peter had lost his faith; 
but everything shows that he had lost his 
temper. The Lord, however, with his 
healing hand- took Peter out of this 
trouble, and told him, and all other hasty- 
tempcred Peters until now, to keep the 
sword in its Christian place—the sheath. 

Now, it appears to some of us, not in the 
thick of the fight with evolution ourselves, 
but giving aid and comfort to those who 
are, that there may be need of watchfulness 
lest Peter’s mistake be repeated. It is with 
diffidence that this is suggested, because, 
being in the reserve corps, We may not see 
what is the best movement to make; yet, if 
allowed, we may present a few considera- 
tions favoring a moderate use of the theo- 
logical sword and suggesting attention to 
the distinction referred to. 

To show the need of patience at the very 
outset, let us hear what this “‘ evolution” 
is. One of its own books says: ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion is a change from an indefinite, incohe- 
rent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity, through continuous differ- 
entiations and integrations.” Let him who 
goes into a conflict with that have a wary 
mind! But let us lighten this ponderous 








more firmly together than the conviction of 
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page 248): 

‘Evolution maintains that nothing in 
Nature is produced all at once, in com- 
pleted form; nothing begins in the adult 
state. On the contrary, everything com- 
mences in the infant or rudimen state, 
and passes, by a succession of degrees, 
through an immensity of phenomena, infi- 
nitely little, until it at last appears under 
its precise and determinate form, which, 
in its turn, is itself dissolved, in the 
same manner, by a regression of phenom- 
ena analogous to the progress that pro- 
duced it, which is called the law of integra- 
tion and of dissolution.” 

M. Janet then shows that creation by 
evolution renders final causes neither im- 
possible nor useless, and suggests to ‘abso- 
lute evolutionists, like Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, that when they think by opposing 
special creations they thereby dispose of 
final causes and a creative intelligence 
they ‘‘mix up very different questions.” 
And this is the opinion of many good men 
and true, who caa see through modern 
theories more clearly than most of us can 
see. This being so, if any one asserts that 
evolution is necessarily atheistic, he asserts 
what the scientific peers of Darwin and 
Spencer do not admit; and, moreover, in 
making that assertion he takes the burden 
of proof. 

We grant that in the present unfolding 
of this theory there is enough to ruffle the 
temper of those who have “‘ finished their 
studies,” and whose manuscripts upon the 
‘‘Creational Periods,” and the like, may 
have to fall into the waste-basket; but, in 
all seriousness, what is there to disturb 
their faith, as an effort is made to establish 
this theory? That {is allthe length things 
have come. As yet, evolutionists make no 
pretense to a demonstration, They are 
filling their gaps ‘‘ by faith.” But, should 
ever the system be smoothed into truth, are 
the religious, of all others, to regret it? 
That be far from them. But, however 
things may turn, at this date there are evo- 
lutionists theistic and evolutionists athe- 
istic, just as there are theologians pious 
and theologians impious; and we shall do 
well to judge them as they show them- 
selves, taking the bad as “‘ visitations” and 
the good as helpers to the truth, believing 
that the truth will stand, after all our flur- 
ries over it. 

Pending this theory’s struggle for exist- 
ence, we may be instructed by recalling 
some other conflicts, out of which we have 
emerged into calmness, because, as history 
now verifies, not the faith, but the patience 
of the saints had been under a strain. +: 

The memory of the living embraces the 
zeal which warned the churches against the 
New Haven divinity. It was sapping the 
foundations of the faith, by its incipient 
rationalism. And yet who would know 
now that there had ever been a war of 
giants over a philosophy of doctrine? The 
departing vision of this conflict was ‘‘a 
Taylor man ina Tyler pulpit, and a Tyler 
man in a Taylor pulpit.” Not 

*“ Even in ashes live its wonted fires,” 

And where now is the New School Presby- 
terian Church, or the Old School, either, 
for that matter? ‘As they were ” before 
they both, in all good conscience, mistook 
a zeal of feeling for a defense of faith. 
The reunion was a work meet for repent- 
ance, though repentance was never pro- 
fessed. The Presbyterian faith being still 
safe in the common ‘ Confession,” the 
late divergence is thus tacitly owned to 
have been largely in the Presbyterian 
temper. 

Nor are these things local or infrequent. 
See the Church of Scotland in the ten- 
years conflict which ended in the Disrup- 
tion. And now within a few years that 
Church has voluntarily given up “‘ patron- 
age,” the cause of the strife; virtually 
owning that from 1833 to 1843 she was 
not so much afflicted with an attack upon 
her ‘“‘ vital principles ” as afflicted with an 
excited political temper. 

And about the same date the United 
Presbyterians cast out several of their min- 
isters for preaching unrestricted atonement 
and spiritual influence; and now these 
same Presbyterians issue a ‘‘ Declaration ” 
that they allow such an interpretation of 
their Standards as these expelled ministers 
most likely would have accepted. The 
mistake made in the heat of that contro- 
versy has become apparent year by year; 
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for one of the expelled is the present Dr. 
James Morison, of Glasgow, whose career 
has signally falsified the prophecies of his 
‘‘subversion of the faith,” since, by mas- 
sive learning and sound judgment, he has 
become the peer of Lightfoot and Meyer, 
making the whole Church his debtor for 
his reverent and evangelical expositions. 

But perhaps more to the point has been 
our mistakes in the warfare with science. 
It is not very long since a geologist was “‘a 
speckled bird.” Such men as Edward 
Hitchcock and John Pye Smith were said 
‘‘to need watching.” Even Hugh Miller 
required all the high Calvinism he took out 
of the rocks to keep his vision theory of 
creation and its Sabbatic rest within hear- 
ing. And when Pye Smith propounded a 
partial deluge, many may remember the 
anxiety felt for water enough ‘‘to drown 
the world,” to give the Ark room to sail, to 
have the dove denied a resting-place for her 
foot. How was the Bible to be retained if 
such notions prevailed? In fact, as Dr. Hitch- 
cock shows (‘* Bib. Rep.,” Vol. 1X), geolo- 
gists who imputed the changes in the earth’s 
condition to secondary causes were charged 
with atheism. Here isaspecimen. ‘itis 
manifest that the mineral geology, consid- 
ered asa science, can do as well without 
God (though in a question concerning the 
earth) as Lucretius did.” But that is the 
calmuess of philosophy, to fervor like this. 

“The ‘first day’ is the ‘ beginning’; and if 

we fix that beginning by the eternal testi- 
mony of the same truth, all the vain ‘ neb- 
ulosities’ of a graceless philosophy are dis- 
pelled forever. This is the self-evident 
definition of the ‘beginning’ which God 
himself has given us, and we here defy all 
the combined ability of infidelity, philoso- 
phy, and geology to prove ‘the beginning’ 
to have been anterior to the ‘first day’ God 
here intends. No geologist who may read 
these pages will henceforth remain ignor- 
ant of his war against Omnipotence and 
Everlasting Truth.” (Quoted by John Pye 
Smith from Rev. LH. Cole.) 
Now, who fails to see that those making 
such assertions against geology—and, we 
may add, repeating them against evolution 
—have only their temper in agitation, 
while they may imagine themselves trem- 
bling for the faith? 

Other conflicts, if cited, would show the 
same end. Debated sciences have come to 
the aid of Christian thinking. Astronomy 
has glorified God; geography opened the 
earth and its pathways to the Gospel; 
geology deepened faith in the divine fore- 
sight; and philology preserves and purifies 
the word it was todestroy. And, touching 
interpretation—for here we are as anxious 
as any of our brethren—we remind our- 
selves that the Bible has outlived the 
lengthening of the Mosaic days, and the 
poetic peans over ancient battles, ‘‘the stars 
in their courses fighting against Sisera,” 
the sun and the moon not leaving theirs, 
to help Joshua. These songs have not 
taken our salvation from us. We, surely, 
have faith enough in the Bible to see it 
admit other new meanings. There may be 
an extravagant literality, as well as an 
extravagant liberality, and wise is the 
discerner of their golden mean. We pro- 
test against @ priori scientific judgments 
upon our doctrines. Ought we, in all 
fairness, to thrust in a priori interpretations 
before scientific facts? ‘‘ Strike, but hear,” 
if good for one side, is good for the other; 
that is, if there are two sides, a thing which 
can hardly be allowed by us, who believe 
in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth. His words should see 
his works, and his works hear his words, 
that neither sight nor sound of God may 
lead us astray. 

We the more readily make this plea for 
patience with a new theory, because we 
have no especial favor for it, nor especial 
prejudice against it. As a novelty it 
appears to us crude and pretentious; and, 
allied to a philosophy worse than itself, we 
consider it, at this date, misleading to 
young thinkers and dangerous to souls. 
But in the hands of patient and reverent 
naturalists it may explain much, and ulti- 
mately give a grandeur to the universe as 
yet unseen. Hence our counsel to take it 
as a test of patience, rather than assail it as 
an enemy to faith. To end where we be- 
gan, in the presence of the Incarnate Truth, 
let us remember that the conflict with error 
is long, and calmly looked through, by those 
in the secret of its end. A rash blow for 
the truth may only hurt a slave’s head; and 
delay the triumph, till even that be healed. 

Yas CoLLees. 
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Tae PrRELupE.—SecreTarRy SCHURZ AND THE 
Isp1ay QUESTION. 


In the great historical meetings held in the 
Old South before the Revolution few aud- 
fences could have been more crowded than 
Mr. Cook’s was,inthe same building, at his 
150th Boston Monday Lecture, at noon, March 
15th. The house was packed to the roof. 
Large numbers were obliged to stand, and 
some were turned away for want of room. As 
the conclusion of a five-years course of lec- 
tures on difficult themes, the scene was a re- 
markable one. The audience, as usual, con- 
sisted chiefly of men, and contained hundreds 
of ministers, teachers, and other educated 
hearers. The customary staff of six sten- 
ographic reporters werein their places. All 
the religious denominations were represented, 
Professor Gulliver, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, and A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, 
sitting near each other, and Dean Gray, of the 
Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, 
leading the devotional exercises. Mr. Cook 
opened by saying: 

Before the invocation, allow me to say that 
Iholdin my hand a list of twenty or thirty 
names, from which the ticket-holders of the 
Boston Monday Lectureship are expected to 
select at least ten, to continue the discussion 
of great themes here during my absence, and 
to dazzle me out of sight. [Laughter.] The 
secret of securing attention is to say the thing 
that needs to be said. If the committee in 
charge of this lectureship will shut their eyes 
and grasp ten names out of this catalogue at 
random, they can hardly fail to pack this 
house to the roof. [The names of twenty- 
seven distinguished speakers were then read. | 


Lists of these names will be left on the re- 
porter’s tables in front of the platform, and, 
after the lecture, the persons who have 
bought season tickets and single tickets dur- 
ing the course are requested to cast ballots 
into the hats which will be on the tables. 
You are asked to place ten names on each 
ballot. This may not decide the matter, for 
the committee may not be able to obtain the 
services of some of the men for whom you 
vote, and yet it will be a compliment to any 
that they have received a large vote. All the 
denominations which have been united bith- 
erto in the Lectureship are abundantly repre- 
sented in this list. 

The proof that you can fill a ball at noon on 
the busiest day of the week to the uppermost 
gallery during the next year or two years is 
that you have done so for the last five. Dis- 
cuss great subjects ; allow distinguished men 
to speak briefly at the end of each lecture; 
and, whether you have preludes or not, I be- 
lieve you will hold a large house ; and if you 
do this you will have your newspaper and 
your reading audience of half a million. 

I beseech you never to let Boston become a 
Little Peddlington in the discussions of our 
times. If you think that the American 
Athens is a little provincial in her railways 
and ocean steamships, be all the more anxious 
to make her national in her influence on ed 
ucation, and in political and social reform, 
and in the study of the relations of Christian- 
ity to science. You have in this Lectureship 
a solemn and, I had almost said, an immense 
opportunity of usefulness, for it is in your 
power to reach from this independent plat- 
form the whole country between Plymouth 
Rock and the Golden Gate with discussions of 
the most important issues of our period. 
Allow no timid provincialists to deter you 
from the use of your opportunity. If any one 
of you were asked to address an audience con- 
taining three thousand ministers, you would 
feel that the occasion should be used with 
a sense of sacred responsibility. One of the 
newspapers which has published the Boston 
Monday Lectures in full for three years reach- 
es seven thousand and another ten thousand 
ministers weekly. Keep your great audience; 
hold your fifteen newspapers; and may God 
be with you, as he was with our fathers! 


THe PRELUDE. 


It is one of the delicious secrets of Boston 
society that when, on the banks of theCharles, 
the poet Longfellow first met the Indian 
maiden, Bright Eyes, he lassoed one of her 
hands in both of his, looked down into her 
face, and, after an appreciable interval, said: 
* This is Minnehaha.”” At Washington, when 
President Hayes met Bright Eyes, he drew her 
from a talkative company into a corner of s 
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gteat reception-room, atid, after an hour’s con 

versation, came back and presented her to her 
friends with the remark that the President of 
the United States and Miss Bright Eyes are 
agreed on the Indian question. [Applause.] 

It is al last safe to say that the churches are 
aroused to the fact that the worst set of sav- 
ages on our frontier is the pickpocket tribe, 
and that they are all whites. [Applause.] It 
would not be safe to affirm that politics are 
aroused to the full significance of this fact; 
and yet the whole aspect of the Indian ques- 
tion, thank God ! has changed in politics with- 
in a year. 

On the banks of the Missouri, last May, it 
was my fortune to meet the brave Omaha 
editor who had just brought thecase of Stand- 
ing Bear before Judge Dundy. Mr. Tibbles 
insisted on introducing me to an Indian girl, 
of whom he said nothing more than that she 
was the daughter of Iron Eye, a chief of the 
Omaha tribe. I was rushing at the moment to 
catch the Overland train, and felt that inter- 
ruption wasin some sense an impertinence ; 
but I had not seen Bright Eyes more than 
fifteen minutes before I had advised her 
guardian to bring her to the Atlantic Coast, 
introduce herto Mr. Phillips and to Boston, 
and to appeal from the courts to the people, 
from the tomabawk to the platform, press, and 
parlor, and thus endeavor to arouse, by agita- 
tion, a public sentiment which might effect 
something at Washington. Mr. Tibbles fol- 
lowed that course, and probably nothing of 
late bas more thoroughly united this city than 
sympathy for the Indian cause. 

It isthe glory of Boston that from the hour 
of her birth she has thought more of ideas 
and great principles than of anything material 
in our civilization. She has never been daz- 
zled by the candlestick; but has always re- 
served her reverence for the candle. It is the 
glory of Boston, for instance, when the great 
principle of total abstinence is assailed in 
quarters otherwise respectable, that she is 
moved far more than New York would be, or 
perhaps any other city in the United States; 
and she is not to be called a village on that 
account, but rather a queenly city of the soul, 
as she is, loyal to principle and feeling a ‘stain 
like a wound. Just so on the point of justice 
to the Indian: this city was more open to 
appeal than any other in the United States. 
Certain it is that the parlor and the pulpit, the 
press and the platform were united here; and 
ove can hardly say which of the four great 
instrumentalities did the most to push to the 
front the discussion of the Indian question 
from the pojnt of view of the Indian himself. 


The Secretary of the Interior at Washington 
had the audacity to write to this city and re- 
quest that a committee should be appointed to 
come tothe Potomac, and to put a telescope 
to its eyes, and a microscope at the end of the 
telescope, and endeavor to ascertain if there is 
in existence now, under areformed adminis- 
tration, anything like an Indian ring. A com- 
mittee, with an ex-governor of Massachusetts 
at its head and with one of the brave philan- 
thropic merchants of Boston as its secretary 
and treasurer (the latter not by any means the 
office of a sinecure), was appointed, and the 
secretary went to Washington. Shortly after 
the chief of the pickpocket tribe was found in 
the Indian Bureau as Commissioner. He has 
been deposed. An Indian Ring was discov- 
ered, as the result of the agitation upon this 
subject; but it was welded so closely about 
the neck of the Secretary of the Interior that 
it was invisible under his beard. [Laughter.] 
With German honesty, Carl Schurz tore off 
the ring. Perhaps it was the great German 
heart in him, attaching him to hisown ap- 
pointee, that blinded him somewhat to the 
misdeeds of the Indian Commissioner, whom he 
deposed and did not allow to resign. Al- 
though the Secretary of the Interior tore an 
Indian ring from his neck, and now breathes 
and thinks more freely, I must tell him that a 
ring found under the beard of any public 
official and unseen by the official himself is 
not a Gyges ring. It does not make the wearer 
invisible. [Applause.]} 

What do I want more than Secretary Schurz 
is willing to grant now on the Indian ques- 
tion? Two things. First, a decision by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Standing Bear 
and of the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in its application to Indians. Second, a 
provision of law that, after Indians have been 
assigned lands in severalty, they shall have 
power to protect themselves in the possession 
of it and in all the rights which the Four- 
teenth Amendment in letter and in spirit 
guarantees. 

Légal cases tnstituted to secure justice to 
Indian tribes have been turned out of the 
United States courts. To this fact Secretary 
Schurz points, and so discourages the effort 
of Boston and Omaha to carry a new case up 
to the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, some- 
thing has happened since Gen. Scott dreve 
the Cherokees out of Georgia. The Four- 
teenth Amendment has been passed. Judge 
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& person, and that the habeas corpus act can be 
applied to protect his life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. In California the Fourteenth Amendment 
has been used to shield the Chinese from sand- 
lot ruffians. Although neither Indians nor 
Mongolians are citizens, it has been decided 
that they are persons, and, as such, entitled to 
the protection of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which requires that no person, whether 
citizen or not, shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law. These events change the case of the In- 
dians before the Supreme Court. It is no 
proof at all that a suit will not now succeed 
to point us, as Secretary Schurz does, to the 
fact that the Supreme Court, before the Four- 
teenth Amendment was passed, rejected the 
claim of the Cherokees. 

The Secretary of the Interior has written 
certain letters to a noble lady, Mrs. Jackson, 
whose eloquent articles in defense of the Indi- 
an cause have already become a part of stand- 
ard literature on the subject, and he affirms 
that he does not see how a suit in defense of 
the rights of Standing Bear and those whom 
he represents can be brought before the Su- 
preme Court. I have letters here from one of 
the very highest judicial authorities in the 
land, whom I am not permitted to name ; and 
he says there are a dozen ways in which such 
a suit can be brought before the highest tri- 
bunal of the land. If I could give you my 
authority for the legal assertions I am about 
to make, you would respect it much more 
highly than that of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior himself. The letter I hold in my hand is 
from « specialist, who has given to this case 
years of attention. 


It may be true that the Indians, as a tribe, 
cannot sue in the Federal Court to recover a 
reservation, because there may be nobody on 
it or in pgss@sion of any part of it to be sued. 
Of course, the Government cannot be sued, 
because the law does not permit this. The 
Government may exclude all persons from the 
land in question. But simply because the 
Government cannot be sued, as stated, it does 
not by any means follow that a suit may not 
be instituted to test the validity of the whole 
matter involved in the controversy. Suppose 
the Poncas should go upon their old reserva- 
tion, ostensibly for the, purpose of remaining 
there. The Government official would then 
arrest and remove them as trespassers on an 
Indian reservation. The law authorizes the 
use of the military forces for this purpose, and 
trespassers are frequently removed. It is the 
duty of the arresting officer to convey the al- 
leged offender to the nearest United States 
court for trial. The offender must be turned 
over to the civil authorities for that purpose. 
When that is done, a habeas corpus could issue 
against the arresting officer, or the whole 
question could be raised on proceedings to be 
instituted by the district attorney, represent- 
ing the Government when acting against the 
trespasser. 

The right of an Indian to appear in court is 
settled until Judge Dundy’s decision is re- 
versed. At Washington much comment was 
made on what was called the new departure 
of Judge Dundy in regard to the laws con- 
cerning Indians; but, after mature and careful 
deliberation, many, and very many, have set- 
tled down to the conclusion that the decision 
wasright. Itis understood that the Honor- 
able retary of the Interior is of this opin- 
ion and that the Attorney-General agrees with 
bim. 

It is claimed by some friends of the Indian 
that the Fourteenth Amendment makes him a 
citizen. The language of the amendment is 
that all persons ‘born within the United States 
or subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citi- 
zens. Now, it is true that the territories have 
been decided to be portions of the United 
States, and that most of the Indians are born 
in the territories. It is not true, however, that 
the Indians are “‘ born subject,” in the full 
sense, ‘‘to the jurisdiction of the United 
States.”» They are not completely subject to 
that jurisdiction while they maintain their in- 
dependent or semi-iadependent tribal rela_ 
tions. It is granted that we make laws for the 
Indians in several particulars ; but the Gov- 
ernment recognizes their tribal relations, and 
so their semi-independence. It is this peculiar 
state of the Indian as a ward that has puzzled 
our statesmen. While the tribal relations are 
kept up, and the Government recognizes it, we 
cannot claim that the Indian isa citizen under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, for he is not born 
directly subject to the laws of the United 
States. The Fourteenth Amendment, how- 
ever, makes such a broad distinction between 
citizen and person that a man may safely take 
Judge Dundy’s position, and assert that, al- 
though no man can prove that the Indian is 
now a citizen, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to prove that he {is a person; and, as 
such, under both the Fourteenth Amendment 
and the Revised Statutes that have been passed 
in sccordance with ft, is entitled to the pr-o 
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tection of life, liberty, and property by the 
forms of law administered in the Supreme 
Court. I affirm, first, that the Indian hasa 
right to come into the Federal courts when he 
is wronged under the laws of the United 
States ; and, secondly, thatin all other cases 
he may come intothe state courts for that 
purpose, 

Secretary Schurz does not advise the carry- 
ing of Standing Bear’s case up to the Supreme 
Court. The public does. Judge Dundy does. 
Lawyers who have given the most attention to 
the case do. The philanthropists who have 
raised funds for the protection of the Indians 
in their rights are all eager to have this matter 
decided before the Supreme Court. My first 
demand is that you should agree with the Bos- 
ton idea, and not with the Secretary of the 
Interior, and continue to push your claim for 
justice for Standing Bear, and all whom he 
represents, before the highest tribunal of the 
land. [Applause.] 

When the appeal was made to the courts in 
behalf of Standing Bear, the Indiun Bureau 
said that no case could be brought; but acase 
was brought and won. It is the same Bureau 
which now says the case cannot be carried up 
to the Supreme Court. 

The next thing I want, which Secretary 
Schurz does not appear willing to grant, is 
the substanee of the following amendment to 
the bill now before Congress. The general 
details of the bill presented to the House In- 
dian Committee have been approved by your 
Boston Committee and also by the Secretary 
of the*Interior. Bright Eyes and Standing 
Bear, who sat on this platform a few weeks 
ago, have been cross-examined by Congress. 
The Ponca delegation and Mr. Tibbles are 
agreed with Carl Schurz in support of the bill 
before Congress, except that Bright Eyes, and 
Standing Bear, and White Eagle, and Iron Eye, 
andr. Tibbles still demand one further guar- 
anty. 

The object of the rejected amendment is to 
give the Indian opportunity to protect his title 
to land. 

‘‘Any Indian settled upon an allotment, 
according to the provisions of this act, shall 
have the same right, in every state and terri- 
tory, to make enforce contracts, to sue, be 
a party, give evidence, and to the full and 
equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for 
the security of ne and property, as en- 
joyed by white citizens ; and no Indian so set- 
tled upon an allotment shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law, and no state or territory shall pass or 
enforce any law denying any such Indian with- 
in its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
law.” 

You say that the bill now before Congress 
secures enough without this amendment. 
Listen to Bright Eyes on that question: 

‘* WaSHINGTON, D.C., 
by renee I Horet, 
ebruary 1880. 
“Rev. JosePH Cook: : 

‘Dear Sir :—There are two bills before Con- 

ess—one to move the Poncas back to their 
and and pay them fifty thousand dollars, and 
the other to give each Indian of every tribe an 
allotment of land and give him a patent to it. 
Neither of them have, however, been reported 
from the committees. There is no telling when 
they will be passed. Our object is to make 
Congress give to every Indian a title to his 
land, and give bim the protection of the law, 
so that his land cannot be taken from him by 
an executive order, or any of his property, 
without process of law.”’ 

This maiden has a strange facility in coining 
epigrammatic sentences. She opens an article 
in a recent New York paper with this most in- 
cisive remark: ‘‘The solution of the Indian 
question is citizenship.”” But she does not 
deal in generalities, and here is another sen- 
tence which goes to the heart of the case : 

“ A title to land is of no use to a man unless 
he can protect it in the courts. 

“The committee of investigation has only 
brought into stronger light the wrongs and 
outrages committed on the helpless, defense- 
less Poncas. The cross-examination of the 
Government official who was responsible for 
the deed was masterly, and he was made to 
show from his own testimony the pitiless 
cruelty exercised in their removal. Such cases 
as this have happened, and will happen again 
and again, as long as the Indian has not the 
protection of the law, but is subject to the 
will of one man.”’ 

Let me contrast the civilization which Long- 
fellow represents with the barbarism of the 
the border. As he lassoed Bright Eyes’ hand, 
border rufflans on horseback sometimes lasso 
Indian girls by their necks with ropes, draw 
their prey to the saddle-bow, and ride off into 
the forest. 


“When an executive order,” continues 
Bright Eyes, “ can rob a man of all he has and 
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One of Bright Eyes epigrams is that “isw is 
liberty.” . 





nologists and scientists, that the Indian is the 
only human being. on the face of the earth 
who is incapable of being a citizen because he 
cannot take care of himself. Perhaps he is 
an isolated species of mankind. e tables 
of the Government reports, however, show 
that the moral condition of the Indians com- 
ree ranged with that of the neighboring 

literate whites. Fifteen tribes compare fa- 
vorably, twelve are as , thirteen superior, 
three inferior. The of the account is 
in favor of the Indians. 

“‘The fatal mistake of the Government,” 
so Bright Eyes concludes, ‘‘ has been in taking 
eare of the Indian, and feeding him like a 
child, instead of making him take care of 
himeelf, like a man.. The more you help a 
man,the more you degrade him. The more 
you make a man help himself, the more you 
elevate him. Experience is the best of teach- 
ers and, I might say. the best of civilizers. 
The Indian has been denied the lesson of ex- 
perience. When the Government accepts the 
teaching of history that self-help is the only 
agency that elevates men, and gives to the Indian 
rights accorded to every other race, the In- 
dian problem will be solved. [Applause.] 

“ BRIGHT Eygs.”’ 

It is no part of the purposes of the friends 
of the Indians to fence off a little fresh water 
inthe middle of the Atlantic. We would 
break up the reservation and tribal system. 
We would give the Indians full title to land. 
We would absorb them gradually into the 
body of self-supporting and self-protecting 
citizens. The final demands of your Boston 
Committee are those of the best’ statesman- 
ship. 

‘*1. That the solemn treaties and pledges of 
the Government to the Indians be in all cases 
honestly and promptly fulfilled. 


“2, That the Indian be recognized not only 
as a person, but as a fellow-citizen, entitled to 
the protection of the law, and also made 
amenable. to it; and that he enjoy all the 
privileges accorded to all other persons and 
citizens. 

“3. That the present reservations now 
granted to the Indians, whether by treaty, 
executive order, or otherwise, be ceded to 
them by absolute title, inalienable for twenty- 
five years, except upon a vote of three-fourths 
of the male adults of the tribe, subject to the 
consent of the Government. 

“4, That individual Indians shonld have the 
same privileges in selecting allotments that 
other persons enjoy, and that titles should be 
granted to them upon the same conditions, 
with this exception only that these lands shall 
be inalienable for twenty-five years. 

“It is our confident belief that these meas- 
urés alone will solve the so-called Indian 
problem ; and that it will be easily solved, if 
we deal with it in a spirit of justice, human- 
ity, and truth. 

““THomas TALBor, 
F. O. Prrxce, 
Rorvs EL.is, 
Joun W. CANDLER, 
Witt H. Lincory. 
** Committee.” 

Standing Bear, who came to this platform 
only afew hours after he had heard of the 
death of his brother, had then, as you remem- 
ber, a face of inexpressible sorrow. Only of 
late has Congress been told how the brother 
of Standing Bear died. Twice he had been 
arrested, for no adequate cause. A merely 
technical offense put him in danger of being 
sent once more to prison. Soldiers were em- 
ployed, and they tried to seize Big Snake ; but 
he threw them all off. He opened his robes 
and showed his assailants that he had no 
weapon. He said he did not wish to goto 
jail, and would rather die previously. The 
officer called for handcuffs and more soldiers; 
but the Indian threw them all off. More sol- 
diers came in, and one of them struck him in 
the face with the butt of his rifle. Over- 
powered by numbers, the Indian was thrust 
against a wall, and a soldier put the muzzle of 
his rifle to the unarmed man’s head and shot 
him through the brain. His back was against 
the wall, and as the bullet went through bim 
it went through the wall and passed close to 
another Pones outside. ‘ After he wasdead,”’ 
80 says ap eye-witness, under oath before Con- 
gress, “‘I examined his clothing, and found 
no weapon about him.’”” The man who was 
bereaved in that way of a brother, as dear to 
him as any brother of yours is to any one of 
you, writes to me, in most touching, simple, 
dignified syllables : 


the laws, of the wrong done us; and now they 
know it. I can do no more, I wish to 
return to my family and to go to work for my- 
self. We are avery weak people, and your 
people are very strong. I have done all I can 
do. I have told you of our wrongs and asked 
justice of your people. I am yery tired of 
waiting. e shall never forget what you 
have done for ts. Sraxpme Bean” 
Let us call to this house John Eliot once 
more. Let us demand, fn the naine of the his- 
toric spirits which make this temple the Santa 
Croce of New England, a William Penn as a 
permanent fixture fn the Indian Bureau. [Ap- 
plause.] Let us adopt as our unflinching re- 
solve entire loyalty to the exhortation of our 
own Longfellow : 
“ Yo whose hearts are fresh and “i 
Who believe that in all ages —- 











Every human heart is human, 

And that feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this song of Minnehaha |” 


(Applause. ) 





Tue LECTURE. 


It is @ felicity that I am able to present to 
this audience to-day an account of certain 
experiments in psychography observed by my- 
self, and conducted under conditions more 
severe than were complied with in the an- 
alogous investigations on the same subject by 
the German professors at Leipsic. All my 
life | have had, I hope, not only a healthful 
shyness, but a horror of quacks. Of ail 
quacks, however, the theological or the 
spiritualistic quack, who stands between 
Heaven and earth to trade in men’s fears of 
Hell and hopes of Heaven, has had the most 
of my loathing. I have, therefore, never 
visited any so-called medium, and perhaps I 
never shall, unless forced to do so by some 
exigency of scientific research. On the 
occasion I am about to describe, I did not go 
to any medium’s rooms ; for, if I had doneso, 
I should feel like making an apology to this 
assembly. (Sensation.] I went to the house 
of one of your oldest citizens, a gentleman 
who, as editor and author, has earned and 
commands the respect of the nation. On in- 
vitation, I consented to meet, in the library 
of Mr. Epes Sargent, a psychic of whom I had 
heard various reports, some of them not alto- 
gether reassuring. I took with memy family 
physician [laughter], and my wife [laughter], 
and a friend of hers, a lady who herself had 
performed psychical experiments for Mrs. 
Stowe. I had also the assistance of this lady’s 
husband, an acute editor, who has earned an 
excellent reputation as an exposer of psychical 
frauds. In the company of nine persons who 
witnessed the phenomena, there were four 
believers and five unbelievers in Spiritualism. 
The experiments, which filled an ever «3 had 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory traits, ‘od con- 
sisted in the production of so-called spirit- 
writing by a pencil wholly untouched. 

The following were the satisfactory points: 


1. Five strong gas-jets, four in a chandelier 
over the table and one in a central position on 
the table, were burning all the while in the 
library where the experiments took place. 

2. At no time were the slates on which the 
abnormal writing was produced taken from 
the sight of any one of the nine persons who 
watched them. The writing was not done, as 
was Slade’s in London and at Leipsic, on 
slates held under a table. 

8. The utmost care was taken by all the ob- 
servers to see that the slates were perfectly 
clean just before they were closed. 

4. During the first experiment nine persons 
clasped each one hand or two over and under 
the two slates. The psychic’s hands were 
among the others, and he certainly did not 
remove his hands from this position while the 
sound of the writing was heard. 

5. Each observer had written on a scrap of 
paper given him by the psychic the name of a 
deceased friend and a question addressed to 
the person named. All the scraps were folded 


‘|. into tight small pellets and placed in a group 


on the table and then mixed, until I could not 
tell my pellets from others in the collection. 
Half a dozen of the names were correctly given 
by the psychic, while the pellets remained un- 
opened. 

No opinion is ventured here to the method 
by which he obtained this knowledge. One 
of the two pellets which 1 had thrown into the 
group contained the following words: ‘‘War- 
ner Cook. In what year was my father born?” 
I put in one question which could be answered 
by any one who could read my thoughts. I 
put in another which could not be thus an- 
swered, for I did not know the answer to it. 

The psychic, who certainly had not seen me 
fold or write the pellet, for he was not in the 
room at the time, told me correctly the name 
it contained, which was that of my grandfath- 
er. He told also correctly the name in the 
seeond pellet. I thought this perhaps merely 
a case of mind-reading. The psychic wrote on 
a slate: ‘‘I wish you to know that I can come. 
I do so long toreach you. W.C.” I judged 
that this perhaps was frand, although I was 
told it came from a spirit. 

The psychic, however, begen to suffer or 
assume singular contortions, and said they 
were the results of the efforts of a spirit to 
communicate through him. I very much 
doubted whether he was not acting a part, 
and watched him, as al] the rest of the com- 
pany did, very closely in every one of his mo- 
tions. He placed two slates on s table before 
him, and s hand, palm downward, on each 
slate. 


He seemed to be making a strong effort of 
will, and said he could not tell whether the 
experiment would suctéed. Biting a small 
fragment, not much larger than four or five 
times the size of the head of « pin, from the 
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top of a slate-pencil, he placed the bit on one 
of the slates and called on us all to see that 
both surfaces were clean. This we did, in the 
full light of five gas-burners, to our perfect 
satisfaction. The psychic then shut the slates, 
with the fragment between them, and re- 
quired us all to grasp the edges of the slates. 
He drew my hands into a position near his and 
made several strokes over the back of one of 
them. Meanwhile, his face showed strong 
efforts of will; his whole countenance ener- 
gized; he seemed to be in an agony of yvoll- 
tion ; his features changed their expression to 
one of great vigor and determination; and 
yet, while this look was kept up, he was shed- 
ding tears. It was in this mood of the psychic 
that the audible writing began and continued. 

6. While a dozen hands in full light were 
tightly clasped about the slates, we all dis- 
tinctly heard the peculiar grating sound of a 
slate-pencil moving between them. I said 
* Hist |” once or twice; and, in a nearly per- 
fect silence, we, every one of us, heard writing 
going on between the surfaces. Afterward 
we saw the fragment of pencil which was used, 
and noticed that it was worn by the friction of 
writing. 

7. The writing found on one of the slates 
when they were opened was in response to my 
question, and was as follows: ‘I think in 
1812, but am not sure. Warner Cook,’ _ 

This date was correct. The doubt expressed 
in the reply did not exist in my own thoughts, 
for I knew what the date was. During the 
writing I was not thinking of the date, how- 
ever; but very cautiously watching the psychic, 
to detect fraud. 

8. In a second experiment the psychic closed 
the slates in our sight, after they had been 
washed with a wet sponge, which I had my- 
self procured from one of Mr. Sargent’s cham- 
bers, and had also been heavily rubbed by my 
handkerchief, in presence of us all, as they 
lay on the table. We were determiced that no 
invisible writing should remain on the slates, 
if any had been put there by sleight-of-hand 
or previously to the gathering of the company. 
After they had been shut upon the pencil, the 
psychic, at my request, placed on them two 
strong brass clamps, one at each end. [Mr. 
Cook here exhibited to the audience the clamps, 
holding together the slates in question.] Thus 
arranged, the slates were placed by him 
in my right band, which [ extended at arm’s 
length over the back of my chair into the 
open space of the room, while I left my 
other hand on the table. The psychic twice 
or three times turned the clamped slates over 
in my hand, and then returned his hands to 
the table, where, with the rest of the hands of 
the company, they were kept constantly in 
sight. In this position I held the slates a few 
seconds, and watched both them and the psy- 
chic. He appeared to be making no particular 
effort of will. When the slates were opened, 
these words were found written on one of their 
surfaces, in a feminine hand: ‘‘ God bless you 
all. I am here. Your loving friend, Fanny- 
Conant.” I had never heard of this person; 
but the name was recognized by several in the 
company as that of a psychic, now deceased 
and lately well known in Boston. 

9. One of the observers who assisted in the 
experiments, at my request, was my family 
physician, Dr. F. E. Bundy, of Boston ; a grad- 
uate of the Harvard Medical School—a man 
of great coolness and penetration of judgment 
and by no means inclined to adopt any spirit- 
ualistic theory. Another of the observers was 
Mr. Epes Sargent, who is known to the whole 
English-speaking world for the volumes which 
contain the results of the many years he has 
devoted to the study of psythical phe 
nomena. Of the nine observers, a me- 
jority were not only not Spiritualists, 
but thoroughly prejudiced against the 
claims made in behalf of the psychic who led 
the exgleriments. Written notes of the facte, 
as they occurred, were taken, without an in- 
stant’s delay, by Dr. Bundy and myeelf. 

10. Among the names correctly read in the 
closed pellets was that of an officer in the reg- 
ular army, shot dead in one of the preijiminary 
skirmishes of the Battle of the Wilderness. 
The editor present knew the officer well and 
the circumstances of his death. The instant 
the psychic pronounced the officer’s name he 
fell backward, with a quick, sudden motion, 
like that of one shot through the heart. After 
afew seconds, he wrote the word “Shot,” in 
large letters, on the slate. 

11. The hands of the company were so 
placed on the slates in the first experiment 
that the theory of fraud by the use of a mag- 
netic pencil is inapplicable to the facts. One 
of the observers held an open hand tightly 
against the bottom, and another on the top of 
the slates, which were perhaps six or ten 
inches above the surface of the table as it was 
clasped by the hands. Any magnet concealed 
in the sleeves of the psychic could not have 
been so used as to move the pencil. 

12. At the close of the experiments, the 
company unanimously endorsed a paper drawn 
up on the spot, and were agreed that the 
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for one of the expelled is the present Dr. 
James Morison, of Glasgow, whose career 
has signally falsified the prophecies of his 
“subversion of the faith,” since, by mas- 
sive learning and sound judgment, he has 
become the peer of Lightfoot and Meyer, 
making the whole Church his debtor for 
his reverent and evangelical expositions. 

But perhaps more to the point has been 
our mistakes in the warfare with science. 
It is not very long since a geologist was ‘‘a 
speckled bird.” Such men as Edward 
Hitchcock and John Pye Smith were said 
‘to need watching.” Even Hugh Miller 
required all the high Calvinism he took out 
of the rocks to keep his vision theory of 
creation and its Sabbatic rest within hear- 
ing. And when Pye Smith propounded a 
partial deluge, many may remember the 
anxiety felt for water enough ‘‘to drown 
the world,” to give the Ark room to sail, to 
have the dove denied a resting-place for her 
foot. How was the Bible to be retained if 
such notions prevailed? In fact, as Dr. Hitch- 
cock shows (‘* Bib. Rep.,” Vol. 1X), geolo- 
gists who imputed the changes in the earth’s 
condition to secondary causes were charged 
with atheism. Hereisaspecimen, ‘it is 
manifest that the mineral geology, consid- 
ered asa science, can do as well without 
God (though in a question concerning the 
earth) as Lucretius did.” But that is the 
calmness of philosophy, to fervor like this. 

“The ‘first day’ is the ‘ beginning’; and if 

we fix that beginning by the eternal testi- 
mony of the same truth, all the vain ‘ neb- 
ulosities’ of a graceless philosophy are dis- 
pelled forever. This is the self-evident 
definition of the ‘beginning’ which God 
himself has given us, and we here defy all 
the combined ability of infidelity, philoso- 
phy, and geology to prove ‘the beginning’ 
to have been anterior to the ‘first day’ God 
here intends. No geologist who may read 
these pages will henceforth remain ignor- 
ant of his war against Omnipotence and 
Everlasting Truth.” (Quoted by John Pye 
Smith from Rev. H. Cole.) 
Now, who fails to see that those making 
such assertions against geology—and, we 
may add, repeating them against evolution 
—have only their temper in agitation, 
while they may imagine themselves trem- 
bling for the faith? 

Other conflicts, if cited, would show the 
same end. Debated sciences have come to 
the aid of Christian thinking. Astronomy 
has glorified God; geography opened the 
earth and its pathways to the Gospel; 
geology deepened faith in the divine fore- 
sight; and philology preserves and purifies 
the word it was todestroy. And, touching 
interpretation—for here we are as anxious 
as any of our brethren—we remind our- 
selves that the Bible has outlived the 
lengthening of the Mosaic days, and the 
poetic peans over ancient battles, ‘‘the stars 
in their courses fighting against Sisera,” 
the sun and the moon not leaving theirs, 
to help Joshua. These songs have not 
taken our salvation from us. We, surely, 
have faith enough in the Bible to see it 
admit other new meanings. There may be 
an extravagant literality, as well as an 
extravagant liberality, and wise is the 
discerner of their golden mean. We pro- 
test against a priori scientific judgments 
upon our doctrines. Ought we, in all 
fairness, to thrust in a priori interpretations 
before scientific facts? ‘‘ Strike, but hear,” 
if good for one side, is good for the other; 
that is, if there are two sides, a thing which 
can hardly be allowed by us, who believe 
in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth. His words should see 
his works, and his works hear his words, 
that neither sight nor sound of God may 
lead us astray. 

We the more readily make this plea for 
patience with a new theory, because we 
have no especial favor for it, nor especial 
prejudice against it. As a novelty it 
appears to us crude and pretentious; and, 
allied to a philosophy worse than itself, we 
consider it, at this date, misleading to 
young thinkers and dangerous to souls. 
But in the hands of patient and reverent 
naturalists it may explain much, and ulti- 
mately give a grandeur to the universe as 
yet unseen. Hence our counsel to take it 
as a test of patience, rather than assail it as 
an enemy to faith. To end where we be- 
gan, in the presence of the Incarnate Truth, 
let us remember that the conflict with error 
is long, and calmly looked through, by those 
in the secret of its end. A rash blow for 
the truth may only hurt a slave’s head; and 
delay the triumph, till even that be healed. 

Ya.s COLLees. 
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THe PRELUDE.—SECRETARY SCHURZ AND THE 
INDIAN QUESTION. 

In the great historical meetings held in the 
Old South before the Revolution few aud- 
fences could have been more crowded than 
Mr. Cook’s was, inthe same building, at his 
150th Boston Monday Lecture, at noon, March 
15th. The house was packed to the roof. 
Large numbers were obliged to stand, and 
some were turned away for want of room. As 
the conclusion of a five-years course of lec- 
tures on difficult themes, the scene was a re- 
markable one. The audience, as usual, con- 
sisted chiefly of men, and contained hundreds 
of ministers, teachers, and other educated 
hearers. The customary staff of six sten- 
ographic reporters werein their places. All 
the religious denominations were represented, 
Professor Gulliver, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, and A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, 
sitting near each other, and Dean Gray, of the 
Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, 
leading the devotional exercises. Mr. Cook 
opened by saying: 

Before the invocation, allow me to say that 
Iholdin my hand a list of twenty or thirty 
names, from which the ticket-holders of the 
Boston Monday Lectureship are expected to 
select at least ten, to continue the discussion 
of great themes here during my absence, and 
to dazzle me out of sight. [Laughter.] The 
secret of securing attention is to say the thing 
that needs to be said. If the committee in 
charge of this lectureship will shut their eyes 
and grasp ten names out of this catalogue at 
random, they can hardly fail to pack this 
house to the roof. [The names of twenty- 
seven distinguished speakers were then read. | 

Lists of these names will be left on the re- 
porter’s tables in front of the platform, and, 
after the lecture, the persons who have 
bought season tickets and single tickets dur- 
ing the course are requested to cast ballote 
into the hats which will be on the tables. 
You are asked to place ten names on each 
ballot. This may not decide the matter, for 
the committee may not be able to obtain the 
services of some of the men for whom you 
vote, and yet it will be a compliment to any 
that they have received a large vote. All the 
denominations which have been united bith- 
erto in the Lectureship are abundantly repre- 
sented in this list. 

The proof that you can fill a ball at noon on 
the busiest day of the week to the uppermost 
gallery during the next year or two years is 
that you have done so for the last five. Dis- 
cuss great subjects; allow distinguished men 
to speak briefly at the end of each lecture; 
and, whether you have preludes or not, I be- 
lieve you will hold a large house ; and if you 
do this you will have your newspaper and 
your reading audience of half a million. 

I beseech you never to let Boston become a 
Little Peddlington in the discussions of our 
times. If you think that the American 
Athens is a little provincial in her railways 
and ocean steamships, be all the more anxious 
to make her national in her influence on ed 
ucation, and in political and social reform, 
and in the study of the relations of Christian- 
ity to science. You have in this Lectureship 
a solemn and, I had almost said, an immense 
opportunity of usefulness, for it is in your 
power to reach from this independent plat- 
form the whole country between Plymouth 
Rock and the Golden Gate with discussions of 
the most important issues of our period. 
Allow no timid provincialists to deter you 
from the use of your opportunity. If any one 
of you were asked to address an audience con- 
taining three thousand ministers, you would 
feel that the occasion should be used with 
a sense of sacred responsibility. One of the 
newspapers which has published the Boston 
Monday Lectures in full for three years reach- 
es seven thousand and another ten thousand 
ministers weekly. Keep your great audience; 
hold your fifteen newspapers; and may God 
be with you, as he was with our fathers! 


THE PRELUDE. 


It ts one of the delicious secrets of Boston 
society that when, on the banks of theCharles, 
the poet Longfellow first met the Indian 
maiden, Bright Eyes, he lassoed one of her 
hands in both of his, looked down into her 
face, and, after an appreciable interval, said: 
‘* This is Minnehaha.”” At Washington, when 
President Hayes met Bright Eyes, he drew her 
from a talkative company into a corner of @ 
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friends with the remark that the President of 
the United States and Miss Bright Eyes are 
agreed on the Indian question. [Applause.] 

It is at last safe to say that the churches are 
aroused to the fact that the worst set of sav- 
ageson our frontier is the pickpocket tribe, 
and that they are all whites. [Applause.] It 
would not be safe to affirm that politics are 
aroused to the full significance of this fact; 
and yet the whole aspect of the Indian ques- 
tion, thank God ! has changed in politics with- 
in a year. 

On the banks of the Missouri, last May, it 
was my fortune to meet the brave Omaha 
editor who had just brought thecase of Stand- 
ing Bear before Judge Dundy. Mr. Tibbles 
insisted on introducing me to an Indian girl, 
of whom he said nothing more than, that she 
was the daughter of Iron Eye, # chief of the 
Omaha tribe. I was rushing at the moment to 
catch the Overland train, and felt that inter- 
ruption wasin some sense an impertinence ; 
but I had not seen Bright Eyes more than 
fifteen minutes before I had advised her 
guardian to bring her to the Atlantic Coast, 
introduce herto Mr. Phillips and to Boston, 
and to appeal from the courts to the people, 
from the tomahawk to the platform, press, and 
parlor, and thus endeavor to arouse, by agita- 
tion, a public sentiment which might effect 
something at Wasbington. Mr. Tibbles fol- 
lowed that course, and probably nothing of 
late has more thoroughly united this city than 
sympathy for the Indian cause. 

It isthe glory of Boston that from the hour 
of her birth she has thought more of ideas 
and great principles than of anything material 
in our civilization. She has never been daz- 
zled by the candlestick; but has always re- 
served her reverence for the candle. It is the 
glory of Boston, for instance, when the great 
principle of total abstinence is assailed in 
quarters otherwise respectable, that she is 
moved far more than New York would be, or 
perhaps any other city in the United States; 
and she is not to be called a village on that 
account, but rather a queenly city of the soul, 
as she is, loyal to principle and feeling a‘stain 
like a wound. Just so on the point of justice 
to the Indian: this city was more open to 
appeal than any other in the United States. 
Certain it is that the parlor and the pulpit, the 
press and the platform were united here; and 
ove can hardly say which of the four great 
instrumentalities did the most to push tothe 
front the discussion of the Indian question 
from the pojnt of view of the Indian himself. 


The Secretary of the Interior at Washington 
had the audacity to write to this city and re- 
quest that a committee should be appointed to 
come tothe Potomac, and to put a telescope 
to its eyes, and a microscope at the end of the 
telescope, and endeavor to ascertain if there is 
in existence now, under areformed adminis- 
tration, anything like an Indian ring. A com- 
mittee, with an ex-governor of Massachusetts 
at its head and with one of the brave philan- 
thropic merchants of Boston as its secretary 
and treasurer (the latter not by any means the 
office of a sinecure), was appointed, and the 
secretary went to Washington. Shortly after 
the chief of the pickpocket tribe was found in 
the Indian Bureau as Commissioner. He has 
been deposed. An Indian Ring was discov- 
ered, as the result of the agitation upon this 
subject; but it was welded so closely about 
the neck of the Secretary of the Interior that 
it was invisible under his beard. [(Laughter.] 
With German honesty, Carl Schurz tore off 
the ring. Perhaps it was the great German 
heart in him, attaching him to hisown ap- 
pointee, that blinded him somewhat to the 
misdeeds of the Indian Commissioner, whom he 
deposed and did not allow to resign. Al- 
though the Secretary of the Interior tore an 
Indian ring from his neck, and now breathes 
and thinks more freely, I must tell him that a 
ring found under the beard of any public 
official and unseen by the official himself is 
not a Gyges ring. It does not make the wearer 
invisible. [Applause.] 

What do I want more than Secretary Schurz 
is willing to grant now on the Indian ques- 
tion? Two things. First, a decision by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Standing Bear 
and of the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in its application to Indians. Second, a 
provision of law that, after Indians have been 
assigned lands in severalty, they shall have 
power to protect themselves in the possession 
of it and in all the rights which the Four- 
teenth Amendment in letter and in spirit 
guarantees. 

Légal cases instituted to secure justice to 
Indian tribes have been turned out of the 
United States courts. To this fact Secretary 
Schurz points, and so discourages the effort 
of Boston and Omaha to carry a new case up 
to the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, some- 
thing has happened since Gen. Scott dreve 
the Cherokees out of Georgia. The Four- 
teenth Amendment has been passed. Judge 





® person, and that the habeas corpus act can be 
applied to protect his life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. In California the Fourteenth Amendment 
has been used to shield the Chinese from sand- 
lot ruffians. Although neither Indians nor 
Mongolians are citizens, it has been decided 
that they are persons, and, as such, entitled to 
the protection of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which requires that no person, whether 
citizen or not, shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law. These events change the case of the In- 
dians before the Supreme Court. It is no 
proof at all that a suit will not now succeed 
to point us, as Secretary Schurz does, to the 
fact that the Supreme Court, before the Four- 
teenth Amendment was passed, rejected the 
claim of the Cherokees. 

The Secretary of the Interior has written 
certain letters to a noble lady, Mrs. Jackson, 
whose eloquent articles in defense of the Indi- 
an cause have already become a part of stand- 
ard literature on the subject, and he affirms 
that he does not see how a suit in defense of 
the rights of Standing Bear and those whom 
he represents can be brought before the Su- 
preme Court. I have letters here from one of 
the very highest judicial authorities in the 
land, whom I am not permitted to name ; and 
he says there are a dozen ways in which such 
a suit can be brought before the highest tri- 
bunal of the land. If I could give you my 
authority for the legal assertions I am about 
to make, you would respect it much more 
highly than that of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior himself. The letter I hold in my hand is 
from a specialist, who has given to this case 
years of attention. 

It may be true that the Indians, as a tribe, 
cannot sue in the Federal Court to recover a 
reservation, because there may be nobody on 
it or in pgss~@sion of any part of it to be sued. 
Of course, the Government cannot be sued, 
because the law does not permit this. The 
Government may exclude all persons from the 
land in question. But simply because the 
Government cannot be sued, as stated, it does 
not by any means follow that a suit may not 
be instituted to test the validity of the whole 
matter involved in the controversy. Suppose 
the Poncas should go upon their old reserva- 
tion, ostensibly for the, purpose of remaining 
there. The Government official would then 
arrest and remove them as trespassers on an 
Indian reservation. The law authorizes the 
use of the military forces for this purpose, and 
trespassers are frequently removed. It is the 
duty of the arresting officer to convey the al- 
leged offender to the nearest United States 
court for trial. The offender must be turned 
over to the civil authorities for that purpose. 
When that is done, a habeas corpus could issue 
against the arresting officer, or the whole 
question could be raised on proceedings to be 
instituted by the district attorney, represent- 
ing the Government when acting against the 
trespasser. 

The right of an Indian to appear in court is 
settled until Judge Dundy’s decision is re- 
versed. At Washington much comment was 
made on what was called the new departure 
of Judge Dundy in regard to the laws con- 
cerning Indians; but, after mature and careful 
deliberation, many, and very many, have set- 
tled down to the conclusion that the decision 
wasright. Itis understood that the Honor- 
able retary of the Interior is of this opin- 
fon and that the Attorney-General agrees with 
bim. 

It is claimed by some friends of the Indian 
that the Fourteenth Amendment makes him a 
citizen. The language of the amendment is 
that all persons ‘born within the United States 
or subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citi- 
zens. Now, it is true that the territories have 
been decided to be portions of the United 
States, and that most of the Indians are born 
in the territories. It is not true, however, that 
the Indians are “ born subject,”’ in the full 
sense, “‘to the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” They are not completely subject to 
that jurisdiction while they maintain their in- 
dependent or semi-iadependent tribal rela_ 
tions. It is granted that we make laws for the 
Indians in several particulars ; but the Gov- 
ernment recognizes their tribal relations, and 
so their semi-independence. It is this peculiar 
state of the Indian as a ward that has puzzled 
our statesmen. While the tribal relations are 
kept up, and the Government recognizes it, we 
cannot claim that the Indian is a citizen under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, for he is not born 
directly subject to the laws of the United 
States. The Fourteenth Amendment, how- 
ever, makes such a broad distinction between 
citizen and person that a man may safely take 
Judge Dundy’s position, and assert that, al- 
though no man can prove that the Indian is 
now a citizen, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to prove that he {is a person; and, as 
such, under both the Fourteenth Amendment 
and the Revised Statutes that have been passed 
in sccordance with ft, is entitled to the pr-o 
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tection of life, liberty, and property by the 
forms of law administered in the Supreme 
Court. I affirm, first, that the Indian hasa 
right to come into the Federal courts when he 
is wronged under the laws of the United 
States ; and, secondly, thatin all other cases 
he may come intothe state courts for that 
purpose, 

Secretary Schurz does not advise the carry- 
ing of Standing Bear’s case up to the Supreme 
Court. The public does. Judge Dundy does. 
Lawyers who have given the most attention to 
the case do. The philanthropists who have 
raised funds for the protection of the Indians 
in their rights are all eager to have this matter 
decided before the Supreme Court. My first 
demand is that you should agree with the Bos- 
ton idea, and not with the Secretary of the 
Interior, and continue to push your claim for 
justice for Standing Bear, and all whom he 
represents, before the highest tribunal of the 
land. [Applause.] 

When the appeal was made to the courts in 
behalf of Standing Bear, the Indian Bureau 
said that no case could be brought; but acase 
was brought and won. It is the same Bureau 
which now says the case cannot be carried up 
to the Supreme Court. 

The next thing I want, which Secretary 
Schurz does not appear willing to grant, is 
the substanee of the following amendment to 
the bill now before Congress. The general 
details of the bill presented to the House In- 
dian Committee have been approved by your 
Boston Committee and also by the Secretary 
of the*Interior. Bright Eyes and Standing 
Bear, who sat on this platform a few weeks 
ago, have been cross-examined by Congress. 
The Ponca delegation and Mr. Tibbles are 
agreed with Carl Schurz in support of the bill 
before Congress, except that Bright Eyes, and 
Standing Bear, and White Eagle, and Iron Eye, 
and Mr. Tibbles still demand one further guar- 
anty. 

The object of the rejected amendment is to 
give the Indian opportunity to protect his title 
to land. 

‘Any Indian settled upon an allotment, 
according to the provisions of this act, shall 
have the same ht, in every state and terri- 
tory, to make enforce contracts, to sue, be 
a party, give evidence, and to the full and 
equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for 
the security of ne and property, as en- 
joyed by white citizens ; and no Indian so set- 
tled upon an allotment shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law, and no state or territory shall pass or 
enforce we hee denying any such Indian with- 
= its juris ction the equal protection of the 
aw. 

You say that the bill now before Congress 
secures enough without this amendment. 
Listen to Bright Eyes on that question: 

‘* WasHineTon, D.C., 
ae Hotei, 
ebruary 28th, 1880. 
“Rev. JoserPa Cook: , 

‘Dear Sir :—There are two bills before Con- 

ess—one to move the Poncas back to their 

nd and pay them fifty thousand dollars, and 
the other to give each Indian of every tribe an 
allotment of land and give him a patent to it. 
Neither of them have, however, been reported 
from the committees. There is no telling when 
they will be Our object isto make 
Congress give to every Indian a title to his 
land, and give bim the protection of the law, 
so that his land cannot be taken from him by 
an executive order, or any of his property, 
without process of law.” 

This maiden has a strange facility in coining 
epigrammatic sentences. She opens an article 
in a recent New York paper with this most in- 
cisive remark: ‘The solution of the Indian 
question is citizenship.” But she does not 
deal in generalities, and here is another sen- 
tence which goes to the heart of the case : 

“ A title to land is of no use to a man unless 
he can protect it in the courts. 

“The committee of investigation has only 
brought into stronger light the wrongs and 
outrages committed on the helpless, defense- 
less Poncas. The cross-examination of the 
Government official who was responsible for 
the deed was masterly, and he was made to 
show from his own testimony the pitiless 
cruelty exercised in their removal. Such cases 
as this have happened, and will happen again 
and again, as long as the Indian has not the 
protection of the law, but is subject to the 
will of one man.” 

Let me contrast the civilization which Long- 
fellow represents with the barbarism of the 
the border. As he lassoed Bright Eyes’ hand, 
border rufflans on horseback sometimes lasso 
Indian girls by their necks with ropes, draw 
their prey to the saddle-bow, and ride off into 
the forest. 


give him the protection of the law cntantend 


liberty.” 
“The made is that an Indian 
ca of taking care oe 
custons fast, thos made enn tise 
that be looked into by eth- 
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nologists and scientists, that the Indian is the 
only human being. on the face of the earth 
who is incapable of being a citizen because he 
eaunot take care of himself. Poshape he is 
an isolated species of mankind. e tables 
of the Government reports, however, show 
that the moral condilion of the Indians com- 
pawns with that of the neighboring 
literate whites. Fifteen tribes compare fa- 
vorably, twelve are as 
three inferior. The 
in favor of the Indians. 
“(The fatal mistake of the Government,” 
so Bright Eyes concludes, “‘ has been in taking 
care of the Indian, and feeding him like a 
child, instead of making him take care of 
himeelf, like aman. The more you help a 
man,the more you degrade him. The more 
you make a man help himself, the more you 
elevate him. Experience is the best of teach- 
ers and, I might say. the best of civilizers. 
The Indian has been denied the lesson of ex- 
perience. When the Government accepts the 
teaching of history that self-help is the only 
agency that elevates men, and gives to the Indian 
rights accorded to every other race, the In- 
dian problem will be solved. [Anplause.] 
“ Bricut Eygs.”’ 


It is no part of the purposes of the friends 
of the Indians to fence off a little fresh water 
inthe middle of the Atlantic. We would 
break up the reservation and tribal system. 
We would give the Indians full title to land. 
We would absorb them gradually into the 
body of self-supporting and self-protecting 
citizens. The final demands of your Boston 
Committee are those of the best’ statesman- 
ship. 


‘*1. That the solemn treaties and pledges of 
the Government to the Indians be in all cases 
honestly and promptly fulfilled. 

2. That the Indian be recognized not only 
as a person, but as a fellow-citizen, entitled to 
the protection of the law, and also made 
amenable. to it; and that he enjoy all the 
privileges accorded to all other persons and 
citizens. 

“8. That the present reservations now 
granted to the Indians, whether by treaty, 
executive order, or otherwise, be ceded to 
them by absolute title, inalienable for twenty- 
five years, except upon a vote of three-fourths 
of the male adults of the tribe, subject to the 
consent of the Government. 

“4, That individual Indians should have the 
same privileges in selecting allotments that 
other persons enjoy, and that titles should be 
granted to them upon the same conditions, 
with this exception only that these lands shal] 
be inalienable for twenty-five years. 

“It is our confident belief that these meas- 
urés alone will solve the so-called [ndian 
problem ; and that it will be easily solved, if 
we deal with it in a spirit of justice, human- 
ity, and truth. 


, thirteen superior, 
ice of the account is 


“THomas TALBor, 

F. O. Price, 

Rorvs EL.is, 

Joun W. CANDLeR, 

Wii H. Lincory. 

“ Committee.” 
Standing Bear, who came to this platform 

only afew hours after he had heard of the 
death of his brother, had then, as you remem- 
ber, a face of inexpressible sorrow. Only of 
late has Congress been told how the brother 
of Standing Bear died. Twice he had been 
arrested, for no adequate cause. A merely 
technical offense put him in danger of being 
sent once more to prison. Soldiers were em- 
ployed, and they tried to seize Big Snake ; but 
he threw them all off. He opened his robes 
and showed his assailants that he had no 
weapon. He said he did not wish to goto 
jail, and would rather die previously. The 


officer called for handcuffs and more soldiers; 


but the Indian threw them all off. More sol- 
diers came in, and one of them struck him in 
the face with the butt of his rifle. Over- 
powered by numbers, the Indian was thrust 
against a wall, and a soldier put the muzzle of 
his rifle to the unarmed man’s head and shot 
him through the brain. His back was against 
the wall, and as the bullet went through him 
it went through the wall and passed close to 
another Ponca outside. ‘ After he wasdead,”’ 
so says an eye-witness, under oath before Con- 
gress, ‘‘I examined his clothing, and found 
no weapon about him.”” The man who was 
bereaved in that way of a brother, as dear to 
him as any brother of yours is to any one of 
you, writes to me, in most touching, simple, 
dignified syllables : 

“ Most of my people are in the Indian Terri- 
tory, and if they stay another year there but 
few of them be left. It is nearly three years 
since I have been allowed todo anything for 
myself. It is almost time to plow and plant 
again. I am very tired of traveling from place 


to place. I have told the people of 
cities, and the men tn W: y Who make 


the laws, of the wrong done us; and now they 
all know it. I can do no more. I wish to 
return to my family and to go to work for my- 
self. We are avery weak people, and your 
— are very strong. I have done all I can 
o. I have you of our wrongs and asked 
justice of your people. I am yery tired of 
waiting. e shall never forget what you 
have done for ts. Stanpme Bean” 
Let us call to this house John Eliot once 
more. Let us demand, fn the naine of the his- 
toric spirits which make this temple the Santa 
Croce of New England, a William Penn as a 
permanent fixture fn the Indian Bureau. [Ap- 
plause.] Let us adopt as our unflinching re- 
solve entire loyalty to the exhortation of our 
own Longfellow : 
“Ye whose hearts are fresh and ch 
‘Who believe that in all ages sett 











Every human heart is human, 

And that feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; 





Tue LECTURE. 

It isa felicity that [ am able to present to 
this audience to-day an account of certain 
experiments in psychography observed by my- 
self, and conducted under conditions more 
severe than were complied with in the an- 
alogous investigations on the same subject by 
the German professors at Leipsic. All my 
life | have had, I hope, not only a healthful 
shyness, but a horror of quacks. Of all 
quacks, however, the theological or the 
spiritualistic quack, who stands between 
Heaven and earth to trade in men’s fears of 
Hell and hopes of Heaven, has had the most 
of my loathing. I have, therefore, never 
visited any so-called medium, and perhaps I 
never shall, unless forced to do so by some 
exigency of scientific research. On the 
occasion I am about to describe, I did not go 
to any medium’s rooms ; for, if I had doneso, 
I should feel like making an apology to this 
assembly. (Sensation.] I went to the house 
of one of your oldest citizens, a gentleman 
who, as editor and author, has earned and 
commands the respect of the nation. On in- 
vitation, I consented to meet, in the library 
of Mr. Epes Sargent, a psychic of whom I had 
heard various reports, some of them not alto- 
gether reassuring. I took with memy family 
physician [laughter], and my wife [laughter], 
and a friend of hers, a lady who herself had 
performed psychical experiments for Mrs. 
Stowe. I had also the assistance of this lady’s 
husband, an acute editor, who has earned an 
excellent reputation as an exposer of psychical 
frauds. In the company of nine persons who 
wit d the ph , there were four 
believers and five unbelievers in Spiritualism. 
The experiments, which filled an even. had 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory traits, od con- 
sisted in the production of so-called spirit- 
writing by a pencil wholly untouched. 

The following were the satisfactory points: 


1. Five strong gas-jets, four in a chandelier 
over the table and one in a central position on 
the table, were burning all the while in the 
library where the experiments took place. 

2. At no time were the slates on which the 
abnormal writing was produced taken from 
the sight of any one of the nine persons who 
watched them. The writing was pot done, as 
was Slade’s in London and at Leipsic, on 
slates held under a table. 

8. The utmost care was taken by all the ob- 
servers to see that the slates were perfectly 
clean just before they were closed. 

4. During the first experiment nine persons 
clasped each one hand or two over and under 
the two slates. The psychic’s hands were 
among the others, and he certainly did not 
remove his hands from this position while the 
sound of the writing was heard. 

5. Each observer bad written on a scrap of 
paper given him by the psychic the name of a 
deceased friend and a question addressed to 
the person named. All the scraps were folded 





_into tight small pellets and placed in a group 


on the table and then mixed, until I could not 
tell my pellets from others in the collection. 
Half a dozen ofthe names were correctly given 
by the psychic, while the pellets remained un- 
opened. 

No opinion is ventured here to the method 
by which he obtained this knowledge. One 
of the two pellets which 1 had thrown into the 
group contained the following words: ‘‘War- 
ner Cook. In what year was my father born?” 
I put in one question which could be answered 
by any one who could read my thoughts. I 
put in another which could not be thus an- 
swered, for I did not know the answer to it. 

The psychic, who certainly had not seen me 
fold or write the pellet, for he was not in the 
room at the time, told me correctly the name 
it contained, which was that of my grandfath- 
er. He told also correctly the name in the 
seeond pellet. I thought this perhaps merely 
a case of mind-reading. The psychic wrote on 
a slate: ‘I wish you to know that I can come. 
I do so long toreach you. W.C.” I judged 
that this perhaps was fraud, although I was 
told it came from a spirit. 

The psychic, however, began to suffer or 
assume singular contortions, and said they 
were the results of the efforts of a spirit to 
communicate through him. I very much 
doubted whether he was not acting a part, 
and watched him, as al] the rest of the com- 
pany did, very closely in every one of his mo- 
tions. He placed two slates on as table before 
him, and s hand, palm downward, on each 
slate. 

He seemed to be making a strong effort of 
will, and said he could not tell whether the 
experiment would succeed. Biting s small 
fragment, not much larger than four or five 
times the size of the head of « pin, from the 
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top of a slate-pencil, he placed the bit on one 
of the slates and called on us all to see that 
both surfaces were clean. This we did, in the 
full light of five gas-burners, to our perfect 
satisfaction. The psychic then shut the slates, 
with the fragment between them, and re- 
quired us all to grasp the edges of the slates. 
He drew my hands into a position near his and 
made several strokes over the back of one of 
them. Meanwhile, his face showed strong 
efforts of will; his whole countenance ener- 
gized; he seemed to be in an agony of voli- 
tion ; his features changed their expression to 
one of great vigor and determination ; and 
yet, while this look was kept up, he was shed- 
ding tears. It was in this mood of the psychic 
that the audible writing began and continued. 

6. While a dozen hands in full light were 
tightly clasped about the slates, we all dis- 
tinctly heard the peculiar grating sound of a 
slate-pencil moving between them. I said 
“ Hist !”? once or twice; and, in a nearly per- 
fect silence, we, every one of us, heard writing 
going on between the surfaces. Afterward 
we saw the fragment of pencil which was used, 
and noticed that it was worn by the friction of 
writing. 

7%. The writing found on one of the slates 
when they were opened was in response to my 
question, and was as follows: ‘‘I think in 
1812, but am not sure, Warner Cook,” 

This date was correct. The doubt expressed 
in the reply did not exist in my own thoughts, 
for I knew what the date was. During the 
writing I was not thinking of the date, how- 
ever; but very cautiously watching the psychic, 
to detect fraud. 

8. In a second experiment the psychic closed 
the slates in our sight, after they had been 
washed with a wet sponge, which I had my- 
self procured from one of Mr. Sargent’s cham- 
bers, and had also been heavily rubbed by my 
handkerchief, in presence of us all, as they 
lay on the table. We were determised that no 
invisible writing should remain on the slates, 
if any had been put there by eleight-of-hand 
or previously to the gathering of the company. 
After they had been shut upon the pencil, the 
psychic, at my request, placed on them two 
strong brass clamps, one at each end. [Mr. 
Cook here exhibited to the audience the clamps, 
holding together the slates in question.}] Thus 
arranged, the slates were placed by him 
in my right hand, which [ extended at arm’s 
length over the back of my chair into the 
open space of the room, while I left my 
other hand on the table. The psychic twice 
or three times turned the clamped slates over 
in my hand, and then returned his hands to 
the table, where, with the rest of the hands of 
the company, they were kept constantly in 
sight. In this position I held the slates a few 
seconds, and watched both them and the psy- 
chic. He appeared to be making no particular 
effort of will. When the slates were opened, 
these words were found written on one of their 
surfaces, in a feminine hand: ‘‘ God bless you 
all. I am here. Your loving friend, Fanny- 
Conant.” I had never heard of this person; 
but the name was recognized by several in the 
company as that of a psychic, now deceased 
and lately well known in Boston. 

9. One of the observers who assisted in the 
experiments, at my request, was my family 
physician, Dr. F. E. Bundy, of Boston ; a grad- 
uate of the Harvard Medical School—a man 
of great coolness and penetration of judgment 
and by no means inclined to adopt any spirit- 
ualistic theory. Another of the observers was 
Mr. Epes Sargent, who is known to the whole 
English-speaking world for the volumes which 
contain the results of the many years he has 
devoted to the study of psythical phe 
nomena. Of the nine observers, a ma- 
jority were not only not Spiritualists, 
but thoroughly prejudiced against the 
claims made in behalf of the psychic who led 
the ex@eriments. Written notes of the facts, 
as they occurred, were tuken, without an in- 
stant’s delay, by Dr. Bundy and myself. 

10. Among the names correctly read in the 
closed pellets was that of an officer in the reg- 
ular army, shot dead in one of the preliminary 
skirmishes of the Battle of the Wilderness. 
The editor present knew the officer well and 
the circumstances of his death. The instant 
the psychic pronounced the officer’s name he 
fell backward, with a quick, sudden motion, 
like that of one shot through the heart. After 
a few seconds, he wrote the word “ Shot,’ in 
large letters, on the slate. 

11. The hands of the company were so 
placed on the slates in the first experiment 
that the theory of fraud by the use of a mag- 
netic pencil is inapplicable to the facts. One 
of the observers held an open hand tightly 
against the bottom, and another on the top of 
the slates, which were perhaps six or ten 
inches above the surface of the table as it was 
clasped by the hands. Any magnet concealed 
in the sleeves of the psychic could not have 
been so used as to move the pencil. 

12. At the close of the experiments, the 
company unanimously endorsed a paper drawa 
up on the spot, and were agreed that the 
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theory of fraud would not explain the facts. 
While they differed in opinion as to whether 
the slate-pencil was moved by the will of the 
psychic, or by that of a spirit or spirits acting 
through him, the observers could not explain 
the writing except by the movement of mat- 
ter without contact. ° 
“* Report of the Observers of the Sargent “4 
ments in Psychogra: in Boston, Mare 
18th, 1880, “y 

* At the house of Epes Sargent, on the even- 
ing of Saturday, March 13th, the undersigned 
saw two clean slates placed face to face, with 
abit of slate- il between them. We all 
held our hands «.asped around the edges of 
the two slates. The hands of Mr. Watkins, 
the psychic, also clasped the slates. In this 
position we all distinctly beard the pencil mov- 
ing, and, on opening the slates, found an intel- 
ligent message, in a strong, masculine hand, in 
answer to a question asked by one of the com- 
pany. 

‘Afterward, two slates were clamped togeth- 
er with strong brase fixtures and held at arm’s 
length by Mr. Cook, while the rest of the com- 
pany and the psychic had their hands in full 
view on the table. After a moment of wait- 
ing, the slates were opened, and a message in 
a feminine hand was found on one of the in- 
ner surfaces. There Were five live-lighted gas- 
burners in the room at the time, 

* We cannot apply to these facts any theory 
of fraud, and we do not see how the writing 
can be explained, unless matter, in the slate- 
pencil, was moved without contact. 

“F. E. Bonpy, M.D. 
Epes SaRrGent. 
Jonn C. Kinney. 
Henry G. Wuire. 


Joszrn Coox. 
“Boston, March 18th, 1880." 


Notice, now, the unsatisfactory pointe in 
these experiments. 

1, My attention was several times diverted 
from watching the psychic, by his requiring 
me to put my pencil on the pellets and pase it 
slowly from one toanother of them, 

It ought to be stated that he required Mr. 
Sargent to do the same; and, if it had been his 
object to divert the attention of those most 
opposed to admitting his claims, he would 
have done better to have selected Dr. Bundy, 
instead of Mr. Sargent, as another gun to 
spike. Dr. Bundy’s attention was not diverted 
for an instant; norj;was mine at any instant 
that seemed to me important. 

2. Two or three times the psychic and a 
friend whom he had brought to the room left 
the company and went into the hall together, 
and I did not know what they conferred about. 
It is supposed that they left in order that the 
friend might not be regarded as a confederate. 

8. The psychic was easily offended by any 
test conditions suggested by the company, al- 
though he finally adopted the brass clamps, 
which he at first refused to use. 

I took to the library two lock-slates, which 
had only inner writing surfaces, and placed on 
them the clamps, and, as soon as proceedings 
begun, said that I wished to place the bit of 
pencil myself between the slates, without 
allowing the psychic to touch it. “But,” said 
the psychic, “you have no objection to my 
biting a bit off the pencil you have in your 
hand. You have no objection to my putting 
the bit of pencil which I bite off into the cav- 
ity between the two slates?’” ‘‘Yes,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘I have great objections. You will do 
neither of those two things.” The psychic, 
with a mood as haughty as if he had been 
under the control of some pirate spirit, an- 
nounced at once that nothing could be done in 
Mr. Cook’s presence, It was a quarter of an 
hour before we were able to quell the storm 
which had been raised by my insisting upon 
managing my own pencil. How did I know 
but possibly there might be inside his lips a 
magnetic pencil, concealed under his tongue ; 
and that he would substitute it for the bit of 
slate-pencil bitten off by himself? The 
psychic’s mood changed when I told him that 
ft intended to describe to the public the results 
of the evening, and that I had opportugity to 
advertise him very extensively, to his advan- 
tage or disadvantage, as an honest statement 
of facts might require. After I had made 
myself hardly more than a spectator, the 
psychic was induced by his friend, Mr. White, 
and by Mr. Sargent to go on with the exper- 
iments. His mood toward me changed, and I 
must affirm that he treated us all with cour- 
tesy from the moment when we ceased insist- 
ing upon certain tests in a tone of savage 
earpestuess. 

4. The psychic’s friend brought to the room 

‘the slates which were used, and my slates 
were not employed at all in theexperiments. 

The alleged objection to the use of my slates 
was that they had wood on their backs and 
were poor conductors of electrical influences. 
Although clamps on the slates are no greater 
guard than one’s hands may be, still, they 
amount to something in stating the case to 
the public. [f I had suddenly fallen into a 
trance, or been mesmerized, while holding the 
slates, the clamps would have held their place, 
and some one in the company might not have 
been in a trance and would have known what 
happened. 

_ On the whole, the unsatisfactory points did 
not appear to outweigh the satisfactory ones. 
In spite of the former, the observers agree in 





professing inability to explain the writing un- 
less there was here motion without contact. 

In these experiments, as I beg you tonotice, 
there is nothing to decide whether the force 
which moved the pencil was exercised by the 
will of the psychic, or by a spirit, or by both. 

We do not presume to say how the motion 
was caused; but only that we do not see how 
the writing can be explained, unless matter in 
the slate-pencil was moved without contact. 

Of course, the latter fact, if established, 
and even in the absence of knowledge as to 
whether the force proceeds from the psychic 
or from spirits, overturns utterly the mechan- 
ical theory of matter, explodes all material- 
istic hypotheses, and lays the basis for 
transcendental physics, or a new world in 
philosophy. 

Here is the very freshest pamphlet from 
Germany on psychical phenomena. It is writ- 
ten by Leeser, a medical candidate at Leipsic 
University, and defends unflinchingly the 
theory that the psychic force explains all 
these phenomena end is under the control of 
man exclusively. I came out of Mr. Sargent’s 
library fully convinced that the stress of de- 
bate is between that theory and the theory 
adopted by Zollner and Crookes, that the force 
is under the control of both men and spirits. 
Whatever the ultimate result of experiments 
by experts in the study of psychical phe- 
nomena may be, it is pretty nearly certain to- 
day that research should conc:ntrate itself 
upon the double lines of investigation indicated 
by these two rival theories. 

We are parting, and pardon me now if, asa 
final question, I ask: What are the general 
conclusions of the discussion of Spiritualism 
asan if? 

1. The evils of Spiritualism arise not from 
the admission of the reality of spiritualistic 
communications, but from assuming their 
trustworthiness. 

2. The most mischievous popular miscon- 
ceptior as to Spiritualism is that the alleged 
phenomena, if real, are supernatural, and so 
may authenticate a revelation and place spirit- 
ualistic communications on the same basis with 
Christianity. 

8. The most important duty of the pulpit in 
regard to Spiritualism is to insist on the philo- 
sophical and theological distinction between 
the merely superhuman and the strictly super- 
natural, and to show that a supernatural act 
can be performed by God only; that spiritual- 
istic communications, even if real, are merely 
superhuman, and not strictly supernatural, and 
so cannot come into rivalry with those Chris- 
tian miracles which imply creative power, and 
can, therefore, be performed only by the 
Supreme Will. 

4. More than a quarter of a century of study 
of the modern psychical manifestations has 
shown that in religion and theology Spiritual- 
ism bas nothing new to say, however new 
many of its philosophical implications may be 
to Materialism. 

5. It has a divided voice, and teaches in dif- 
ferent nations every form of doctrine held 
among men. 

In India it is a mirror for the Hindu opin- 
ions in theology. In Paris it is a mirror for 
the infidel’s and the sensualist’s creed. In 
certain circles of Christian Spiritualists it is 
said tobe a mirror of the Christian hope. 
You have reflected back to you from the so- 
called spirits with whom you associate your 
own views, or the opinions of those spirits 
who may have been in your circles in the 
world, and who seem not to have greatly 
changed their convictions since they were 
here. Nothing like a revelation, except to a 
mole-eyed materialism, has come from Spirit- 
ualism into modern history. 

6. It has been especially effective in stim- 
ulating in half-educated minds and coarse 
natures infidelity in faith and libertinism in 
morals. 

Give me a coarse set of men and women, 
and I had rather they should be seized with 
the Asiatic cholera and the Memphis plague 
than by a belief in the trustworthiness of 
spiritualistic communications. [Loud ap- 
plause.]} 

The great fact of experience is that average 
Spiritualism, when accepted as a source of 
religious knowledge, leads its votaries into 
practical mischief and often into moral ruin. 

7. While a very few psychics are persons of 
trustworthy character, seven out of ten of 
them are untrustworthy, if not immoral, and 
need guardians, for their own good and for 
that of society. [Applause.] 

It is generally conceded by the better class 
of spiritualists that a large proportion of me- 
diums are impostors, and that not infrequently 
psychics who have real power to produce 
strange phenomena have been detected in 
fraud. i 

Let me not bring a railing aceusation against 
those whose sensitiveness of orggnization sub- 
jects them, against their will, to peculiar ex- 
periences ; but the general reputation of trav- 
eling mercenary psychics everybody knows is 
not good. if I could uncover half of the 





facts which have come tome in unsolicited 
correspondence, including stacks and deluges 
of letters on this subject, I could make the 
cheeks in this house turn pale at revelations of 
vice stimulated by the belief in the trust- 
worthiness of spiritualistic communications. 

Not a rifie-shot from this platform, in the 
office of one of the foremost spiritualistic 
newspapers, ications are printed which 
seem to come up from purgatory, at least, if 
not from a place far further sunk than that in 
the realms of spiritual life. ‘‘Let my sister 
communicate with me, and I will knock all be- 
lief in Heaven and God out of her head.” 
That is the style and tone of a good deal of 
spiritualistic communication, East and West. 

Of course, I know that there are circles in 
which Christian doctrines are favored more or 
less by the so-called spirits ; but if a man puts 
himeelf into their power, and admits not only 
the reality, but the trustworthiness of their 
communications, the result, in nine cases out 
of ten, is that, little by little, he loses balance, 
not only of intellect, but of character. Mr. 
Kiddle, of New York, has been, perhaps, per- 
secuted too much; but even his literary sense 
has been blunted, until poetical raving unfit for 
the obscurest corner of a provincial journal he 
considers worthy of the power of an Edgar A. 
Poe or a Milton, beyond death. I quite agree 
with Scribner's Monthly when, in view of 
merely literary considerations, it pronounces 
Mr. Kiddle to be so far warped by his spirit- 
ualistic creed as to be unfit fora guide for 
young minds in literature. Eventhe Religio. 
Philosophical Journal, of Chicago, a spiritualis- 
tic organ, says Mr. Kiddle has mistaken the 
automatic ravings of a medium in his own 
family for revelations, and that the conse- 
quence has been that he has run into the most 
glaring errors. I spent perhaps four or five 
hours, rolling along the shores of Lake, Erie in 
reading his book ; and it seemed to me that if I 
had been obliged to devote a week to such lit- 
erature, I should have come out of it half idiot- 
ic. [Laughter.] The coolest editors of spirit- 
ualistic journals utterly reject the claim of 
such books to be regarded as a source of relig- 
ious knowledge. There is, however, in wide 
circulation, on both sides of the Atlantic, a 
vast mass of similar literature, wilder than the 
wildest things in Swedenborg ; and that is say- 
ing more than much. 

Why has Planchette gone out of fashion? 
Because it was found to have a foul tongue. 
If you believe spirits were behind that despair 
of science, are you willing to invite into the 





‘bosom of your family such moods as must be 


supposed to exist in the desires of beings who 
can talk, as Planchette talked, time and again, 
the most abominable ribaldry and worse? 

8. It follows inexorably from the fact that 
the trustworthiness of the communications 
cannot be proved; that, even if their reality 
be admitted, all that is established is the exist- 
ence and agency of evil spirits. 

9. Such being the moral dangers of Spirit- 
ualism, its investigation may well be left in 
general to experts in psychical and mental 
science. 

It is greatly to be desired that ite investiga- 
tion should be undertaken by s higher class 
of experimenters, who are above suspicion of 
fraud, or mercenary motives, or scientific in- 
competency, or the prejudices of narrow 
specialists in merely physical research. 

10. Materialism is overthrown, utterly, by 
the modern facts proving the existence of a 
psychie force. 

11. So faras anti-supernaturalism is depend- 
ent on materialism, it is itself overthrown by 
the same facts. 

12. The biblical view of the world as to both 
good and evil spirits is to be pushed to the 
front by the pulpit, if the wants of the times 
are to be met. 

13. The existence in man of the spiritual 
faculties and susceptibilities assumed by Chris- 
tianity is proved. 

14. The background of Christianity, which 
rationalistic criticism has caused to be over- 
looked, is made vivid by modern psychical 
phenomena. 

When I stood in the Sistine Chapel, looking 
on the faded fresco of the “‘ Last Judgment,” 
by Michael Angelo, I longed for the power to 
make vivid all the pristine colors ; and just es 
that picture would glow like the sun if it 
could appear in the freshness it had when the 
master’s hand left it, so the Bible would glow 
as the light of the noon if biblical doctrines as 
to good and evil spirits were once preached 
thoroughly on combined biblical and modern 
evidence. 

Let us remember that there are now millions 
of people in the civilized nations who believe 
good and evil spirits are all about us. The 
Bible evidence on this point I accept. If, in 
an age in which the denial of the supernatural 
has assumed the name of science, you can 
bring the modern evidence to support the 
biblical pneumatology, you add strength to s 
castle already impregnable. 

If both evil and good spirits are around us 
im modern times, we can understand why men 

















were directed of old to believe not every spirit; 
but to try the spirits and to regard not those 
who have familiar spirits. 

If there is modern experience of seeing and 
even of photographing spirits, we can under- 
stand how it was that the eyes of a young man 
were once opened so that he saw a mountain 
full of horses of fire and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha. 

If evil spirits may now move the tongues of 
speaking psychics, we can understand how it 
was that the serpent said unto the woman: 
“Thou shall not surely die !’’ 

If the hand of the psychic Home, under the 
eyes of experts in England, was thrust into 
the center of a grate of burning coals, and not 
burned at all, we can understand how three 
men once came out of a furnace, nor was a 
hair of their heads injured, nor the smell of 
fire on their garments. 

If hands appear among modern psychical 
phenomena, we can understand how it was 
that the fingers of a man’s hand wrote on the 
walls of Belshazzar’s palace: ‘“‘ Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin.”’ 

If Lord Lindsay saw a man lifted by invis- 
ible causes from the ground and carried from 
window to window, and ff levitation has oc- 
curred frequently in recent times, as we are 
told it has, we can understand how Philip was 
found not, for he was at Azotus, and how One 
of old walked on the sea. 

If matter can passthrough matter, we can 
understand how One who was raised again 
passed through the doors that were shut, and 
was present with his disciples when they were 
in an {nner room. 

If there have been faces which have shone 
in modern times so as to produce a shadow 
against the light, as we are told there have, 
we can understand what was meant when it 
was written that when thine eye is single thy 
whole body is full of light, and when it was 
written also that Moses’ face shone, and that 
angels have appeared with faces like light 
ning, and that One who was transfigured 
was like the sun when he shineth in his 


Tae followers of Edward Irving and 
others in modern times have spoken with 
foreign tongues, then we can understand how 
at Pentecost every man heard from the apostles 
the tongue in which he was born. 

If prayers are in times besought by 
spirits in a purgatorial state in the next life, 
as we are told they are, we can understand 
what was meant by preaching to spirits in 
prison. 

If bad spirits arenear us in modern times, 
we can understand how it is that we wrestle 
not with Mesh and blood; but against prin- 
cipalities and powers, against the rulers ofthe 
darkness of this world, and against wicked 
spirits in heavenly places. 

If modern evidence proves that the soul of 
man may communicate with the souls of the 
departed, we can understand that we are com- 
passed about bya great cloud of witnesses, 
and are come to the city of the Living God, 
and to an innumerable company of angels, 
and to the general assembly and Church of 
the First-born, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to God the Judge of all. 

15. When the proper distinction is made be- 
tween the merely superhuman and the strictly 
supernatural, the use of modern psychical phe- 
nomena to illustrate the laws of the commun- 
ion of spirit with spirit does not destroy the 
evidential value of miracles, for the latter 
contain, as the former do not, evidences of 
creative power, which can be exercised by 
only that One Being who is above Nature. 

16. The highest form of spiritual influence 
is that which the Scriptures call communion 
with the Holy Spirit. This is open to all men 
on the condition of total, affectionate, and ir- 
reversible self-surrender to God. 

Under the torrent of Niagara, so vast that 
only a portion of it can be studied close at 
hand at a single view, one is reminded of the 
torrent of natural causes flowing through the 
universe and studied by man in a few only of 
its thunderous jets. Five years we have faced 
the deluge of the Niagara of natural causes. 
We have not seen the whole cataract, but in 
several different nooks of the frightened rock 
we have stood between it and the falling 
waters, with adventurous awe. As in the 
Caves of the Winds at Niagara, in the narrow 
spaces between the astounding torrent and 
the rock behind it, one forgets himself, so in 
these other caves of the winds we have forgot 
ten ourselves, and have been overawed by the 


Niagara of second causes, in so many different” 
caves of the winds, in which one can but for- 
get himself in limitless awe. My hope is, how- 
evor, that even when behind the cataract of 
souls ahd worlds, we have not worshiped it. 
I part from you with the prayer that God may 
deliver us from the chief curse of our age—the 
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idolatry of second causes! All the torrents of 
the Niagara of God’s works I would study; but 
I would remember that they are all poured 
from His palm. Lying, one summer day, be- 
hind the sheets of the cataract which hushes 
the breath of men’s souls at Niagara, and 
thinking of the cataract of natural causes 
which pours through the galaxies of worlds 
and spuls and through eternity, and will al- 
ways flow from God’s right hand, and have 
no power which he does not give, it was my 
fortune to address both cataracts: 


When Rome fell, where wert thou, colossal fall? 
In slow recession thou hast wandered back ; 
These leagues of seething chasm were thy track. 
When lost Atlantis sank, where didst thou call 
To thy vexed precipices? And what if all 
Thy dates were written, from the flery sack 
Of Troy up to the deluge green and black ? 
How eloquent were then thy storied wall! 
What wert thou in thy youth, when man was not ? 
When thou and he first met hast thou forgot ? 
When first in thee was dipped the swallow's wing, 
When didst thou hear the first brown wood-thrush 
sing? 
Speak, dateless roar, for thou art old and wise ; 
Thy memories are unsounded majesties. 


I hear the thunderous thud, the muffied roar, 
I see the blinding, wheeling, smiting mists, 
The greens, the grays, purples, and amethyste ; 
From heaven's wide palm thy frightened cataracts 
pour, 
And I look up beneath them and adore. 
Above me hang chain-lightnings on the wrists 
of temp In the awesome lista 
Of contest are the thunders and thy shore. 
_Beneath thy quivering, riven cliffs I lie, 
And gaze into the lightning and the sky; 
But I hear only thee and touch and see 
A hand which undergirds immensity. 
Thou speakest much, but most thou speakest of 
Him, 





God, God, God walks on thy watery rim. 
[Applause. ] 





- Satay 


ENDEMIC PLEURO - PNEUMONIA 
AND THE STUDY OF EPIDEMICS. 


ANIMALS are not only interesting to us be- 
cause of their great usefulness or because of 
their comparative anatomy. A study of their 
diseases and of their pathology, as related to 
human diseases, is of the greatest importance. 
Such organs as the lungs, liver, ef cefera have 
so much of the same organism and function, 
are so much subject to the same changes in 
disease, and are so influenced by epidemics 
that the study of comparative lesions and of 
comparative epidemiology is most important. 
Animals can be killed at any stage of a disease, 
and thus we have successive pictures of its 
progression. Even the critics of vivisection 
do not object tothis. Not only is there a law 
of epidemicity, but different epidemic particles 
seem to have their own specific laws. They 
may resemble, like rye and wheat, and yet the 
seed is distinct. A study of such an in- 
fection as yellow fever indicates that it has 
no rapid movement and does not rapidly rise 
into the air, but inclines to hover near the 
ground. Science has said that, if we could see 
these aerial contagions in the process of dis- 
semination, we would see that, like the differ- 
ent clouds, they occupy different altitudes, 
and the laws of extension and dissemination 
are quite ascertainable, although, for many 
reasons, difficult totrace. There is evidence, 
too, that many ofthe miasms which affect men 
depress animals. In intensely malarious dis- 
tricts animals are affected. The plague and 
the yellow fever are believed to affect some 
animals; if not with the specific disease, at 
least, so as to cause ill health. 

Pleuro-pneumonia has been ably claimed as 
not only a disease of caitle, but as having pre- 
vailed as an endemic and as a contagion among 
men. Dr. Dickson, of South Carolina, only 
followed the views of many in the British 
army in viewing itascontagious. During the 
War of 1812 we have a record of an epidemic 
of pleuro-pneumonia in Canada of a very pro- 
nounced type. There have been times when 
it has prevailed in New York with a sever- 
ity called “typhoid,” but yet quite dis- 
tinct from that fever. It has become a 
very important point to decide how far 
pleuro-pneumonia as an infectious disease 
among cattle prevailsin the states. Ifit pre- 
vails at all to the degree alleged by some, or 
if ina milder form than the European type, 
and yet with an element of contagion, it is 
becoming naturalized, it will greatly affect our 
stock-raising and stock-dealing interests. 
Already it is embarrassing us in foreign trade. 
It is said that, with it asan argument, an at- 
tempt is being made to divert our Western 
cattle-delivery into Canada. If the disease 
exists, we should admit it, and fairly meet it 
and stamp it out, if we can. 

New York and Pennsylvania have a system 
of oversight. What seemed a large expendi- 
ture led the last New Jersey Legislature to act 
as if they regarded its prevalence as either 
doubtful or restricted, although tefore ad- 
journment they gave to the State Board of 
Health considerable authority and moderate 
funds for ascertaining whether the disease ex 








fisted, and, if co, for limiting it. On the 15th 

of March the United States inspector of 

pleuro-pneumonta, the state inspector of 

Pennsylvania, the secretary of the New Jersey 

State Board of Health, the most prominent 

veterinarian of Philadelphia, and a New 

Jersey inspector met on a farm across 

the Delaware, in a vicinity where it had 

prevailed for several months. The farmer, 

on a farm with forty head of stock, excellently 

kept, had within three months lost nine, and 

four more were sick. The first case wasthat of 

a cow, bought at the stock-yard, which died 

within a week of purchase. A thorough ex- 

amination was made of the four sick cattle, with 

all the appliances of medical and veterinary 

art at command. Auscultation and percussion, 

the thermometer, and the examination of all 

rational symptoms showed same serious dis- 

ease of the lung. All of the cows were stand- 

ing. Two, by their grunting and respiration, 

showed their sickness; one other did not 

seem very sick, although not eating for three 

days (all these had been sick less than a 

week); one other had been sick four weeks, 

bat had returned to her eating and to a better 

milk supply. When turned out for slaughter, 

she seemed bright and ran, asif sportive. All 

the animals were then killed, and a careful ex- 
amination made. Each of the four had one 

sound lung,except that one of them hadaslight 
beginning of disease. The sound lungs weighed 
between 2 and 24 pounds each. In ali four the 
other lung was hard and diseased. No one of 
these lungs weighed less than 164 pounds, and 
one of them 21} pounds. There was great similar- 
ity in all the acute cases ; but the chronic case 
had acapsule, or cyst, containing a friable sub- 
stance, quite in contrast with the cartilage-like 
cut ofthesolidlung. The amount of effusion in 
the pleurain each case was small; but thethick- 
ening marked and the plastic adhesion ex- 
tensive. In every case the lung was s0 carni- 
fied asto be more solid than flesh, and cut 
much as slices of beefsteak are cut when beef 
has been frozen. The fibrous exudative matter 
run like a seam though the mass, and the 
whole cavity of the chest was distended by 
this solid lung 8 to 10 times the weight of the 
other. The encysted case gave one very much 
the impression we get from caries or necrosis 
of bone after it has become of a dark, sponge- 
like consistency. We think not one of the 
professional or lay spectators or butchers 
doubted the character of the disease. Spec- 
imens were preserved, and the microscopic 
and other examinations will aid asto other 
points. It is an interesting question whether 
the contagion remains in the chronic cases, as 
is claimed by some. We only desire just now 
to direct the attention of all those interested 
in cattle, and not less those interested in the 
study of epidemics, to the importance of a 
close study of this disease, with a view to its 
prevention, and also with a view of gathering 
information which shall instruct us as to all 
the laws of epidemicity. 





Biblical Research, 


Pror. Lewis has read a paper before the 
Society of Biblical Archeology on the exca- 
vations made by Brugsch Bey, in 1871, at Tel-el- 
Yehudiyeh, ‘*‘ The Mound of the Jews,”’ which 
marks the site of the Temple of Onias, the 
rival of that at Jerusalem. Onias was the son 
of the high priest Onias III, and, with the aid 
of Ptolemy Philometor (B. C. 160), built the 
temple for those of his countrymen who had 
been driven from Palestine by the Syrian 
party and had met with a hospitable recep- 
tion in Egypt. It was supposed that the tem- 
ple was predicted in the famous passage of 
Isaiah (xix, 18 sq.): “In that day shall five 
cities in the land of Egypt speak the language 
of Canaan and swear to the Lord of hosts. 
One shall be called the city of the destruction 
(of idols, for which the Egyptian Jews substi- 
tuted ‘righteousness’). In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of 
the land of Egypt, and a pillar (i. ¢., an obe- 
lisk) at the border thereof to the Lord.”’ This 
passage was shown, it is said, to the Egyptian 
king. According to Josephus, the new tem- 
ple was built on the site of a deserted temple, 
of Egyptian origin, and was finally closed by 
Paulinus, after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The city in which it stood was almost exclu- 
sively occupied by Jews, for whose use the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testament 
was made. At present, the Tel-el-Yebudiyeh 
is a little over 20 miles distant from Cairo. It 
covers a considerable extent of ground, 
and from the highest part of it a wide 
view is enjoyed, from the mountains 
of the eastern desert,on the one side, to 
the fertile fields of the Delta, on the other. 
When the excavations were made by Brugsch 
Bey, it was found that the ruins of the temple 
were about half a aifle dong and a quarter 
broad, the whole being enclosed by a wall, 
which in the best preserved portions was 
fifteen feet thick, built in three thicknesses, 
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like the walls of the tomb of Osiris at Abydos. 
Within the line of wall several remains were 
discovered, among them a subterranean pas- 
sage extending under a part of the mound 
which is still unexplored, broken statues of 
granite, and a square chamber, enclosed by 
walls of well-cut limestone blocks and paved 
with slabs of polished alabaster. The walls of 
the chamber had been decorated with enam- 
eled tiles, some of which are now in the 
British Museum, others in the Museum of 
Boulak. These tiles are of various kinds— 
some with the patterns in relief and glazed 
with the ordinary Egyptian bluish-green glaze; 
others are inlaid with mosaics, others with 
brilliant enamels. No such work is known to 
have been used by either Egyptians or 
Assyrians for the decoration of their walls, 
though painted bricks, generally of Phenician 
origin, were plentifully employed, and mosaic 
and enamel work was commonly used for 
small objects of personal ornament. Nearly 
ali the tiles found at Tel-el-Yehudiyeh have 
purely Egyptian designs. Some of them bear 
the cartouches of Ramses III; while others, 
which are always circular and_ with, 
out hieroglyphics, have stamped upon 
their undersides the Greek letters A and 
E, the presenting a curious form, 
peculiar to the time of the Ptolemies. A 
Hebrew inscription was found near the cham- 
ber by Signor Lanzone; but was, unfortu- 
nately, lost in the Nile before being copied, 
and a small fragment of another Hebrew in- 
scription, in old characters, has lately been 
noticed by Mr. Sayce upon the spot. It is 
plain, however, that, as stated by Josephus, 
the Jewish temple had been preceded by an 
Egyptian one. This, in fact, is proved by 
hierogiyphic inscriptions, which show that 
Ramses l[i—the Rhampsinitus of Herodotus— 
had erectad a temple on the site to Sekhet, or 
Pasht, the cat-headed goddess of Bubastis. 
It was to this temple that the tiles bearing the 
name of Pharaoh belonged, as well as the red 
granite statues, one of which is still to be seen 
half buriedin rubbish. To the Jewish temple, 
however, seem to belong two large baths, 
each cut out of a single block of stone. The 
largest, which is of colossal size, has a flight 
of steps cut from the top to the bottom of one 
of the sides of the interior. The other, 
though externally of rectangular shape, has 
been hollowed out into an oval form. Close 
by is a stone sarcophagus, quite unadorned, 
which may be older than the Jewish period, 





Science. 
THE GERMAN ELECTROTECHNICAL 
SOCIETY. 


BY J. BURKITT WEBB. 





AT its first regular meeting, two months 
after the preliminary meeting for organization, 
the EHlectrotechnischer Verein had 1,150 members, 
A most interesting paper was read by Dr. 
Siemens on the proposed elevated electrical 
railway for Berlin, which was illustrated by 
large drawings and supported by calculation 
astocost. As such a railroad was running in 
the Trade Exhibition of last year, it is not 
improbable that it will be built, though the 
property owners and residents of Friedrich- 
strasse naturally protest very seriously against 
the proposed use of that street. It was stated 
that in 1867, at the French Exhibition, the plan 
was proposed by the speaker to a railroad 
specialist, and the gentleman added: ‘“‘Now 
that the Americans have put in operation several 
elevated railroads for heavy locomotives and 
full trains, and yet’’—saying it while it could 
be said—“ have had no accidents, we certainly 
can enter upon the project with the greatest 
confidence.”” The German is constitutionally 
conservative and waits for the English to in- 
troduce illuminating gas and for the Americans 
to contrive labor-saving machinery. Here, how- 
ever, we have progression not only arithmeti- 
cal and geometical, but even electric. It is 
interesting to observe the humanly natural 
way in which these good people claim many 
first inventions, yet willingly accord their 
practical accomplishment to others whom they 
like. As the French are not so favored in this 
respect as ourselves, there is no mercy shown, 
and their discoveries are pronounced incorrect 
or incomplete and their inventions barefaced 
imitations. Berlin is said to be the birthplace 
of the dynamo-electric machine, and, there- 
fore, naturally the place for the proposed at- 
tempt. It is claimed for this railroad that cer- 
tainly 45 and probably 60 to #0 per cent. of the 
power of a steam-engine ean be recovered from 
an electro-dynamic machine, driven by it, and 
that this loss will be fully compensated by the 
superior economy of the one large current- 
producing engime which is to run the whole 
lime and by the quietness with which the cars 
vwill run. jthough the safety-hook under the 
rails has been left off in America, they propose 
to bave no possibility of a car leaving the 
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be about 20 miles per hour, and, on the probable 
cost of 50 or 60 thousand dollars the mile, one 
fare each minute is expected to pay a good in- 
terest. Berlin fares are, according to distance, 
from 2} to7 cents. Two wire ropes, ranning 
the length of the line, pass over rollers on the 
axles and furnish the current to run the ma- 
ehine, which is concealed under the car. 

At the last meeting s pap>r was read by Dr. 
von Hefner Alfeneck on the electric light, 
and the machine to furnish the current was 
described and illustrated by diagrams showing 
its historical development. The new light by 
Siemens and Halske was exhibited, and at a 
signal from the speaker the hall was brilliantly 
illuminated by four lights hung from the top. 
Their principle of subdivision was shown 
practically by putting out one of the lights, 
without affecting the others. This light is the 
ola form, with two carbon points; but they 
come together by a weight and the regulator 
is employed to keep them apart. Edison’s 
lamp—the incandescence principle—was alluded 
to, to remark that each would have its own 
sphere, not interfering with the other. It was 
said that the cost, compared with gas, was in 
favor of the new light; that, in fact, more light 
could be obtained by using the gas in a gas- 
motor to run the machine generating the light 
than by burning it in the usual way. The prési- 
dent,"Dr. Siemens, remarked inet@@atally that 
there were over 1,000 telephone es 
Germany in connection with the regular 
graph lines. 

RERTIN, GERMANY. 





Personalities, 


Rosa Bonseor leads the life of a recluse in 
her country-house. Devoted to her art, she 
has never married; and now, when she has 
advanced beyond the middle period of life, 
she permits nothing to distract her attention. 
In person she is short and squarely built, 
passes her life under the best physical condi- 
tions, looks healthy, and seems capable of 
great endurance. The features of her face are 
small and regular, her eyes a soft hazel; and 
her expression one of dignified benignity. She 
has a low, pleasant voice, and a direct sin- 
cerity of speech, most agreeably free from the 
artificesof compliment. Her gray bair is cut 
and parted like a man’s and nearly touches 
her shoulders. Her dress, even when she is 
receiving visitore, hasa suggestion of manli- 
ness. She wears a short, loose velvet jacket, 
buttoned up nearly to the throat, where it 
opens, to show just # speck of linen, anda 
short skirt, absolutely innocent of train, pol- 
ovaise, and every other contrivance for im- 
peding freedom of feminine movement. Her 
one eccentricity—her custom of sometimes 
wearing masculine dress—originated in her de- 
votion to her art. When she visits Paris or 
expects visitors at home, she appears in the 
uniform of her own sex ; in her painting-room 
and in her walks in the forest, in the uniform 
of the other. This practice dates from the 
time of her childhood. As an animal painter, 
she had to go wholly out of the beaten path 
to find her subjects—sometimes to the great 
stables of Paris, sometimes to the abattoirs. 
The brutes were well-behaved; but the 
slaughtermen and horse-boys did not always 
imitate their example. From them, as well 
as from the crowd of staring idlers, the 
young girl found herself exposed to annoy- 
ance. There was but one remedy, and she 
+ adopted it. She shortened her hair, exchanged 
the bodice for the blouse, and donned panta- 
loons. Thenceforth her work went on in peace 
and quietness. She is no masquerader. Her 
man’s attire is not for the public eye, but 
strictly for her own convenience, Sometimes 
she is abroad in this guise for pleasure and 
sometimes for business, and she as often has 
the gun on her shoulder as the sketch-book by 
her side. It is only because she is so gfeat an 
artist that it does not seem worth while to 
celebrate her as a good shot. She is out early 
and in all seasons ; but especially in the sum- 
mer-time. ‘‘The fly does not worry the cattle 
in the morning ; 80 you can get them to stand 
quiet fora sketch.’”’ Her first and last reason 
is always derived from the practice of her art. 


...-Hon. David Davis was born March 9th, 
1815, in Cecil Co., Md., on Chesapeake Bay. 
He weighs 270 pounds, has blue eyes, shaded 
by bushy, iron-gray eyebrows, and straight, 
gray hair. He is plaioly dressed, courteous in 
manner, and a genial conversationalist. His 
favorite novel is ‘‘ David Copperfield,’’ though 
he has a great fondness for Thackeray and 
Walter Scott. He is not a churchmember, 
but he usually attends Presbyterian services. 


..+-The statue of the Prince Imperial which 
isto be placed in Westminster Abbey repre- 
sents a recumbent figure, with the hands 
crossed on the breast and clasping a sword, 
the helmet at the foot. It will be several 
months before the monument can be com. 








track, and therefore retain it. The speed is to 
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~ Sehoot and College. 


Tazrs is steady progress all over the 
world in the recognition of the claims of 
women to the best educational facilities. 
France has agricultural schools for girls. One 
of the chief is near Rouen, which is said to 
have been begun with a capital of one frane by 
a Sister of Charity and two little discharged 
prison-girls, and to be now worth $165,000. 
This establishment has 300 girls, from six to 
eighteen. The farm, entirely cultivated by 
them, is over 400 acres in extent. Twenty-five 
sisters form the staff of teachers. More than 
one medal] of the French Agricaltural Society 
has been awarded to this establishment at 
Darnetel, and the pupils are in great demand 
all over Normandy, on account of their skill. 
They go out as stewards, gardeners, farm- 
managers, dairy-women, and laundresses. 
Each girl has, on leaving, an outfit and a small 
sum of money, earned in spare hours. If they 
want a home, they can always return to Dar- 
netel, which they are taught to regard as 
home. It is noteworthy, also, that a woman 
has just been placed in an important educa- 
tional position in France. It is Mile. Juliette 
Dodu, who has been appointed by M. Jules 
Ferry delegate-general for the inspection of 
the schools established for the reception of 
little children, under six years of age. Mlle. 
Doda last year received the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor for splendid conduct during 
the war. In England many women are now 
residing at Cambridge, in attendance on lec- 
tures; and a memorial addressed to the vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
praying that the Senate will grant to properly 
qualified women the right of admission to the 
examinations for university degrees and to 
the degrees, has been widely signed. In this 
country the number of colleges and universi- 
ties offering their lectures to women is yearly 
increasing. 




















..»»Manchester, England, with a population 
of 500,000 has 50,000 adults that can neither 
read nor write. The city is straining every 
nerve to better this unhappy condition of 
things. Attendance of children on the public 
schools is compulsory. Every child under 
thirteen years of age has a seat provided for it 
In some neighboring school. A large number 
of evening classes have been opened by the 
School Board, and are largely patronized by 
the children of the factory operatives. 
Owens College also has evening classes, 
where fora small fee a young man may pur- 
sue a thorough collegiate education and take 
his degree at the London University. The 
great advance in educational facilities is due 
almost entirely to the benevolent efforts of a 
few leading men and to the efficiency of the 
present School Board policy. Bishop Fraser, 
of Manchester, has been especially active. 
His report on American schools had a marked 
effect. Under his supervision, alarge number 
of free public reading-rooms and libraries 
have been opened for all. 


... Jules Ferry, in a report on the progress 
of primary education in France during the 
last forty years, states that, while in 1887 the 
school attendance was only 752 per 10,000 in- ' 
habitants, in 1877 it was 1,281. The number 
of schools in that period has increased by 36 
percent., that of the public schools 75 per 
cent., and that of girls’ schools has almost 
quadrupled. In 1837 there were 5,667 parishes 
without a school ; in 1877, only 312; in 1879, 
only 208. In 1827 only 42 per cent. of the con- 
scripts could read ; in 1877, 85 per cent. In 
1820 only 34 per cent. of brides could sign 
their marriage register, whereas there are now 
70 percent. In 1872 there were 70,179schools, 
with 4,722,764 scholars; in 1878 there were 
73,110 schools, with 4,980,650 scholars. Be- 
tween 1871 and 1877 the ordinary expenditure 
of primary schools rose 84 per cent., and the 
state grants from 8,620,000/. in 1871 to 15,647,- 
000/. in 1878, and close on 20,000,000/. in 1880, 
M. Ferry urges continued efforts to eradicate 
the still remaining proportion of illiteracy. 


...-Professors Asa Gray, Alex. Agassiz, and 
Geo. L. Goodale have issued a circular stating 
that the invested funds of the Botanic Garden 
of Harvard University are insufficient for its 
support on its present basis ; that the annual 
expenditures cannot be reduced without im- 
pairing its efficiency; and stating that the 
sum of $80,000 is needed to place it on a suffi- 
cient and independent foundation. Of this 
sum $24,000 has already been subscribed—a 
part of it conditionally—and the rest, we 
trust, will soon be obtained. There are Har- 


vard men in this city who will be glad to con- 
tribute to so worthy an object. 


-++» The Louisiana State University, of which 
Gen. W. T. Sherman was in charge in 1861, 
has hitherto been a military school and some- 
what cramped in itsappointments. A bill has 
now been introduced into the state legislature 
to extend its curriculum and increase its ed- 
acational material. It is sed to change 
ite name to Louisiana National University. 
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Pebbles. 

Fact are stubborn things. 
facts. 

....Why do chimney-sweep? Because it 
soote em. 

...-The music of the capstan is a song 
anchor us. 


...- Washington is a D. C. tful place. That’s 
a Capital joke. 


----A racing-meeting and a boat-race are 
matters of course. 


Mules are 


....Love me little, love me long. That’s 


the short and long of it. 


....When a dog launches his bark, he is 
likely to sail across a howling sea. 


...“*Comb now,” as the man said after be 
coming tired of a barber’s conversation. 


....Leadville is called a young town be- 
cause ite inhabitants are mostly miners. 


....A hypocrite is a man who tries to be 
pious and can’t, with a preponderance of cant. 


....Cleopatra’s Needle is the only needle 
that people show a disposition to sit down on. 


....A bride may wear a very plainly-made 
dress at her wedding; but she wants to have 
it puffed in the papers. 


..-“* Waiter!” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘ What’s 
this?’’? ‘‘[t’s bean soup, sir.”’ ‘“‘ No matter 
what it has been. The questionis: What is it 
now?”’ 


...-A certain chef de cuisine had an unsavory 
meringue pie sent to him from the table, with 
a card inscribed thus: “ Thisis a boom-me- 
ringue. Returns from whence sent.”’ 


«++» Whiskey at $1.05 is above par; but the 
young man who takes his cigar out of his 
mouth to drink it will, in nine cases out of ten, 
be quoted below par in all respectable circles. 


.--“*Ah, me!’’ said a pious old lady, “‘ our 
minister was a powerful preacher. For the 
short time he ministered the Word of God 
among us he banged the in’ards out of five 
Bibles.” 


....Jdohnny was a very stubborn little five 
year-old boy. His mother determined to con- 
quer him; and, haying administered a severe 
chastisement, she said: ‘‘ Will you mind now, 
Johnny?” With sobs and cries, he replied: 
** Yes, Mamma, I will; but [hate to awfully.” 


....Manville (to his widowed friend Chasu- 
ble, who has views on art): “Isit true that 
you've broken off with Sir Henry’s daughter ”’ 
Chasuble: ‘‘ Alas! yes. I was forced to, al- 
though she is a charming woman.”’ Manville: 
‘©Why?” Chasuble: ‘Incompatibility of com- 
plexion. She does not suit my furniture.” 


..‘* What are ‘sealed proposals,’ Tom ?”’ 
Archfy asked a bright-eyed miss, 
Whose mouth, upturned, like a rosebud 
sweet, 
Seemed asking for a kiss. 


“ Why, Fanny dear, I’ll {llustrate. 
Tis plain as a, b, c. 
Give me your hand—you have my heart— 
And now * * * ’tis sealed. You see?”’ 


....A passenger in a crowded street-car, the 
other day, observed the entrance of a man, fol- 
lowed by an old woman, and, seeing that she 
looked tired and weak, he considerately rose 
and offered her his seat. Before she could 
takeit, however, the man had quietly filled 
the vacancy. ‘‘Here, just come out of that !”’ 
said the passenger. ‘‘I didn’t give up my seat 
to you; but to the lady.’’ To which the fellow 
replied, without offering to move: “Oh, yah! 
Dot is all right. Dot lady is mein vife.” 


...- An IDLE. 
He sat on the shore as the sun went down, 
Went downin the depths of the wide, wide 
west. 
To a chance observer it might have seemed 
queer 
That he didn’t go home as the night drew 
near ; 
But he didn’t, and therefore % might appear 
That the sitter himself knew best. 


He sat on the shore as the morning sun 
Shone out from the east over sea and land ; 
He sat, I remark, as the sun arose, 
On the very same spot where he sat at the 
close 
Of the previous day, and the Lord only 
knows : 
Why he did it. I don’t understand. 


Perhaps he was searching for coral reefs ; 
Perhaps he was trying to keep him cool; 
Perhaps the breezes from over the sea, 
As they toyed with his tresses, sai@ “‘ Come 
to me.” 
The field of conjecture is wide, you see. 
Perhaps he was only a fool. 


‘ 
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Blinisterial Register 


BAPTIST. 
ANDREWS, J. O., Wells, accepts call to Har- 
rison, Me. 


M 

BABCOCK, A. R., Allenton, R. L, accepts 
call to Marion, N. Y. 

BURGESS, D. C., accepts call to Sebawa, Mich. 

FORD, L. B., Providence, called to First ch., 
Hopkinton, R. L 

GREEN, Witu14M, Kinderhook, I1., resigns.’ 

HANCOCK, 8. F., inst. in Superior-st. ch., 
Cleveland, O. 

JONES, Atvrna, Jericho, Vt., resigns. 

POWELL, V., Ludington, Mich., resigns. 

gAMSON, T. 8., Newton, Mass., accepts call 
to Calvary ch., New Haven, Conn. 

SAUNDERS, N. C., Newport, Vt., resigns. 

SHARPNACEK, A. F., Richmond, accepts call 
to Strawberry Point, lowa. 

SHERER, F., La Grange, N. Y., resigns. 

STARK WEATHER, 8. W., closes his labors 
at Virgil, N. Y. 

TRUE, B. 0O., accepts call to Central ch., 
Providence, R. I. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
— 8. D., Rock Falls, called to St. Charles, 
ll. 


BERRY, Epwarp A., supplies Pontiac, Mich., 
six months. 
—- Grorcs §8., inst. at Fairfield, 
onn. 
CAMERON, J. H., Pewaukee, Wis., resigns. 
CHRISTIE, Gzores W., Salmon Falls, accepts 
call to Wolfeboro’, N. H. 
CLARK, ALLseN, Seymour, Conn., invited to 
supply at Bradford, Vt. 
ELDREDGE, H. W., East Weymouth, Maszs., 
dismissed. 
FERRIS, L. Z., Chelsea, called to Rockland, 
ass. 
— R. W., called to Pentwater, 
ch. 
HARTSHORN, James W., Hinsdale, Ill., re- 
signs, to take effect May Ist. 
SARGENT, Groree W., resigns at Salem and 
Wilmot, Wis., to take effect May Ist. 
SMITH, W. W.., invitedtosupply at Onondaga, 
Mich., one year. 

TAYLOR, F. H., ord. as evangelist at Guil- 
ford, Conn. 

TREAT, C. R., Greenwich, Conn., dismissed. 

UTTERWYCK, H., Holland City, accepts 
ca]l to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

VERNEY, James, resigns at West Leroy, 
Mich. 

WELLS, James D., closes his labors at Litch- 
field, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, W. B., Mondovi, Wis., resigns. 

WOOLEY, D. M., Harvard, IIl., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


BELFOUR, Epmounp, inst. in First ch., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

BYER, J. P., Pittsburgh, Penn., accepts call 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

REED, E. L., Strasburg, accepts call to Lan- 
easter City, Penn. 

STARTZMAN, C., died recently, at Clear 
Spring, Md. 

WOLD, C., called to Valley City, Dakota. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


COOPER, Ws. H., Bellport, L. I., died recent- 
ly, aged 72. 

PURVIS, Grorce T., inst. in Boundary-ave. 
ch., Baltimore, Md. 

ROWLAND, 8. J., Princeton Sem., called to 
Dayton, N. J., and to Haddonfield, same 
state. 

SCHAFF, D. 8., New York City, called to Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

SCOTT, James L., missionary, died recently, 
at Dehra Doon, India, aged 66. 

TALLMADGE, Wixi14M H., died recently, at 
Elk Grove, Cal. 


BROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


DANKER, ALBERT, Little Falls, accepts an 
election to Grace ch., Watertown, N. Y. 

FULTON, J. M. C., Brandon, Vt., accepts call 
to Providence, R. I. 

FULTON, Jomyx, D.D., Milwaukee, 
called to St. George’s, St. Louis, Mo. 

HOLCOMBE, TuHeopore F., accepts call to 
Evansville, Ind. 

HUDSON, Rosert, becomes assistant pastor 
of Trinity ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

MORRISON, Wo. Foster, resigns rectorship 
of Church of Our Saviour, Baltimore, Md., 
and accepts call to Cbhureh of the Ascen- 
sion, Washington, D. C 

PEIRCE, J. R., Free Church of St. Mary, 
Barton, Mass., resigns. 

SNOWDEN, W. E., St. Mark’s, New Britain, 
Conn., resigns. 

STODDARD, E. L., Jersey City Heights, N.J., 
has declined the election to the professor- 
ship of psycholo and Christian ev- 
idences in Lehigh University, Penn. 

THORPE, T. M., has become rector of All 
Saint’s, Nevada, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANDERSON, A., Fishkill, N. Y., declines eall 
to North Passaic, N. I a 


ELLIOTT, Josern, of New York Methodist 
Conference, died recently, at Middletown, 
N 


.%. 
FAIRCHILD, E. L., called to Sixth-ave. Re- 
- formed (Duteh) ch., New York City. 


Salem, i, 

CHARLES, assist. pastor Hol 
Trinity CMovetien) Philadelphia, Ween 
resigns. , 


Wis., 
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Lit f 
° 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by ua an equivalent to thew pub- 
Ushers for all volt ived. The ests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


DR. SHEDD AS AN EXEGETE.* 

















[Tue following article,to which we give 
space on account of the importance of the 
matter of which it treats, is from a grad- 
uate of Union Seminary and a theological 
professor. | 


In a recent brief notice of Dr. Shedd’s 
Commentary on Romans in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT it was said: ‘‘We regret to find that 
Dr. Shedd’s exegesis is not to be depended 
on.” It is, indeed, a matter of serious 
concern when such a work can be issued 
from the most important chair in the most 
largely-attended divinity school in our 
land. zy 

Dr. Shedd adopts as his motto a saying 
of Calvin: ‘‘ The chief excellence of an ex- 
pounder consists in lucid brevity.” With 
profound respect for venerable authority, 
we suggest that an expounder may have an 
excellence superior to perspicuity—namely, 
perspicacity. The happy faculty of seeing 
what your author means is better than a 
felicitous way of phrasing your own ideas. 
Theological dicta are scattered like crys- 
tals through these pages. We do not 
doubt far an instant what the commentator 
thinks; but we sigh for help in understand- 
ing Paul. 

As specimens of inaccurate definition, 
take the following: duoyar: (i, 28), ‘‘ the 
external figure with particular reference t 
outline”; gro (i, 26), “sexual”; gio, 
sex”; Grodoyoupéven (ii, 15), ‘is negative,” 
‘‘mere non-imputation ”; xatapyfoe: (iii, 8), 
‘* total destruction”; xarfpyyraz (vii, 2), ‘‘in 
the passive, means to free from”; é&éxJsvav 
(iii, 12), ‘‘ describes righteousness with ref- 
erence to the will”; Aéye: (iii, 19), ‘‘to say 
merely”; Aaei, ‘to sayin the way of de- 
scription” ; Aoyéueda (iii, 28), ‘‘ we are cer- 
tain”; tpd¢ (v, 1), “in respect to”; xaBiornu 
(v, 19), ‘‘never signifies to make”; 
traxotoare (vi, 16), #mplies “‘ that the slav- 
ery is voluntary”; yévyra (vii, 3), ‘‘ to be- 
long to”; avayxy (xiii, 5), ‘‘ denotes a moral 
necessity.” 

In the application of grammatical prin- 
ciples Dr. Shedd is even more arbitrary 
than in defining words. ‘‘ The article 
[rav Bedv, v, 1] denotes God in his trini- 
tarian plenitude”; but in ch. viii, 8, 6 Sede, 
‘*is God the Father, as the context shows.” 
We are incidentally told that ‘‘in I Cor. 
xv, 22 the article is employed to denote 
the species as male and female; in Adam 
(r¢ 'Aday) all die.” It is certainly unneces- 
sary toremind Dr. Shedd that in Genesis 
‘‘ Adam ” has the article, even when we are 
informed that ‘‘Adam knew his wife,” 
and that in the New Testament indeclin- 
able names in oblique cases are particular- 
ly apt to take it. ‘‘Abraham” has the 
article twice in the fourth chapter. The 
presence or absence of the article with 
véuoc is often remarked upon; but accord- 
ing tono principle. In ji, 12 ‘‘the word 
is anarthrous, because the Mosaic law is 
meant”; in iii, 21 it is ‘‘anarthrous, to 
denote law generally”; in vii, 12, 6 véuoc, 
‘4s the written Mosaic law, but inclusive of 
the unwritten”; in vii 23 ‘“‘the use of 
the article with véuy, and its omission with 
véuov, indicates the superior dignity and 
strength of the law of the mind.” 

Aoyionra: (iv, 8) ‘is hypothetical.” ‘The 
dative (xapdiac, v, 5) denotes motion in 
space.” ‘‘The omission of 4» (vii, 7) 
strengthens the conditional force of the 
verbs making the afirmation more posi- 
tive.” Neither verb is in the condition. 

Dr. Shedd’s failure to perceive exactly 
what others mean by their words appears 
curiously in his illustrative citations. Thus, 
for the better understanding of pu?) yévocro, 
we are told to compare the English phrase 
“To the Devil.” What light this expres- 
sion of profane petulance can throw on 
Paul’s so}emn denial is not evident. Acts 
xxiv, 9—‘‘ And the Jews assented, saying 
that these things were so”—is cited to con- 


* A CRITICAL AND DOCTRINAL COMMENTARY UPON THE 
Ertstie or St. Pavt To THE Romans. By Wir114m G. 
T. Suzpp, D.D., Roosevelt professor of systematic 
theology in Union Theological Seminary. New York; 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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firm the meaning “unfounded assump- 
tion” for ¢doxevrec, ch. i, 22. ~ 

Upon page 257 we read: ‘‘ This bondage 
and travail of material nature has found 
a lofty and impressive utterance in Words- 
worth’s ‘Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality.’” Then follows the well-known 
passage ending: 

“ But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a giory from the 
earth.” 

Now all readers of Wordsworth know 
that nothing was further from the poet’s 
thought than the idea here accredited to 
him’ by Dr. Shedd. Wordsworth was 
merely describing a subjective experience 
of each individual in growing from baby- 
hood to manhood. For Wordsworth, Na- 
ture wasin no bondage previous to 1790, 
or thereabouts, when he himself arrived at 
manhood.” 

So in chapter seventh, after explaining 
that dreadful experience as belonging to 
the Christian, Dr. Shedd finds a parallel in 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet: 

“If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 
And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it, 

Who does it then? His madness.” 

It is surprising that it does not occur to 
our commentator that Shakespeare is here 
delineating madness, not the experience of 
a saved man. Hard upon this quotation 
follows one from Cowper, beginning: 


“My God, how perfect are thy ways! 
But mine polluted are. 
Sin twines itself about my praise 
And slides into my prayer.” 


There is a snaky horror shuddering 
through these lines which recalls mania a 
potu. If such bea normal Christian ex- 
perience, then Laocodn, in his marble 
agony, may fitly represent it. But Cowper 
was a maniac—insane on this very subject. 





...-To those whose hands have been taught 
“ To finger the fine needle and nice thread” 

no gift could be more acceptable than the two 
delightful books that lie before us. The title- 
page of the first is formidable and reads as 
follows: ‘‘ Hand-book of Embroidery, by L. 
Higgin, edited by Lady Marion Alford. Pub- 
lished by authority of the Royal School of Art 
Needlework and dedicated to their president, 
H. R. H. Princess Christian, etc., ete. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rem- 
ington. New York: Scribner’ & Welford.” 
This book is simply what it professes to be, 
a hand-book designed to answer such questions 
as must be continually asked at such an 
establishment as the Royal School of Art 
Needlework. The chapters take up the sub- 
jects of implements and materials, fabrics on 
which to embroider, stitches, and frames; and 
colored plates are added, giving designs of 
panels, wall-hangings, table-borders, and so 
forth, by such artists as Mr. E. Burne-Jones, 
Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Fairfax Wade, Mr. 
W. Morris, Mr. Geo. Aitchison, and the Rev. 
Selwyn Image, whose panel designs of Juno, 
Minerva, Venus, and Proserpine, each with ap- 
propriate accessories, were exhibited, exquisite- 
ly wrought, at the South Kensington School, 
during the past autumn. The book also con- 
tains the prospectus of the school, with lists of 
officers, a list of approximate prices for pre- 
pared work, selected crewels, etc., and lists of 
designs. For teachers of needlework or for 
those who must learn without a teacher such 
a book must be well worth more than the two 
dollars which is its retail price. Needle- 
work, a less expensive book and without col- 
ored plates, is issued by Macmillan & Co., and 
is charmingly written by Elizabeth Elaister, 
a well-known authority on Art Embroidery. 
This is one of the “ Art at Home ”’ series, and 
is full of sensible hints, treating the subject 
in a practical, as well astheoretical way. There 
are also many choice designs used as illustra- 
tions. This book may wisely be given one 
who has mastered the alphabet of embroidery 
and who needs encouragement in undertaking 
independent work. Such a one would also 
find Mrs, Tilton’s Outline Design Cards; for 
studies and decorative piirposes, very service- 
able. The Haster Cards, which come in pack- 
ages of a half dozen, are intended to be filled 
in with color, according to the accompanying 
printed directions; but we see among them 
very choice outline flower pictures, which 
would make exquisite designs for borders, if 
treated flatly and conventionally, while the 
charming little figure designs would serve ad- 
mirably for outline work in silks, donein stem 
or split stitch. From J. Wiley & Sons we 
receive another of Piton’s valuable Portfolio 
of Designs,for china decoration. Most of the 
plates have accompanying directions as to 
color, and we find amongst them models of 
Italian borders, designs from the Paris Ex- 
hibit, ornamental letters from Ehrmann, and 
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drawings of Sevres vases of the Louis XV 
period, as well as of a pair from the Vienna 
Exposition. This Portfolio is aceompanied by 
Camille Piton’s China Puinting in America, 
Parts 2 and 3. Part 2 gives directions as to 
practice, groundings, flowers, landscape, fig- 
ure. Part3 treats of underglaze and closes 
with lists of firms that dealin porcelain, manu- 
facturers, and artists. 


....Dr. Abel Stevens, as the historian of 
Methodism and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has done the work so thoroughly 
that it will hardly be necessary in this century 
to attempt to supersede it. His volumes are 
both very exhaustive and very interesting, 
andif he should take up his history of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church where he left it, 
and bring it down to the present with equal 
ability the whole field would be well covered. 
Nevertheless, there is room for®a ‘‘Com- 
pendium,” such as Porter’s, and for a short 
popular history, such as that of the Rev. W. 
H. Daniels. Mr. Daniels writes,in an easy, 
flowing style, an octavo volume of about 800 
pages. The type is clear and good and there 
are numerous illustrations, some of which 
are good and some otherwise. Mr. 
Daniels’s history is naturally very largely 
biographical, in materials for which Method- 
ism is superabundantly rich. The first half of. 
the book is devoted to the origin and history 
of Methodism in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
the second half to the rise and progress of 
American Methodism. We are sorry to notice 
that the latter half bears evidence of hurried 
and careless work. He writes, p. 453, of the 
great gains of Methodism in Virginia in 1766, 
instead of 1776; he says, p. 460, Philip Wil- 
liam Otterbein, the founder of the United 
Brethren in Christ, ‘‘swung away’’ from the 
American Lutherans, whereas Otterbein was 
never among the Lutherans, but was a minis- 
ter in the Reformed German Church; he re- 
fers, p. 495, to the Christmas Conference of 
1784 as the “ first General Conference,’”’ when 
it is generally held that the first General Con- 
ference met in 1792; and he himself, on p. 527, 
speaks of O’Kelly as “‘a member of the first 
ministerial council (the forerunner of the 
first General Conference), which was held at 
Cokesbury College, tn 1789”; he says, page 
524, that the first Conference in Virginia 
was held fy Petersburg, in 1789, but there 
was a Conference in Fluvana County in 1779; 
on p. 589 he says Joshua Marsden visited the 
United States in 1802, when he should have 
said 1812; he represents, p. 610, the reunited 
Methodist Protestant Church as having over 
thirteen thousand preachers, instead of thir- 
teen hundred; the date of Bishop Andrew's 
consecration is given, p. 627, as 1824, while it 
is correctly stated on the preceding page as 
1882 ; he says Bishop Andrew was denounced 
as a slaveholder and became the “ target 
for abolition arrows’’ from all over the 
North before the General Conference of 
1844, while the fact is his connection 
with slavery was not known in the North 
until the meeting of that Conference ; he rep- 
resents, p. 637, that the General Rule on 
Slavery was changed soon after the Separation, 
whereas the change was made in 1864; he 
states, p. 716, that Bishop Haven was 
elected editor of Zion’s Herald in 1876, instead 
of 1866; he says, p. 727, the second foreign 
mission of the Missionary Society was that of 
China, when he should have said South Amer- 
ica, the difference being ten years or more. 
In the pages devoted to ‘‘ Modern British 
Methodism ”’ he makes some astounding state- 
ments. On p. 753 we learnthat at the Wesleyan 
Conference of 1779 two great men were received 
on trial—Jabez Bunting and Robert Newton. 
On the next page it is stated that Bunting was 
born in 1779, and must have been of very ten- 
der age, therefore, when received into the 
Conference. Newton, it seems (p. 755), was 
born in 1780, when, according to our author, he 
had been in Conference a year. There are 
many other errors of date and fact, which 
greatly mar the book. We are surprised that 
the Methodist Press has not noticed any of 
them. 

...-From D. Appleton & Co., New York, we 
have Vergil, by H. Nettleship, of Oxford, one 
of the series of ‘‘ Classical Writers,’’ edited by 
J. R. Green. The book, though not long, is 
not a compilation; but an independent and 
valuable working up of Vergil’s life and 
poems. The most interesting portion of it is 
the analysis of the Aneid, on which and on 
the chronology of the poems in general Mr. 
Nettleship gives some new views. It will 
make a good school or college text-book or 
home reading-book. Messrs. Ginn & 
Heath, Boston, publish Hermann Bender’s 
Brief History of Roman Literature, translated 
and edited from the German by Profs. E. P. 
Crowell and H. B. Richardson, of Amherst 
College. The editors have greatly increased 
the value of the book for school purposes by 
their full analysis of the contents and their 
references to various treatises on the subject. 
The paragraphs seem to us to be too much 








compressed in the First Period, and there is a 
general German dryness throughout. The 
book needs the commentary of a bright teach- 
er. But it is, so far as we know, the best 
academical text-book on Roman literature in 
English, the “Primer” serving better for 
younger pupils and such books. as Browne’s 
being too long. From the same publishers 
we have another useful text-book—Remnants 
of Early Latin—selected and explained for the 
use of students, by Fred. D. Allen, Ph. D., 
professor in Yale College. The selections are 
from the earliest times down to B. C. 10@, and 
give occasion to the study of a great deal of an- 
tiquarian, legal, and mythological matter. The 
notes are numerous and useful, and inthe intro- 
duction a short sketch of ‘the grammar of early 
Latin is given. The Origin of the Homeric 
Poems, a lecture by Dr. Hermann Bonitz, trans- 
lated from the fourth German edition, by Prof. 
L. R. Packard, of Yale College, is a brief but 
clear and convincing exhibition of the compo- 
site character of the Iliad and the Odyssey. As 
a popular presentation of the most complicated 
and interesting non-biblical critical question 
of our day, we commend this little book to all 
persons interested in literature. Theological 
students will find food for thought in it. 


....One of the most important and interest- 
ing of recent religious biographies is The Life 
of Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D.,.by George 
Smith, C.I. E., LL.D., published in New York 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son, and in Toronto 
by James Campbell & Son. Dr. Duff’s long 
and active life is the history of the Free 
Kirk’s Indian Mission up to the year of his 
death, 1878; and the admirable way in which 
Mr. Smith tells the story makes the book 
worthy to stand alongside of Marshman’s 
‘‘Carey, Marshman, and Ward” as a contribu- 
tion to the history of modern Christian mis- 
sions. Dr. W. M. Taylor, of this city, writes a 
brief introduction. We hope the book will be 
widely read. Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, bring out a cheaper one-volume 
edition of Canon Farrar’s Life and Work of St. 
Paul. Their two-volume edition has already 
been noticed in Toe INDEPENDENT, and we 
will only now again commend the book to all 
students of religion and of history, as a real 
help in the understanding of the great man of 
whom it treats. The Sacraments of the New 
Testament as Instituted by Ohrist, by George D. 
Armstrong, D.D., pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Norfolk, Va., published by 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, isthe com- 
pletion of the author’s former work, “The 
Doctrine of Baptisms.’’ It is a vigorous de- 
fense of the Presbyterian view of the sacra- 
ments. From the publishers, 8. R. Wells 
& Co., New York, we have received How to 
Educate the Feelings, by Charles Bray, edited 
from the third London edition, by Nelson 
Sizer, of New York; a book full of useful sug- 
gestions on a very important subject. Parents 
think of educating the intellect of their chil- 
dren, but rarely of educating the propensities, 
passions, dispositions; which, nevertheless, it 
isnecessary todo. And others besides parents 
may learn from this little volume. 


....Our Indian Wards (Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati), by George W. Manypenny, formerly 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is a book for 
the times, and specially important in view of 
the present discussion, in Congress and out of 
it, with regard to the Indian question. We 
wish that this treatise could be read by every 
man and woman in the United States. It 
makes no attempt to give a full account of the 
Indians and of the course pursued toward 
them by the white race from the first settle- 
ment of this country down to the present; 
and yet enough of this history is given to 
show what has been the general policy of the 
whites toward the Indians. One looks upon 
the scene with horror and indignation, and a 
profound sense of regret and shame, as he 
passes over the pages of this limited narative. 
Itis not at all surprising that Indians have 
the idea, and have transmitted it from gen- 
eration to generation, that white men, in re- 
spect to them, have generally had the character 
of robbers. History proves the idea to be 
correct. The poor Indian has been shoved 
hither and thither by a system of perpetual 
removals, in order to make room for white 
men. The Government has pretended to be 
his protector; yet it has plundered him far 
more than it has protected him. It has made 
nearly four hundred treaties with the [ndians, 
and most of these treaties it has shamelessly 
broken. Mr. Manypenny proposes to change 
all this policy, and to solve the Indian problem 
by treating the Indian as a man. His theory 
is that the Indians should be gathered in the 
Indian Territory, and there have a permanent 
and undisturbed home. We agree with him 
on this point and heartily commend his book 
to all our readers. 


...- The second volume of the English trans- 
lation of the late Prof. F. A. Lange's History of 
Materialism (Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston) 
discusses materialism in the eighteenth centu- 




















ry and up to the modern era of exact research 
in the physical sciences. The period is an in- 
teresting one, and is treated by Prof. Lange 
at length and with scrupulous care, with 
somewhat tiresome fullness and prolixity, but 
in a very instructive way. The book isa ne- 
cessity for those who wish to understand the 
philosophical speculations of Biichner, Helm- 
holtz, Tyndall, and other physicists of our 
day. Messrs. Estes & Lauriat publish 
The Perception of Spaceand Matter, by Rev. J. 
E. Walter, principal of the Classical and S8ci- 
entific Institute, Mount Pleasant, Pa. The 
work isa valuable discussion of the theories 
of Reid, Hamilton, Bain, and Spencer, and 
an able exposition of the author’s own theory 
of Inferential Realism, which holds that ‘‘ the 
soul is extended,’’ that sense-perception at- 
taches to all parts of the body, that by means 
of this extension of the soul we have the idea 
of space, and that our knowledge of matter 
comes by ordinary inference from our sense- 
experiences. In the same department of 
thought isthe tract entitled A Few Steps in 
Philosophy, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
which undertakes to expound inan element- 
ary way the fundamental principles of 
thought in accordance with the Intuitional 
view and against Positivism and Agnosticism. 
It is clearly and pleasantly written, but is 
rather one-sided in its presentation. 








..«»The Messrs Harper bring out Shake- 
speare’s King John, in the series edited by W. 
J. Rolfe. These volumes have been widely 
used in our schools, and the present volume 
is quite up to the mark of its predecessors. 
From the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., 
of this city, we have received The Art of Speech, 
in Two Volumes, 1.—Studies in Poetry and Prose, 
by E. T. Townsend, D.D., professor in Boston 
University. The book is an “ outgrowth from 
occasional instructions given while occupying 
the chair of sacred rhetoric,” is intended as 
a text-book forthe People’s College at Chautau- 
qua Lake, and traverses a large field, from 
the origin of language, through grammar, to 
rhetoric and poetry. The author has brought 
together a good deal of matter that will be 
useful to persons who have small opportunity 
of regular study. We observe that he admits 
the possibility of a theistic theory of evolution, 
pp. 39—48. The Elements of Hducation, by 
Charles J.. Buell, published by Davis, Bardeen 
& Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is an excellent little 
paper which holds that thought has always pre- 
ceded language, that the two factors of culture 
are clear ideas and the ability to put these ideas 
into language, and that both the physical and 
the linguistic sciences are necessary to a well- 
balanced education. It concludes with a quo- 
tation from Heckel’s Munich address. 


....-From the importers, Messrs. Scribner & 
Welford, we have received The Christian Sacra- 
ments, by James 8. Candlish, D.D., professor 
of systematic theology in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, published by T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. It is one of the series of ‘‘ Hand- 
books for Bible-classes,”’ edited by the Rev. 
Marcus Dods and the Rev. Alex. Whyte. Mr. 
Candlish states the Presbyterian doctrine of 
the sacraments with clearness and simplicity 
and his tone is moderate and quiet. The para- 
graphal form of the work and the questions 
appended to each chapter—which, however 
are too few and general—make it an excellent 
book for Sunday-school and home instruction 
for those who accept its doctrine. An ad- 
mirable volume is The Interpreter’s House ; or, 
Sermons to Children, by Wm. Wilberforce New- 
ton, published by Robert Carter & Bros., New 
York. Full of well-selected stories and pen- 
pictures, fresh, direct, never silly, never mud. 
dy, always interesting and not only to children, 
and printed in the Carters’ charming style, 
this volume ought to be in all Sunday-schoo) 
libraries and in all homes. A. D. F. Ran- 
doph & Co., of this city, issue a neat little col- 
lection of Zaster Voices, fifteen in all, each 
voice consisting of two poetical and one prosal 
selection, the whole bound in gilt paper and in 
the form of a cross. 


.+--The preceding parts of The Native Flowers 
and Ferns, edited so ably by Thomas Meehan 
and published by the American Natural His- 
tory Publishing Company, we have noticed 
several times. Parts 17 to 20 of the second 
series are as worthy a8 those that have gone 
before. Each part comprises four botanically 
exact colored lithographs of our native plants, 
with four pages of admirable descriptive text. 
In these numbers we especially notice the 
marsh mangold, now just coming into bloom 
in our Middle States ; the delicate and quaint 
broom-rape, Aphylion untflorum ; a magnificent 
thistle, Centaurea Americana ; the blazing star, 
Tiatris scariosa (too light colored, we think) ; 
the rich Polygala lutea ; the brilliant scarlet 
Monarda didyma ; with the usual complement 
of one fern to each part, among which we are 
glad to see that precious little Schicwa pusilla, 
so sought for by New Jersey botanists and of 
which they find but precious little. 














-++»The American Oriental Society has just 
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qsened the second number of Vol. X of its 
Journal, The contents are: “The Cypriote 
Inscriptions of the Di Cesnola Collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City,” with seven plates, by Isaac H. Hall; 
“Contributions to the History of Verb-inflection 
in Sanskrit,” by John Avery, professor of lan- 
guages in lowa College; “‘A Statistical Account 
of Noun-inflection in the Veda,” by Charles 
R. Lanman, associate-professor for Sanskrit 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. Mr. Hall’s valuable labors on the Cypriote 
inscripti ns are well known. The contribu- 
tions of Measrs. Avery and Lanman are worthy 
of high commendation for the patient and 
precise labor of which they give evidence and 
the material they offer to the grammarian. 
This volume of the Society’s Journal is not in- 
ferior to anything that it has yet published. 


----From Messrs. Fred. L. Morton & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., we have received a New 
Map of Palestine, by Rev. A. P. Stout, intended 
to show the Travels of Jesus. The map is 6 
ft. x 3, clearly marked off and printed, but not 
always accurate in ite localizations. Aroer, Ad- 
mah, Pisgah, Jericho, Succoth, Gergesa, and 
other places are wrongly located. With modi- 
fications, the map might be made a good one. 
From President N. J. Morrison we have 
received the Drury College Map of the South- 
western, States, paper, 44 in.x28, with divisions 
of counties. Drury College is in Springfield, 
Missourt, and is trying to give cheap education 
and to build upite library. We hope that 
judicious friends will come to its aid. 
Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
issue the Family Yrpense Book, conveniently 
arranged so as to exhibit the outlay for every 
day. A good thing for housekeepers. 








.++eThe North American Review for April is 
an excellent number. Among other questions 
of the day, Mr. C. 8. Parnell has an instruct- 
ive article on ‘The Irish Land Question,” 
from which one may learn something of the 
complexity of the Irish problem. Mr. David 
Swing refers the “Failure of the Southern 
Pulpit’’ to three causes: intellectual slothful- 
ness, induced by slavery; disregard for the 
rights of the inferior race, springing from the 
same source; and a metaphysical, dogmatiz- 
im; theology, that looked solely to the other 
world and neglected this one. The article has 
a basis of truth, though it needs thinking over 
and rewriting, his last cause, for example, ap- 
plying well nigh as much to the North as to 
the South. Mr. Edward Cary has a valuable 
notice of ‘‘Recent Works on Trade and Fi- 
nance.”’ 


.-.-The third volume of the Memoirs of Mad- 
ame de Rémusat, published by Appleton, brings 
the history down to the abdication of the 
Prince of the Asturias, 1808. The editor has 
added a chapter from his father’s notes and 
gives an interesting account of his grand- 
mother. The memoirs have the same terribly 
realistic character as before. The combina- 
tion of large designs, great actions, and noble- 
ness of character with petty intrigues, self- 
ishness, and hatred, described in this sober 
story of the Court of the First Empire, makes 
it wonderfully attractive. If one wishes to 
see the difficulties of history, let him examine 
the different accounts here referred toof the 
Emperor's clemency to the Prince of Hatzfeld. 


...-Blackwood’s Magazine for March, repub- 
lished by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., be- 
sides the continuation of the excellent serials 
now running through It, contains a very clever 
political satire, under thetitle of “‘An Ameri- 
can Statesman on Irish Atrocities,’ wherein a 
United States politician modestly undertakes, 
on the ground of superior morality and civiliza- 
tion, to ‘‘ rectify’? England’s frontier, muchas, 
according to the article, Mr. Gladstone’s party 
now wish to interfere with the affairs of Tur- 
key and Greece, There is also an interesting 
narrative by the Swedish Lieut. PaJander of his 
‘* Northwest passage,”’ and a valuable descrip- 
jon of the various forms of ‘‘Conviviality,” 
from mythical times downward. 


«.«The Contemporary Review for March (re- 
print by George Munro, New York) contains 
several good statistical-political articles on 
administration in Turkey; the duration of 
parliaments and bureaucracy in Germany; the 
Duke of Argyll’s attack on the ministry in 
the Afghan question; an attempt by Dr. Rad- 
cliffe to show that the cause of tides is not the 
attraction of the water by the sun and moon, 
out the diurnal and seasonal fluctuations in 
the level of the lang produced by subterranean 
heat ,;an account of the vernacular press in 
India; and a comparison between the Hellenic 
and the Christian views of beauty, the former 
being described as seeing in it the good, the 
iatter God. 


-+«eHted Letter «Days, by Francie Ridley 
Havergal, published by A. D. F. Randolph, 
New York, is a neat diary with Scripture texts 
end religious poetry, well selected. Busi- 
ress nen will find much useful matter in 8. 
Kh. JonX<ine’s Manual of Exhibit Book-keeping, 








published by the Hopkins Company, New 
York. It is well arranged and well printed. 
Arthur M. Baker’s How to Learn Short- 
hand, published by 8. R. Wells & Co., New 
York, is a stenographic instruction book, with 
amethod “based on the most successful of 
the older systems.” The acquisition of stenog- 
raphy is valuable for many classes of persons 
and this little book will be a cheap introduc- 
tion to it. 


..--D. Appleton & Co. publish David 
Morris’s Class-book History of England, a well- 
printed, well-arranged school text-book, of 
which this issue is the fifteenth thousand. 
The Prize Speaker, by George M. Baker, pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, is a good 
collection of short pieces from the less-known 
writers, intended for reading clubs, school 
declamation, and public entertainments. The 
same publishers issue Horace Grant’s Arithme- 
tic for Young Children, American edition 
edited by Willard Small, a book that we trust 
will help to smooth the rocky mathematical 
path of much-suffering childhood. 








.-..As a general thing, the better we know 
people the more highly we esteem them. We 
are glad, therefore, to mention the publication 
(by R. Worthington) of The Jews: Their Cus 
toms and Ceremonies, by the Rev. E. M. Myers, 
a little volume giving an account of the 
usages of our Hebrew neighbors. The book 
is well worth a perusal. The author’s trans 
literation of Hebrew words is unfortunate. 
Though he adopts the German-Polish pronun- 
elation of the vowels, there is no reason why 
he should write ‘‘Shobbos”’ for the Hebrew 
“ Shabbath,”’ and “ Beris”’ for ‘‘Berith.” His 
writing the definite article ‘‘ Har’ is partic- 
ularly bad. 


..--Messrs. J. B. Lippincott give us The 
Refutation of Darwinism, by Mr. T. W. O'Neill, 
a member of the Philadelphia Bar. Mr. 
O’ Neill undertakes to refute Darwin from his 
own facts, and to demonstrate the “‘ converse 
theory of development.” The title of the sec- 
ond chapter, “‘ Darwin’s Ignorance of the Law 
of Variations,” is suggestive. It is interest- 
ing to find a lawyer studying such matters, 
and we should be glad to see our cultivated 
men all over the country, of all professions 
and trades and occupations, giving attention 
to scientific observation, as their opportunities 
permit. 


...-In the April number of the International 
Review we find, besides other matters of inter- 
est, an appreciative notice of William Morris 
Hunt, by Sarah W. Whitman; a description by 
E. 8. Holden of Dr. Gould’s “ Uranometria 
Argentina,’ or statement of the brightness 
and position of every fixed star, down to the 
seventh magnitude, within one hundred de- 
grees of the South Pole, the result of observa. 
tions made at the National Observatory of the 
Argentine Republic, at Cordova; a discussion 
of the relation between sun-spot cycles and 
epidemics, by F. W. Cushing; and a very 
readable history of ‘‘ Tammany Hall,’’ by Van 
Buren Denslow. 


....Harper’s Magazine for April has its usual 
ample provision of interesting descriptive mat- 
ter. The article on ‘‘ Music and Musicians in 
England ” is full of pleasant information and 
the illustrated articles are attractive. The cut 
on p. 690 of the two old sailors is well done, 
the reproduction of ancient Bible illustrations 
is excellent as drawing and arch#ologically 
and homiletically useful, and the fllustrations 
of the “Swiss Rhine’’ are good. We must 
call special attention to Mrs. Mary Treat’s 
‘Home Studies in Nature,’’ a very delightful 
psychological and social study of spiders. 


....We referred in these columns a few 
weeks ago toan anonymous poem in the col- 
lection ‘‘ Home Life in Song” (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) as having its title, ‘‘ That Baby 
Over the Way,” ‘‘ borrowed” from a poem by 
Washington Gladden, published in our 
columns in 1871. The author, Sarah J. Burke, 
has shown us her poem as originally published 
in Appleton’s Journal of January 8th, 1870. The 
two poems are entirely different and the 
agreement of titles (except ‘‘ The”’ for ‘‘That” 
in Mr. Gladden’s later poem) is purely 
accidental. 


...-The April number of the Atlantic Month- 
ly has chapters 1—5 of ‘‘The Stillwater Trag- 
edy,’”’ by T. B. Aldrich, and chapters 12—14 of 
“The Undiscovered Country,” by W. D. 
Howells, the third number of ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Washington,” the first number of ‘‘ Records 
of W. M. Hunt,” by ZH. C. Angell, “ A Wo- 
man of Genius’? (Mad. Paalzow), by Harriet 
W. Preston, ‘‘ A Canterbury Pilgrimage,’’ by 
R. G. White, and other articles worthy of at- 
tention. 


....We have in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
April the continuation of ‘‘ Adam and Eve,” 
two excellent sodlogical articles, ‘‘ A Phase 
of Life in Florida,’ by Mary Treat, and con- 
cerning ‘‘Animalcules,” by R. O. Mason, 


sketches of ‘“‘The American Pompeii” in 





Mexico and of “ Three Lakes of Central New 
York,” and a good article on ‘ English Work- 


ingmen and Commercial Crises.” 
articles are pleasantly fllustrated. 


....Seribner’s Monthly for April continues 
ite interesting serials, ‘Success with Small 
Fruits,”’ “‘ Louisiana,” ‘‘ The Grandissimes,”’ 
and “ Peter the Great,”’ has the first of a new 
series on ‘‘The Growth of Wood-Cut Print- 
ing’’ and other excellent matter. The illus- 
trations are good throughout. Those to the 
articles on ‘‘ Wood-cut Printing” and “‘ Peter 
the Great”’ are striking, as, for example, those 
on pp. 862, 878, 912. 


--+The Catholic World for April is an in- 
teresting number. It has a pleasant little 
sketch of the recently deceased Mary Stanley, 
and it makes avigorous attack on what it 
calls “Zhe New Christianity,’ by which it 
means Darwin, Matthew Arnold, Dean Stan- 
ley, Max Miiller, and others, whose positions 
it does not agree with. The article is good, 
though somewhat undiscriminating. 


....The American Church Review for March- 
April discusses ritual law in the American 
Church, the missionary episcopate and mis- 
sionary jurisdictions, Church principles in 
Church history, and Mother Shipton’s proph- 
ecy. Tothis last article the editor properly 
appends a note, stating that the alleged 
prophecy discussed in the article is a modern 
forgery. 

.... Around the World with General Grant, by 
John Russell Young (American News Co.), has 
reached us in its eighteenth number. This 
handsome subscription work is full of infor- 
mation as to various portions of the earth, is 
profusely and handsomely illustrated, and has 
brought General Grant into Japan. 


...-lellie’s Memories, by R. N. Carey, author 
of ‘*Wooed and Married,’ published by Lip- 
pincott, is a pleasantly-told, long-drawn-out 
story of English country life. Cousin 
Simon, by Mrs. Robert Masham, a number of 
the Franklin Square Library, is the history of 
a quiet act of patient sacrifice. 


All these 





....Among the many excellent things in the 
Popular Science Monthly for April we notice 
suggestive articles on “‘Progress and Poverty,” 
by C. M. Lungren ; ‘‘ The Scientific Aspect of 
Free Will,”’ by A. J. Leffingwell; and “A 
Consideration of Suicide,’’ by J. H. Hopkins. 


..«.From the publishers, Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., we have received the new edition 
of the well-known Johnston’s Chemistry of 
Common Life, revised by A. H. Church. It is 
now printed in one volume and is very in- 
structive, entertaining, and practically useful. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have ar 
ranged with the Cambridge Bible House, in 
England, for the sale {n this country of their 
series of their Books of the Bible, with notes 
for school use, under the title of “‘ The Cam- 
bridge Bible.” 


The American Library of the late Mr. George 
Brinley, of Hartford, Conn., will be sold at 
auction, at the Clinton Hall salesroom, on the 
22d inst. and following days. The second 
part of the catalogue, just issued, comes down 
to No. 4,333, containing, among other things, a 
number of books on New York City. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediate- 
ly a translation of “‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse,” by 
Théophile Gautier, which will form the first 
volume of their Trans-Atlantic Series of For- 
eign Fiction. Of “Ze Capitaine Fracasse” 
Henry James, Jr., writes: ‘In this delightful 
work Gautier surpassed himself and produced 
the model of picturesque romances.” They 
will also issue: ‘‘ Free Trade and Free Land,” 
by the Hon. 8.8. Cox; ‘‘ The Throat and its 
Functions,” a medical work for lay readers, by 
Louis Elsberg, M. D.; and “‘ Contributions to 
Orthopedic Surgery,” by Jos. C. Hutchinson, 
M. D. 

J. W. Bouton, New York, announces as to 
appear in Paris, about May Ist, ‘The Com- 
plete Works of Rembrandt,” with description 
and notes by Charles Blanc, member of the 
French Academy and of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, reproduced under the supervision of Fir- 
min Delangle and forming a ‘‘ Vatalogue Rai- 
sonné” of all of Rembrandt’s plates, with 
facsimiles of the whole of his etchings. The 
work is in three volumes royal folio, and a port. 
folio 24x81. Price on papier vélin $150, on Hol- 
land paper $300, on Whatman paper $600. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent in at once. 
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ination.”—S. 8. s, 
x py an 4 
—wN. Y. . 

“ uch more choite collection than we have lately 
seca.” Ilustrated Christian Weekly. 

A sample copy will be sent to any Sunday- 
Sehool Superintendent who will adopt, if approved, on 
receipt of Nine Cenés in stamps by the Publishers, 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
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Now ready, Two New VoLumes On THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Kines aND CHRONICLES.. . Cloth, ee 
BE BP DUB. vicccncceccscesess # 


THE BIBLICAL MU 


CONSISTING OF 
tical, Homiletic, and [lustrative—on the 


“a forming 
yt Original Pl 


te Com 
beg aH ed for or Minis. 


Bible a and Sunday- 
By James ComPER Gray, author of “ The Class and 
the Desk.” 


New TESTAMENT COMPLETE. 5 wean. $7.50. 
OLD TesTAMENT. 5 VoLs._ Now RgEaDy 

Vol. L O.T.—Genesis and Exodus...... ....... s 
= Lovitions. Numbers, and Deuter: 





“ Im. “ 
“ Iv. “ 
+ Vv. . 
The volumes sold separately. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 


Either or all of the Geroeums by mail or express, 
prepaid, on receipt « of the price. 


———$—— —_—— 


DR. ALLIBONE’S NEW WORK. 


BEING SELECTIONS FROM THE 


GREAT AUTHORS 
OF ALL ACES. 


Prose Works of Eminent Writers, from 
the Time of Pericles to the 


Present Day. 
By 8S. AUSTIN ALL|IBONE, LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF 
“A sy aetcnt aeons onary of British and Amer- 
Ast) bor: Lay | Dictionary of Poet- 


yore kB * etc., etc. 


8vo. ing Lape Extra cloth t, 50. 
Library sh Bao be. Half calf, gilt, $8. — « 


“This is the fourth work in the invaluable seri 
Mr. Allibone has wee oe the 
the work not onl 
nolarship, but also AD «wpm of ind LT. ~4 
fs little lees’ than as "—N. ¥Y. Evening Post. 
“It is a book of rare merit and embodies a vast 
t of classic saather that honors the English lan- 





STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


for the Portfolio, Scrap-Book, 
Framing, or for IWustration, 
OUR LIST COMPRISES OVER 


800 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 
INCLUDING 
Historians, Poets, Artists, Statesmen, 
Historic and Ideal Pictures, 
etc., etc, 
and embracing portraits of nearly every distin- 


are printed on fine, heavy} ' 
, and can be sent by mail or pd Mg 


om We furnish neat cloth cases or 
pela from ten to arty engravings. pertfelles, 


Prices.—Engravin ty each ; Portfoli lat 
60 cents cach Fort tfetion. 1 ~- —1 cely n 
8 cents eac’ we —¥ av ‘went: 
vings, $1.50; One Hun Fee St 87.50. 

Above will be sent by mail, prepaid, on recei, 
oS one SS Pooho” $1. 50 we will send Aftern 


CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. Send postage 
stamp for Catalogue. 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
25 Bond St., N. Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW = 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If go. want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 


No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 
ame S Card ay 4 10 cts. 
Sample Gross, by Mail, $1.00. 


Van Antwern, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 


Dovrain Water Sseet Grery Zrenin, 


Second Edition. 
Describing the eight years’ work of the McAuley 
Water-Street Mission among the outcasts in New York 
City. Sold for the benefit of the poor of the Mission. 


“It is a pathetic and touching record and shows 
— may be done by small means.”’— Utica 











ti compcshenstce, graphic, and encouraging.” — 


“It is Intensely interesting eed ae worthy the at- 
—e of the benevolent.”—The Watchma 
It is one of the most ‘unanswerable apologies fo for 
the divine authority and power of revealed 
—Zion’s Heraid. 
The book will be mailed, postage paid, on receipt of 
25 cents. S copies mailed for $1. Address 


W. R. BLISS, 41 West Eleventh St., N. ¥. 


Also a SKETCH oF THE Lire oF JgRRY MCAULEY 
previous to his connection with the Mission. Price, 
50 cents, postage paid. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 

Any book advertised, anywhere, sold as cheap 
Dy us as by anyone. 

School and Sunday-school Books, Theological and 
General Literature bought and sold. 

A fine Subscription Department. “1,000 Mis- 
takes Corrected in Speaking and Writing” 
and other books. Send for particulars. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


As, EMBROIDERY, S¢ SOUTB KENSING- 
TITCH. A _ book containing full in- 

Spaghins 4 the Lp as hernee wor — by 

mail to any ene 

v TILTON & < ton 














guage. The large number of the suthors and the vari- 
ety of the subjects give it the character of a library in 
itself.” — Pit rgh Evening Seng ll 

“It would be hard 


bone has 


which, for Cr rehensiveness of ran; panes S ‘a of 
criticism, an: ue of ee, 
lutely en" esd h America: 

“A rich storehouse of instructive and entertaining 
literature.”— Boston Jou 





*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage pre prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPRJNCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-CASE, 


Lawyers, 
Editors, 
Merchants, 
and all who read books. 


It is made of iron, venient, rang It ic 
strong, durable. -_ d the 


Clergymen, Physicians, 
Bankers, Teachers, 
Students, 





most com 


warp, or out of order. Send for cir- 
cular. Send 25 | A, for our New ILtusTmaTED 
CaTaLooug, with over 300 il} oO! uca- 
tional and 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, -— Dealers in e-™ in the 


msnqueetens n FOR ALL pon by SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York, 





DODD, MEAD tk COMPANY NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


AL 4ASK.4. 
By the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D. 1 vol., a with map, portrait, and nearly 100 iustrations, $1.50. 


Sr degen tal 
wen the results of his own o 
book full of interest from fi vous 


tell tnowm an the Sapertntendent Of Piel te 
tn a tour made 


ve description of Alaska,its peculiar 
rtieular account of t native ee heir = 
Ly American 
Missions. in Mine For West, and 
laska tn 1879. The style is vigorous and the 


ADVENTURES IN PATAGONIA. 
A Missionary’s Journal of Exploration. By Rev. Titus Coan, 1vol.,12mo, with map, portrait, $1. 25. 


wibitity 


Fn 1833 the American Board of C issions, havi heard that ther 
nal ion in Patagonia evecare dah tam’ Enovre , sent out @ jae @ large 


out two young 

the Board t pon : 

of thetr adventures, their onbertees ie 
an account of explorations 


A NEW ELSIE a cane 


ELSIP’S wino Ww 
Uniform with the “ Elsie Books.”” 16mo, $1.25. 


a “new Elsie book” has led to the dditional 
ph Pe Publication af this vol- 


Deas: MEAD # CO.. 


100D. 


ASTONISHING PRICES. 


We have on hand for sale the following named fine 
Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, A. 
H. Ritchie) and Publications, which will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of the price named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 
and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 


Engraver ennledéudsdb shshivesbacncnacecsiicgs 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. Size, 26x46@................. 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by 

A. H. Ritchie, the Engraver.......... 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 

Wi adeccecicetecncevccvcnctetibvetetecins 1 060 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 

i, Bi ictntcncentosceiecibestheenctes 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHU YLER 

COLFAX. Size, 16x20............... 1 00 


EDWIN M.STANTON, Size, 16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20. 100 


All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are print- 
ed on heavy white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Boundin Cloth. 360 pages. 
nis sched cdcanccccesdcgsdenensmmnsnaeoonen $1 00 

(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Boundin Cloth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 

It gives biographical sketches of the subjects of ‘the 
picture of the “First Reading of the E i 
Proclamation ” and of the Artist, and the facts ‘which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A liberal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
lishers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 
again. 

Orders should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The Golden Age of Engraving. 


An Essay on the Works of the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine illustrations. Price, free 
by mati, 15 cents. 

“To those who wish to gather a fair, 
inadequate con _——. 
Ty ae 
and compend <& 








olear, and not 


the art o vt rT, 
of thi arte 


paper is remarkabl ose 
.""—INSURANCE TIMES. . 


Also, just published, price 10 cents, a new edition of 
the late Charles Sumner’s Essay, “The Best Portraits 
tn Engraving.” 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 28 Broadway, N. Y. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEELY, and 
HARPER'S el One of Nyy one year, 
‘08 » 
tn thet PRUe tate of Canada’ ch tocar tke” 
HARPER’S MAGAZI™E, HARPER , and 
HARPER'S BAZA p for one year, 
fisns er a ATALOGUE will Sale Bo cond 
mail on receipt = s 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 
The 6 Farmer's Eriend and Guide, 
‘Kericulvartsts. Price 


feu, eae rs Oreee and 208 Srosdway, N.Y. 


oo OF 
WIT AND wispo Wh 








rq are found those Physi 
cians, Attorneys, 5 en, etc. large- 
est, and best of the kind ever pub ta 
wanted who can devote es their time to = genveeens 





$66 Sr hades Wane Peoria ae 
- PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


El it New Chromo, Shells, Gilt Edge, etc. 
50 with Name, léc. G. A. SPRING, Northford, Ct. 


EDUCATION. 
ESA OUTENRY MOMEnAUER's 


No. 56 Court St., ,near City Hall ver Bunce & Benedict's 
great inducements to A desirous of 
tion in the various branches 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S 


Light of the World. 


PRICE $2.00. 


A fine Oratorio and the laters 5 work of th kind of 
the distinguished composer. thlehem, Nazare' 
Bethany, and Jerusalem are the peo oR, Now 
— to prepare this great work for performance next 

utump. 





Valuable Large Collections of Piano Muslo. 


Each hpok has from 200 to 250 pages, and costs $2.00 
in Boards and $2.50 in Cloth. 

r of Gems, 43 4, moderately difficult. 
eae 9 he D we 5 Rust the best Waltzes, eto. 
Gemso St rnuss, 805 lendid Strauss pieces. 

Pia me Cirel Vol. oe aang variety. 
° eas 
Bgme Cizcle, Yel de ie pieces 2 for4 hands. 
Parlor Music, Vol. ° 00 easy pleces. 
Creme de ja Creme, Vol. ° 4 dificult pieces. 
ptain ‘of Gems. 44 easy “Plano pieces. 
ria f f melods - medium difficulty. 
. a 

Rearis of Album.” 102 pieces. Fine collection. 


The above 14 books contain nearly all the popular 
piano pieces ever published. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. — 





IN RESPONSE TO THE URGENT POPU- 
LAR DEMAND, 


BIGLOW & MAIN 


will issue, IN-April, a Book of 
NE W 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS, 


by Messrs. Lowry and Deane. 





This work will also contain contributions from 
many other well-known and popular Sunday -school 
song writers, and will excel in 


Pleasing and Useful Songs att Hymns 


OF GREAT VARIETY. 


Notwithstanding the enormous rise in paper and all 
other mate: in manufacturing books, 

Bi low fe 3 will still adhere to their old 
. Mills and popular price, 


$30 per 100 copies in boards. 


7A Single Spectmen Co, nt in paper gous ier 
eramination, as soon as publlehed, on receipt of 25 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Raedolph Street 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Something Wew 
—FOR— 


Sunday-schools. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
T ry is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
U N DER based upon Scripture. It is per- 
TH E fectly adapted te the needs of 
Sunday-schools, and is designed 
PA LMS especially for the exercises of 
FLORAL SUNDAY: hens SUNDAY, 
SUNDAY EVENING nk iVERSARY DAY, 
It abounds with — o ee and floral effects 
and represents Christ the Deliverer. The music is 
bright, simple, and lastin g. 
Sunday-school Superintendents 
will find in ‘— THE Ly ee what they 
have long sought fo 
Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a ne by ex- 
press. 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


Send Postal for free Catalogue of Popular Music at 
popular prices. Extra special terms to dealers. Agents 
wanted in every village, town, and city. Address 
“ Hircucock’s Music Stors,” 32 Park Row, New York. 
SS ee ~wes 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., poremeee of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty- -six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and pocng. in over respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
$1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
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Religions  Hutelligence, 
THE CHURCHES AND CHARITIES 
OF NEW YORE CITY. 





Tuere is an impression which is very 
widely entertained that New York City is 
a very wicked place. Many good souls 
who have never been beyond the sound of 
the village church-bell honestly believe that 
there is little else than wickedness in the 
great city, and that no one’s life or prop- 
erty is secure, day or night. They aever 
think of the benign influences of Christian 
churches and Christian charities, and, 
doubtless, have no idea of the number of 
churches and benevolent institutions with 
which the metropolis is provided. There 
are many others who know well enough 
that evil influences do not altogether pre- 
dominate here; but do not know how 
much the better part of the population are 
doing to ameliorate the condition socially, 
mentally, morally, and spiritually of their 
unfortunate and degraded fellow-citizens. 
There are truly mighty works done in the 
City of New York for its own people; but 
these people are so numerous, of so many 
different tongues, of such different charac- 
acters and habits, and many of them are 
so difficult of access, that it is not strange 
they have not all repented. Many and 
powerful as are the instrumentalities now 
employed, they must be vastly increased 
before they shall effectually reach all the 
people. 

But let us sce what is now being done. 
There is a book of about 150 pages issued 
annually by the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, entitled ‘‘ Christian Work in 
New York,” which gives sufficient material 
in facts and figures for our purpose. It is 
prepared by Mr. Lewis E. Jackson and is 
trustworthy. Our first inquiry will be 
about the churches. It appears that there 
are 489 churches, chapels, and missions in 
the city, of all denominations, which shows 
a gain in ten years of 94. Of these church- 
es, chapels, and missions 396 are classed as 
Protestant and have accommodations for 
about 275,000 persons. The Protestant 
Episcopal Chusch leads the Protestant list 
in churches and in the number of sittings. 
It has 85 churches, chapels, and missions, 
with 61,645 sittings; the Presbyterian has 
65, with 41,888 sittings; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 58, with 29,925 sittings; 
the Baptists 46, with 25,830 sittings; of 
Union churches there are 35; the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church has 28, with 14,935 sittings; 
and the Lutherans 238, with 8,870 sittings. 
The Roman Catholic Church, with 55 
churches and chapels, is credited with 70,- 
680 sittings, the largest number for any one 
denomination in the city. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church property (church edifices 
with lots) is valued at $12,447,500; 
the Roman Catholic at $8,787,000; the 
Presbyterian at $6,054,000; the Jewish at 
$3,355,000 ; the Reformed (Dutch) at $2,331,- 
200; the Methodist Episcopal at $2,211,000; 
and the Baptist at $1,774,000. The total 
value of this kind of church property 
(church edifices and lots) is $40,172,850, 
and there is other real estate held by the 
various denominations valued at $6,226, 150, 


making in all $46,399,000 of property held‘ 


by churches in this city. The amount 
paid annually for salaries of ministers is 
$904,106, of which the Episcopalians pay 
$249,700, the Presbyterians $185,200, the 
Methodists $87,630, and the Roman Cath- 
olics $60,800. 

Are there churches enough for the popu- 
lation? There are 375,000 sittings. Sup- 
posing two services in every church on 
Sunday, and that one person attends one 
service only, the churches could accom- 
modate on any one Sunday about 750,000 
persons. Therefore, if several thousand 
persons should attend both services, and all 
the people resident in the city and all the 
strangers within her gates should wish to 
attend divine worship on any one Sunday, 
there would be not more than half enough 
sittings. But this is not a supposable case. 
The Millennium isn’t here yet. Mr. Jack- 
son’s supposition that not more than one- 
half the population would be able to attend 
church at one time is, doubtless, very 
near the truth. But even on this basis 
there ought to be over 700,000 church- 
goers of a Sunday. The average attend 





ance, however, must be quite small. The 
Protestant accommodations (275,000 sit- 
tings) areneverall used. It is estimated that 
the average attendance is only 150,000 and 
that the whole number of regular and 
occasional churchgoers is only 250,000. 
If this is true, there is sufficient Protestant 
church accommodation for the 80,000 
Protestant communicants and their fam- 
ilies. 

The various missions, denominational 
and undenominational, number 130. In 
connection with these places there are 
preaching services, Sabbath-schools, and 
other opportunities for moral and religious 
improvement. Some 45 of the missions are 
established in commodious edifices and 
have the ministry of the Word and the 
ordinances. Over $1,500,000 is invested 
in these chapels and-mission-houses, and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are raised 
annually for the support of city missiona- 
ries, mission pastors, Bible-readers, and 
other workers, and for the general mainte- 
nance of missionary work. Of Protestant 
Sunday-schools there are 356 in the city, 
with 88,237 scholars; and the Catholicsand 
Jews have 59, with 27,589 scholars. 

Let us next inquire into the benevolences 
of the city. These are designed to cover 
all cases of need. For persons in distress; 
homeless, innocent girls; poor, friendless 
boys; sober, decent men who are strangers; 
helpless sick; half-orphans; children with- 
out parents and friends; houseless children; 
and all other persons in need means of re- 
lief are provided. For helping the poor to 
maintain themselves there are thirty asso- 
ciations; of asylums for the aged, for 
women, for the blind, for the deaf and 
dumb, for lunatics and inebriates there are 
32. There are three Christian associations 
for young men, eight for women and 
girls; there are coffee-houses, dispensaries, 
numerous ‘‘ homes,” many hospitals, many 
industrial schools, 45 institutions for chil- 
dren, many reform institutions, etc., etc., 
besides provisions made by the city. It is 
estimated that no less than $4,000,000 is 
distributed annually by the mission and 
benevolent societies of the city. This seems 
like a large sum; but over against it is the 
statement that $60,000,000 is spent annual- 
ly in the saloons of the city for liquor. 
There are 7,874 of these drinking saloons, 
which are capable of manufacturing more 
wretchedness, poverty, and sickness than 
benevolence can relieve, to say nothing of 
the crimes which are to be set down to 
their account. 





Tue Committee of the Methodist Gener- 
al Conference on Lay Delegation in Annual 
Conferences have agreed to report a plan, of 
which the following is an outline : 

“The distriet stewards shall elect annually 
as delegates to the Annual Conference one 
layman for each six quarterly conferences in 
the district, and an additional one fora frac- 
tion of two-thirds. Provided, always, that each 
district have one representative. © one can 
act as lay representative in the Annual Confer- 
ence unless he be 21 years old and a member 
in full connection for five consecutive years 
before his election. Laymen are to sit with 
the ministers in the Annual Conference and 
deliberate together as ove body; but they 
shall vote separately whenever such separate 
vote shall be demanded by one-third of either 
order, and in such cases the concurrent ma- 
jority vote of both orders shall be necessary to 
complete an action. Laymen shall have a 
right to speak to all questions in the Annual 
Conference, and to vote on all questions, ex- 
cept such as relate to the conduct, character, 
or relations of traveling elders and in the 
election of ministerial delegates to the General 
Conference.” 


...-Arehbishop Migherditch, who is the 
head of about 300 Armenians who have 
renounced the errors and corruption of the 
old Armenian Church, and organized a Re- 
formed Armenian Church, is in England, en- 
deavoring to procure aid to build a church and 
do missionary work. The British minister at 
Constantinople is trying to secure a firman 
recognizing the new Church. The recognition, 
itis thought, would place it in a position to 
succeed. The Archbishop was awakened by 
the teachings of the American missionaries. 
Reading the Bible carefully, he saw how cor- 
rupt his Church was, and decided to become a 
Protestant. He did not, however, like the 
Congregational system; so he chose the 
Church of England, and now counts himself 
amember of that communion, using the An- 
glican Prayer Book in church services. He 
says the old Armenian Church has many errors 
besides those of the Church of Rome. They 
believe in a corporea) presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the chrism of baptism; they also, 





five times a year, offer sacrifices of animals, 





similar to the Levitical offerings ; and, more 
than all, they deny the sacrifice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for sin altogether. 


++--The centenary of Dr. Chalmers, the 
great Scottish preacher, was celebrated in 
Edinburgh, March 34. The moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church presided, 
and speeches were made by the chairman, Sir 
Henry Moncrieff, Dr. William Chalmers, of 
London, Dr. Horatius Bonar, Principal Rainy, 
and others. Letters were read from Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury. Mr. Gladstone wrote of the great 
leader: ° 

“He was, indeed, one of nature’s nobles, 
and most of the qualities which stamped him 
with the character were obvious, almost glar- 
ing, for all who came across his path. I do not 
mean merely his rich and ned eloquence, 
but his warrior grandeur, h b ded phi- 
lanthropy, his strength of purpose, his mental 
integrity, his absorbed_and absorbing earnest- 
ness. 





At the close of the meeting it was announced 
that Mr. Macfie had given $25,000 to found a 
Chalmers Lectureship on the principles of the 
Free Church. 


...-Two ministers of the Philadelphia 
Methodist Conference, the Rev. Messrs. T. B. 
Miller and Wm. Major, have been tried by an 
ecclesiastical court on the charge of selling 
bogus medical diplomas. It appears that 
these men, with some associates, bought out a 
bogus medical university, and ram it during 
the week, preaching, as usual, on Sundays. 
Mr. Miller was dean and Mr. Major secretary. 
Although there was no charter for the institu- 
tion, the “‘ faculty’ gave diplomas. One man 
paid $25, and received a diploma from Dean 
Miller authorizing him to begin the practice 
of medicine immediately. The Conference 
committee tried Miller and Major, and ex- 
pelled the former and suspended the latter 
for one year. 


..--A Scotch correspondent of an English 
paper says: 

“The proceedings in the Free Church pres- 

byteries of Edinburgh and Glasgow with 
reference to Professors Davidsonand Candlish 
have had a very disturbing influence on the 
denomination. A very general conviction pre- 
vails that these proceedings have been inju- 
dicious, because quite inopportune ; but the 
mischief has been done and the feeling of dis- 
trust in the colleges has been awakened.”’ 
We have seen it stated elsewhere that the 
Irish Presbyterians are averse to having their 
theological students study in the Free Church 
colleges of Glasgow or Edinburgh, for fear 
they will become unsound in the faith. 


.... The denomination known as the Chris- 
tian Connection has hitherto been considered 
staunchly Baptist, whatever its doctrine 
might be concerning the Trinity. But it ap- 
pears that many of its ministers are in favor of 
permitting other modes of baptism than im- 
mersion. Recently a circular was sent to 101 
ministers by the Rey. T. C. Smith, asking this 
question: ‘* Can we reject an application for 
ordination simply on the ground of difference 
of opinion as to mode of baptism consistently 
with these principles?’ In answer, 14 say 
Yes, 62 say No, and 25 have not been beard 
from. 


....The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Jessup, writing 
from Beirut, Syria, says: 

“The Turkish minister of foreign affairs 
announces officially to Mr. Layard that here- 
after no Moslem shall be allowed to leave his 
religion and become a Christian, under pen- 
alty of death ; that no one shall be allowed to 
teach doctrines subversive of Islam ; and that 
(in defiance of treaties) any foreigner engaged 
in such teaching may be arrested and im- 
prisoned, without consulting the foreign con- 
suls or ambassadors,” ’ 

He says in Syria intelligent Moslems condemn 
the course of the Porte. 


....-President A. G. Haygood, D.D., of 
Emory College,°Ga., and James H. Carlisle, 
LL. D., have been appointed fraternal messen- 
gers from the Southern Methodist Church to 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Cincinnati. 


....It is announced that on Sunday, May 
30th, services commemorative of the Robert 
Raikes movement will be held in all the Sun- 
day-schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The services will be prepared by Dr. 
Vincent, 


.... There are about 50,000 colored Baptists 
in Kentucky, of whom 36,695 are connected 
with the General Association. Last year 3,- 
572 were received by baptism, 832 were re- 
stored, and 854 were cut off, 


...-May 26th a convention of the Reformed 
Episcopal Churches in Canada will meet in 
Montreal, to establish a synod for Canada and 
probably to nominate a bishop for Canada. 


....The Southern Presbyterian General As. 
sembly will meet at Charleston, 8. C., May 
th. 


....Dr. Duncombe, Dean of York, left $3, 
500,000 to his heirs. 





“EBUTA METTA” 
BY THE REV. D. W. BURTON.* 


Tus is the name of a place situated two 
miles from Lagos, southwest coast of Africa, 
on the mainland, directly across the lagoon. 
It is inhebited by people who fled from Abeo- 
kuta, at the time of the outbreak against the 
Christians, in the year 1867. Abeokuta is a 
very large town in the interior, seventy miles 
north from Lagos. Very many years ago that 
whole region of country was devastated by 
war that was carried on in the interest of the 
slave-trade. The people were farmers and 
lived in a great number of small villages. 
Those who escaped from the wars congregated 
at Abeokuta, a place naturally fitted to be made 
strong for defense, and the place soon became 
very populous and has remained one of the 
most important towns in this part of Africa. 
In 1846 the Church Missionary Society com- 
menced a mission there, and for twenty-one 
years it prospered, and a large number of con- 
verts were added to the Church and much of 
the Bible was prepared for the people in their 
native language. In 1867 a violent persecution 
was commenced against the Christians, which 
resulted in driving all the white missionaries 
from the country, who came to Lagos for 
safety. A large number of the native Christians 
chose to follow their teachers, rather than give 
up their faith in Christ, whom they had learned 
to love and worship. They came here entirely 
destitute—“ strangers in a strange land.’”’ The 
government at Lagos gave them Ebuta Metta, 
a place well suited for their work as farmers. 
A missionary, the Rev. V. Faulkner, who had 
been driven from Abeokuta, was stationed 
with them at Ebuta Metta, and a large and in- 
teresting church has been gathered there. The 
people are most of them poor, but, in their 
poverty, trey do much toward the support of 
the Gospel among them. All of them live in 
there native mud houses, with thatch roofs 
and mud floors. Their farming is in the native 
style, with only a small hoe to dig the ground, 
and they are entirely dependent upon their 
labor for all their income. 

I-will close this paper by giving a little ac- 
count of a service that 1 attended at Ebuta 
Metta on last Christmas Day. Most of the 
people came to church dressed in their native 
style, and were very orderly and attentive dur- 
ing worship. I was greatly interested, though 
the service was in‘a language that I could 
not understand. They were very ¢arnest, and 
I noticed that many of them had their books 
and could read their native language with ease. 
I was very greatly interested in the collection 
that was taken at the close of service. The 
common people here use cowries (small shells) 
for money. Eighty cowries a:e worth a half 
penny, or one cent; and I must say that the 
people here are not so frightened at the con- 
tribution-box as many of pur good people in 
America are, but take a collection twice every 
Sabbath. The people at Ebuta Metta came to 
church bringing their little packages of cow- 
ries, and at the close of service the church- 
wardens passed around with large calabashes 
to collect their offering. Each calabash was 
filled twice, and I thing they had at least a 
bushel of cowries, besides a few shillings in 
small coin. Their collections the last year, for 
all purposes, amounted to more than $850, and 
for 1878 upward of $635. 

Lagos, AFRICA. 
¥industrial Agent for the Church Missionary So- 
clety on the West Coast of Africa. 








Tue only strictly foreign mission of the 
Methodist Church of Canada is that in Japan. 
This mission has four stations—viz., Tokio, 
Shidzuoko, Numadzu, and Kofu—which are 
manued by as many missionaries. There are 
six native assistants and 200 members. This 
represents the work of six years. The Church 
bas extensive missions among the Indians of 
British North America. In British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Hudson’s Bay Territory, and 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec there are 
45 missions to Indians, in charge of 28 mis- 
sionaries and 11 native assistants, and some 
3,149 members. The Church also has 2 mis_ 
sionaries at work among the Germans of Can 
ada and 8 among the French of Quebec, with 
488 members. The income of the Missionary 
Society last year was $135,234, of which $61,- 
627 was expended on domestic missions. 


...-The Church Missionary Society has 
under its control in India 12 institutions for 
the training of native pastors, evangelists, 
and male and female teachers ; 50 institutions 
where youth of both sexes are boarded; 70 
institutions for higher general education ; and 
about 1,000 primary schools for boys and girls. 
It costs not less than $50,000 a year to the 
Society to keep these schools foing. and about 
as much more is raised in India to supplement 
this large sum; and all this is exclusive of 
the salaries paid to European missionaries 


and lay agents connected with the institutions, - 
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The Sunday-school. 


“LESSON FOR APRIL 4th. 


CHRIST SUBDUES AND CONTROLS.— 
Mart. vii, 18—34. 


Notes,—‘‘ The other side.””»—Of the Sea of Gen- 
nessareth. “A certain ascribe.’—A man 
learned in the law and a copyist of it. meg 
will follow thee.’,—He doubtless was in earnest. 
“* The foxes have holes.’’—Rather, jackals, 
a dog-like animal that lived in caves and holes. 
** Nests.""—-Places to rest, whether nests 
or roosting-places. ‘* Hath not where to lay 
his head.”,—Christ was a waiderer from place 
to place, with no regular home ; and he meant 
to warn any lukewarm disciples that they 
could not expect ease in following him. 
“ Let the dead bury their dead.”,—Of course, the 
dead cannot bury their dead, and the sense is 
that they should go unburied, rather than that 
a man should lose his soul by failing to get 
the advantage of learning the truth. The ex- 
pression was an exaggerated one, purposely 
chosen to impress the hearer. “* A ship.” 
—A fishing-boat. ‘*A great tempest.’’— 
Sudden storms are common now on that lake. 
“« Gergesenes.’’—Doubdtless this is correct, 
although Luke has it ‘‘ Gadarenes,”’ which is 
wrong. * Two possessed with devils.”,—The 
other evangelists, in telling the story, mention 
only one gemoniac ; but Matthew tells the 
story more fully. Perhaps one was more 
prominent than the other. Certainly, the nar- 
rative is not to be explained by supposing 
these demoniacs to be simply insane people. 
‘* Before the time.”»—These words seem to 
imply that the demons had liberty only fora 
limited time to be out oftheir place of tor- 
ment. * Swine.”"—The keeping of swine 
was an occupation unlawful among the Jews, 
so that it would seem to the devout Jew asa 
proper thing to destroy the swine. “* Be- 
sought him that he would depart.”’—They hada 
fear of his power, and did not know who else 
might suffer from loss of property through 
him. 

Instruction.—Christ felt. the need of some 
solitude. He could not be teaching all the 
time. So now all of us need to be by our- 
selves somewhat, to meditate, to study, and to 
pray. 

That was a well-meaning scribe who offered 
to follow Jesus wherever he should go. Have 
you come even as far as that, to make that 
offer? It is every person’s duty to follow 
Jesus. Will you do it? 

Those that follow Jesus must be ready to 
take the consequences, whether pleasant or 
not. That is no following of Jesus which 
says: I will follow thee in pleasant weather, 
where the roads are good, and the scenery 
beautiful, and the company agreeable. You 
must be ready to follow him whithersoever he 
goeth, even if it takes you where you have no 
peace, not even where to lay your head. You 
cannot claim to be better treated than he was. 

Jesus never meant to forbid the exercise and 
expression of natural affection. He would 
not have a man neglect to bury his dead 
father. But he did want intense earnestness 
in seeking after the Kingdom of God. The 
desire to follow Jesus must rule a man. 

In the hands of Jesus we are safe, be there 
calm or storm. The storms of life are his. 
He sends them. Hecontrolsthem. They are 
for our good. Let us rest in them, working 
when need be to protect ourselves in them; 
but, when need be, sleeping. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. 
God rules, and he is your Father. 

Jesus could sleep in a storm at sea. Can 
we? Are our souls so completely at peace 
with God and man that, whatever disturbance 
there may be about us, or whatever danger, 
the disturbance shall not reach our souls? 
‘Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace whose 
heart is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in 
Thee.” 

As the devils recognized Christ as their 
enemy, whose business it was to cast them 
out, soit is that bad men now, men in wicked 
business, recognize earnest Christian men as 
their enemies. It is the business of the disciples 
of Christ to put anend to oppression, to dram- 
selling, to the circulation of vile literature, to 
corruption in politics, to everything low and 
bad. Therefore, low and bad men, who make 
their living out of vice, will be their enemies. 
They do not want to be cast out before their 
time. They complain if Christians “‘ meddle 
with what is none of their business.” But 
Christians must meddle. Christ must cast out 
devils, though they be legion. 

If Christ should come now, would he be cast 
out of our coasts? Would we welcome him, 
or would we beg him not to interfere with our 
pleasures or our prejudices? It is a matter 
of serious doubt whether, if Jesus were to 
appear and live among us, many who think 
themselves good Christians would not reject 
him. We know it isso, for he says he will re- 


thany who shall say that they have done in 
ftatne many matvelous fi 















































ews of the Week. 


AT a mass meeting of workingmen, held 
at St. Louis, on the 21st inst., under the auspi- 
ces of the Trades Assembly, resolutions were 
unaDimously adopted calling upon senators 
and representatives in Congress to vote for 
such legislation as will insure the impartial 
observance and enforcement of the act of Con- 
gress of June, 1868, fixing eight hours as a 
legal day’s work for all laborers employed by 
the National Government. 


....8ecretary Thompson has announced that 
the United States ship ‘‘ Constellation,” se- 
lected to convey provisions and other aid to 
Ireland, will be ready to take her departure 
whenever her cargo is complete. The Hon. 
Levi P. Morton, of this city, and The Herald 
have offered, it is said, each io furnish one- 
quarter of the cargo, provided other parties 
will make up the remainder. 


....In a recent article the London Times 
discusses the Monroe Doctrine in its relation 
to the law of nations, and insists that the in- 
terpretation put upon it in President Hayes’s 
message to Congress and the resolution of the 
select committee of the House of Represent- 
atives concerning the Panama Ship Canal has 
never before been attempted by the American 
people. 

....-England, France, Germany, “Italy, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, and the United States have 
agreed to the proposal of Spain for a confer- 
ence, to be held in Madrid, in May or June, to 
arrange with the envoy of Morocco rules re- 
lating to protection by foreign powers over 
Jews and other subjects of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco. 

....The Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis of 
Anglesea, and the Earl of Fife, who died within 
the year, were, it is reported, the three most 
heavily insured men in England, $6,250,000 
representing their total insurance. 


...-A dispateh from Candahar, via London, 
says that Ayoob Kahn has undoubtedly begun 
to negotiate with Persia. An envoy from the 
Shah has reached Herat, with an escort of 
300 cavalry. 

....A recent dispatch from London says 
that Field-Marshal Fuad Pacha is on trial be- 
fore a special tribunal at Constantinople, 
charged with conspiracy against the Sultan. 


....-Recent advices from 8t. Petersburg 
report that a census is being made of that city, 
with a view of expelling all persons without 
fixed occupation or means of subsistence. 


....An imperial decree has been published 
in Russia placing the separate corps of gens- 
d’armes temporarily under the immediate con- 
trol of General Melikoff. 


...-It is stated that the Pope, while not 
approving of such a course, will, neverthless, 
submit to the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France. 


e+ee Thirty persons were injured by the giving 
way ofa floor at a public hall in Ephratah, 
Pa., on the 20th inst. 


...-Indian raids are reported to have oc- 
curred recently at the head of the Neuces 
River, Texas. 


...-The entire Uruguayan ministry has 
resigned. 








FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popular remedy, Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years, in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and 
is confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
eases. Price 25, 50, and 75 cents a bottle. 


TAY LOR’S 


Perfect Emulsion of Pure Norwegian 


COD-LIVER OIL, 
Pancreatine and Lactophospate of Lime. 


Ss AN INVALUABLE REMEDY" 
fer Coughs, Colds, Ceniertion: and Gener- 





LEAS and PALATABLE, and RE- 
PHEASAD by the WEAKEST STOMACH. 
PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


MALLORY H. TAYLOR, 
DISPENSING CHEMIST, 
BROADWAY, cor. 42d Street, New York. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 
#” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 
FOR 


RHEUMATIS™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA. 
from an impure ond 
Will be sent by mail, upon receipt a ae 
Ww sO sox, 
184 Greenwich St., N. Y. 











For New Terms for 
1886 6ée page 26. 





(iticura 


PREPARATIONS. 


edicinal Jelly, arrests disease, eats 
away dead skin and flesh, ‘allaye inflammation, itch- 
ing, and irritation, soothes and heals Skin Diseases, 
and Scalp Affections, with Loss of Hair. It repro- 
duces and beautifies the hair. The RESOLVENT must 
be taken internally for ch i CUTICURA 
: L Tormet So. [ey from -= 
leanses, soothes, and 
whitens, fresh and beautifies the skin peyond all 
raise. It is an elegant! perfumed Toilet, pom, o08 
ursery Sanative. 4 Snavine SoaP 4 
first and only medicinal soap prepared expressly 
shaving and is extravagantly praised by gentlemen. 


en Face, Head, and Parts of Bedy. Head 
covered with Scabs and Sores. 
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cow nod aisles? Sei hana eet 
. I have now nota cle o' mn Humor 
=e, and my tT wond . It has been 


the means of selli sy many of your 
Remeptes in this the country. 
Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. 8. E. WHIPPLE. 
Decatur, Micu., Nov. .7th, 1878. 


MILK CRUST 


en a Child’s Head Cured. 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—Last sum- 
mer my sister, while visiting in Boston, bought a box 
of CuTicura and CuTicura Soap for her little boy's 

had the milk crust for more than 


Yours, 
143 Cuiwron St., Crvcrnmati, OnI0. 


SCALD HEAD 


for Nine Years Cured. 

M WEEKS & PotTrer—Gentlemen :—Since July 
last I have been using your CuTicura for Scald Hi 3 
Han ee cero we'aid me no pred. Lem mow tains 
taken for nine years me no am now 
itasa ‘dressing; but my head is well. it keeps the 
hair in very nice condition. 

‘ours truly, H. A. RAYMOND, 
Auditor Fort Wayne, Jackson, and Saginaw R.R. 
Jackson, Micu., Dec. 20th, 1878, 


DANDRUFF 


Scales one-quarter inch in thickness. 





Messrs. Weeks & PoTTER—Gentlemen 
twenty years I have been troubled 
ith Dandruff. 





ours respectfully, THOMAS LEE, 
- wing Machine Dealer. 
No. 2276 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


for Skin, Scalp, and Blood Humors, 

by Werxs & Po Chemists 
Te hee a 
Street, Toronto, Ont.; and 8 Snow Hill, London; and 
It Druggists. Price CUTICURA: 





are for sale by a of : 
small boxes, cents; large es, con two 
and one-half times the quantity of small, LY- 
ENT, #1 per bottle. CuTicuRa MEDICINAL Soap, 
25 cents per cake. aL vine Soap, 


15 cents; in bars, for 
50 cents. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIO PLASTERS 


* instantly relieve Pain, Soreness, and Weakness. 














NEW PATTERN—FOR LADIES—RHEUM- 
ATISM ELECTRIC DISK. 

Very convenient shape; increased pow- 

er; relieves and cures the most severe 

RHEUMATIC PAINS. Invaluable 





SSH AUR PELE, 
DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 





fanatics 
Broadway ond Ba 


A WEEK. day at ho . 
$72 {; Cctht tree, Address Tavs 00. Augusta, Me, 

















$5 toG20zr sara rome, Seenpleg worth gatzee. | 
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AGENTS WANTED 


in all parts of the United States and Canadas 
for the following popular subscription books : 


The Pictorial Family Bible 
Ridpath’s History of the 
United States. 


The Temperance Reform 
and its Great 
~ Reformers. 


Moody: His Words, Work, 
and Workers. 
Address, for Terms to Agents, 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 








ae 2 OWN Mechanics, Workingmen, Prop- 





$10,000 | ON LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


10, will be paid to 
INSURANCE |Se-aaeehy cae 











von =| g AER WTON'S SPETY LAMP CO. 
85 Cents. Sauesnoom, 18 ¥ Wasr Baoaowar, N.Y. 
$777 dates “".O VICKERY: Lugaste, Maine 
~‘SRAVEL. 
THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 
Pullman Hotel Cars, 


It is today, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 


wWrer ANN MAP TiweeT, 





vt ue Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 

It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 

2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the tollewing Trunk Lines: 
































Agonts in the United States and Canadas: oo 
ay id Ge gas em 
Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
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FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 
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P.M 
AY. ‘apenaach: 8am 
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en arn 2 meena 
NOTICES 


¢@” All communications for the Ed tcrial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columos cf his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

tc” All icatl for the © cial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THe LNDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t®™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

ta” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE CANDIDATES. 


Our readers know very well that on all 
prominent political questions the sympa- 
thies of this journal are most decidedly 
with the Republican party. We do not 
approve of all the methods of that party 
or of the secret mancuvering of some of 
its leaders. We have before stated—what 
we believe is the judgment of the wisest 
and best men in the party—that at the 
present juncture we need a presidential 
candidate who can command the whole 
strength of the party; a man under whose 
banner a full and hearty vote shall be 
given. ‘hus united and with such a can- 
didate, victory, in our judgment, will be 
certain. 

We do not think, under existing circum 
stances, that General Grant is the man to 
unite the party and give us a confident 
hope of success. Thousands who admire 
his great talents as a general, who are 
sincerely greatful to him for his eminent 
and patriotic services during the war, who 
admit that he is perhaps better qualified 
than ever before to act as our Chief Magis- 
trate, nevertheless, do not care to vote for 
him now and will not heartily work for 
his re-election. They remember the effect 
of his two terms on the Republican party. 
With this large number we most heartily 
agree, and think it will be a great mistake 
to nominate him. The warm supporters of 
General Grant boldly assert that he will be 
nominated by acclamation. We do not be- 
lieve this, and we think that almost every 
movement in the party—where the people 
are left to express their sentiments frankly 
—is convincing evidence that we are right. 

It is generally conceded now that Sena- 
tor Blaine stands a very fair chance to get 
the nomination. His prospects are certain- 
ly brightening day by day, and, if nothing 
occurs to change the drift of public senti- 
ment, he is likely to have more strength 
and more votes on the first ballot at the 
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there are those who vehemently oppose his 
nopination, on what they assert to be good 
grounds. Our brilliant correspondent at 
Washington (Mary Clemmer) criticises 
Senator Blaine very severely, in her letter 
this weék, alleging that he made money 
by questionable methods during the war, 
out of Government contracts, in which he 
was interested, and as fees for services ren- 
dered by him to railroads, the payment of 
whose claims against the Government he 
secured. There may be truth in the state- 
ments which she quotes; but they will need 
to be more specifically made before they 
are accepted as doing him serious damage. 
He may have made money in those days, 
and in some of these ways; but that is not 
necessarily a discredit to him. A man of 
enterprise and business ability is sure to ac- 
cumulate money. If he cannot take care 
of himself, he is not fit to take care of the 
state. Thousands of others made money, 
and made it honorably, during the war. 
Lawyers then charged high fees; merchants 
and manufacturers charged high prices for 
goods; furmers got high prices for produce; 
laborers got high prices for work; and high 
prices were the rul@in all cases. It is said 
that A. T. Stewart & Co. made twenty-five 
millions of dollars during the war, a good 
share of which was on Government contracts; 
and nobody thinks this firm acted wrong or 
unwisely. Indeed, we think that, when 
the immense capital and whole business 
resources of such an eminent firm were 
placed at the disposal of the Government, 
at such a crisis, it should be well paid for 
it. Suppose the North had not been suc- 
cessfulin the late war. What, then, would 
have become of those who had invested 
their thousands or millions in the support 
of the Government? They would, nine- 
tenths of them, have been bankrupt. We 
do not think, therefore, that our respected 
correspondent will convince the public, on 
the facts as presented in the extract she 
quotes, that Senator Blaine is disqualified. 
We know that some of the leaders 
of the Democratic party claim that 
there are other and far more damaging 
facts to come out if the Senator is nom- 
inated, which are held back and kept secret 
on purpose to make a great sensation in 
case of his nomination. But, if there are 
any such facts, as is occasionally intimated 
by those who oppose the Maine Senator, 
which would make his nomination im- 
proper, Republicans ought to let the pub- 
lic have them before the Convention meets. 

Secretary Sherman, Senator Edmunds, 
and ex-minister Washburn have each very 
warm supporters, who believe that with 
such candidates as they to head the ticket 
defeat will be impossible. It is an un- 
deniable advantage to present a candidate 
against whom Scandal does not dare to wag 
her tongue. 





THE “ALTERED ATTITUDE.” 





Tne ablest editorial forthe week—we might 

say month—among our religious exchanges 
is that on ‘‘ Professors and the Church,” in 
The Interior, The tone and thought of it 
remind us very much of the article in the 
last Princeton Review, by Professor F. L. 
Patton, who is the leading editorial con- 
tributor of The Interior. Long though it 
is, we Wish we could transfer it entire to 
our own columns. It takes up the excite- 
ment in the Free Church of Scotland, first 
over Professor Robertson Smith, and now 
over Professors Candlish and Davidson, 
and then considers the relation which men 
officially appointed by a denomination to 
teach its theology must sustain to their 
Church. Thisis well said: 


‘We must not sit at ease in Zion, and 
think that the Church is marohing straight 
toward the Millennium, because we happen 
to have eloquent preaching in our pulpits 
and earnest utterances in our prayer-meet- 
ings. The men who in their quiet way, 
without any stir or demonstration, are 
teaching metaphysics in college or theology 
iu its several departments in the seminary— 
they are the men who are determining the 
Church's theology; and, while the As- 
sembly debates thro the decadeWhether 
the Confession should be revised, they are 
revising it or conserving it, as the case 
may be.” 

The Interior shows how easy it would be 
for a teacher who chose so to do to teach 


heresy all his life, without ever making a 





Convention than any other candidate. But 


single statement on which he could be con- 





victed of it. . It thinks the proper way for 
Drs. Candish and Davidson to silence the 
complaints now made by Dr. Begg and 
others would be for them to say something 
like this: 


‘Brethren, you seem to think that I have 
departed from the old Westminister stand- 
ards of orthodoxy; but in this you mis- 
judge me. There are some difficulties of 
modern criticism, howevér, which, as a pro- 
fessional theologian, I feel bound to meet, 
and the course of current anti-Christian or 
anti-evangelical discussion has necessarily 
influenced me as to the form and method 
of my presentation of truth. Candidly, now, 
this is my full theological belief. Scrutin- 
ize it, and if you find in it anything that 
disqualifies me for being a professional 
teacher of theology, say so, and I will give 
you no further trouble.” 


It is not so much an “‘ altered belief” as 
an ‘‘altered attitude adapted to the par- 
ticular forms of error to which they stand 
in polemic relations,” that will, The Interior 
thinks, explain the suspicions of loose 
theological views. Some principles, the 
writer insists, should be held in memory 
by those who are so ready to accuse theo- 
logical teachers of heresy, such as the fol- 
lowing: 


‘It does no good to speak, as Dr. Begg 
does, of ‘German rubbish.’ There is no 
doubt that, ‘ rubbish’ or not, it is affecting 
the faith of a great many, and we shal) not 
check its fulbaenee by treating it con- 
temptuously.” 


Again: 


‘‘4 man may hold the very doctrines of 
the Church, one by one and word for word; 
yet, his notions of perspective being differ- 
ent from those of his predecessors, his the- 
ological method may be different. Suppose 
he crystallizes the doctrines round the Par- 
son of Christ, rather than round the Pur- 
pose of God. What then? We do not 
adopt this Christological method in dog- 
matics, for reasons that are satisfactory to 
us; but, others do, and they have a right to 
do so.” 


Once more: 


‘‘A man may believe in the mazimum 
quid of his Church, and yet think that it is 
wise to make the minimum quid the basis of 
his apologetics. If Re does so, he must 
not be regarded as making concessions to 
the enemy, but as laying the foundation 
for the argument a fortiori. The wisdom 
of this method may be disputed, the possi- 
bility of making a valid defense of Chris- 
tianity, and, therefore, the possibility of the 
a fortiori argument to which we have just 
referred, may be a matter of legitimate de- 
bate; but to say that the man who adopts 
this method has made concessions to ra- 
tionalism, or is himself open to the impu- 
tations of rationalism, is simply to overlook 
the fundamental principles of reasoning.” 


Some extremely important facts, often 
forgotten, and which make the Church of 
the present day much like that of the first 
two centuries, are given in the following 
paragraph: 

‘* Now, there are certain salient character- 
istics of the theology of this day, account 
for them as we please, do with them what 
we may. In symbolics the tendency is to 
be trenic, rather than polemic; in dogmatics 
the prevailing method is Christological; in 
apologetics there is a disposition to be con- 
cerned first with and afterward 
with inspiration. It is quite easy to see 
that a man -—_ be thoroughly and literally 
orthodox, while his temper and method 
as a theologian may greatly differ from the 
temper and method of the theologians of 
former times. A Calvinist, as opposed to 
Arminianism, he may, nethertheless, be in- 
terested in seeking the common ground 
occupied by both systems, rather than in 
antagonizing Arminianism. A Protestant, 
as opposed to Romanism, he may find in 
the doctrine of Christian consciousness as 
the fruit of the Spirit the underlying truth 
in the Roman Catholic doctrine of infalli- 
bility, and so be able to mediate between ex- 
treme individualism and extreme ecclesias. 
ticism.” . 

This “‘ prevailing method,” with which 
we most heartily sympathize, is here recoc- 
nized as sufficiently evangelical by an 
authority than which none stands higher 
in the Presbyterian Church. We call 
attention especially to the statement that 
‘‘in apologetics there is a disposition to 
be concerned first with revelation and after- 
ward with inspiration.” This is a fact 
that must be recognized. In defense 
of Christianity against unbelievers, no ia- 
telligent believer now cares to concern him- 
self with the question of inspiration; but 
puts his force on revelation, showing that, 
whether inspired plenary, or partially, or 
not at all, the Scriptures contain a grand 
revelation from God to man, whose histori- 
cal trustworthiness is an abundant founda 
tion for faith. 
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EE 
EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 








A PRESIDENT of the United States who 
has served out his whole term, and, having 
before its expiration been re-elected, be- 
comes his own successor for a second term, 
can hardly be called an ex-President. His 
service is continuous, without any inter- 
ruption of time. Such was the fact with 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and Jackson. When, however, the Pres- 
ident, after a single term or after two 
terms, retires from the office, not being re- 
elected, then we speak of him as an ex- 
President. The country has always had on 
hand at least one, sometimes more, and, 
we believe, never more than four such ex- 
Presidents. 

What shall be done with these ex-Pres- 
idents? It has occurred to us that it would 
not be a bad idea to amend the Constitu- 
tion, so as to provide that every ex-Presi- 
dent shall ipso fuclo become a member of 
the United States Senate for life, with a 
salary of twelve thousand dollars a year, 
and having a voice and a vote in all the 
proceedings of that body, like any other 
senator. Such a senatorship would con- 
tinue our ex-Presidents in the public serv- 
ice as the representatives of the®whole peo- 
ple of the United States, and not of partic- 
ular states or localities. It would be a 
national senatorship in its representative 
character. The people, in electing their 
President, would at the same time elect a 
national senator for life, in the event that 
he should survive his presidential term, or 
terms, if twice elected. He would become 
a member of the Senate, as the constitu- 
tional sequel of having been President and 
not being re-elected. ‘ 

It is to be presumed that the office of 
President will, for a rule which ought have 
no exceptions, be conferred only upon 
those whose personal and public history 
has given proof of eminent ability, and 
whose character is known to be such as to 
command the confidence and respect of the 
American people. The presumption, there- 
fore, would be that, in electing their Presi- 
dent, the people would choose one who 
would be well-fitted to discharge the duties 
of a senator of the United States. Moreover, 
the office of President, the questions he has 
to consider, and the duties he has to per- 
form are calculated to broaden his mind, 
to enlarge his statesmanship, to discipline 
his discretion, to ripen his judgment, and 
rapidly educate him in all public affairs, 
relating not only to this country, but also 
to other countries. A president must, in- 
deed, be a very dull scholar if he does not 
complete even a single term a much wiser 
man than he began it. If at the end of 
his presidential service all his aspirations 
for re-election were alse ended, and he were 
to enter the Senate as a member for life, 
he would bring to this second office all the 
wisdom acquired in the first. He would be 
independent of mere party politics, and, 
being the representative of the whole peo- 
ple, he would act as anelement of con- 
servative restraint upon the intensity of 
such politics. The number of such senators 
would never be sufficient to set at defiance 
the public will. The Senate is regarded as 
especially the conservative branch of Con- 
gress; and if there were in it two or three 
ex-presidents, in the character of national 
senators, the conservatism of the Senate 
would be improved, rather than harmed. 

Our ex-Presidents are now a sort of non- 
descript class of persons. They have filled 
the highest office in the gift of the Amer- 
ican people, and when they retire from it 
they hardly know what to do with them- 
selves and the people hardly know what 
to do with them. If they enter upon the 
office as poor men, they must, for a rule, 
leave it in no better condition. Theircom 
pensation, in view of their necessarily 
large expenses, does not furnish them with 
the means of making any provision for 
their future wants and those of their fam- 
ilies. We have been of the opinion for 
years that the American people ought to. 
have so much regard for the office of Pres. 
ideut, for its dignity and high character, . 
that every one whom they have elected to. 
this office, or who has succeeded to it, 
should be amply provided for during the 
remainder of his life, without the necessity, 
after his retirement; of resuming his former‘ 
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profession or business as the means of his 
own support. We would pay this tribute 
to the office itself. The nation can well 
afford to do it. It would bea mark of re- 
spect for the office, which it would do the 
people good to render. 

Now, a national life-senatorship con- 
ferred on ex-presidents, with a salary of 
twelve thousand dollars a year, while it 
would profitably continue them in the pub- 
lic service in a station suited to their rank, 
would, as it seems to us, be a fitting tribute, 
in the way of both honor and emolument, 
to the office they have filled. It would 
make an appropriate disposition of these 
men. There is no reason to suppose that 
our political system would receive from it 
the slightest injury, or that the prevalent 
judgment of the people would lose its 
power to control the action of the Govern- 
ment. Presidents in office would be less 
likely to plan for their own renomination 
and re-election. Third-term aspirations 
would hardly be thought of by anybody. 
The President, on retiring from his office, 
would at once be sworn in as a senator, 
and this position would to him be perma- 
nent. We think that the system would 
work well for the country, and at the same 
time do a just and proper thing in respect 
to those who have been incumbents in the 
presidential office. The cost of the system 
is not worthy of a moment’s consideration, 
when compared with the value of the serv- 
ice rendered. 


- Chitorint Botes. 


WE shal hav tu mak hast, er we shal 
be behind the wurld en thé speling refer. 
The Cologne Gazette anoungee that Minis- 
ter Von Puttkamer, by decré ev Jan. 21, 
1880, maks the new spelimg system reco- 
mended by the late Prof. Von Raumer, and 
slitly medifjd by the Bavarian school au- 
theritiez, ebligatory fer all prjmary schoole 
and teachere’ seminariee frem the begining 
ev the school year 1880—1881. All new 
text-books and new edition ev existing books 
must hav the new speling. Text-books fer 
secondary schoole hav to be changd wifhin 
fiv yeare. 








Tuat “crisis in Congregationalism,” which 
The Examiner and Chronicle thinks it sees ahead, 
is not very imminent, we opine. It prophesies 
separation between two wings of the denom- 
ination, the one represented by such men as 
Dr. Bacon and President Porter and such 
papers as THE INDEPENDENT, while the other 
is represented by President Bartlett, The Con- 
gregationdlist, and The Advance. It thinks the 
occasion will be a fight in the next National 
Council) over the question of the promulgation 
of a new Confession of Faith, and that,in the 
schism to follow, Yale College would be lost to 
Congregationalism, while the liberal wing 
would swallow up Unitarianism. Nothing 
could well be more amusing, unless it be the 
explanation given of the coming catastrophe, 
which is that Congregationalists, unlike Bap- 
tists, do not ‘‘renounce all the traditions of 
men and take their stand firmly on the Word 
of God.” But dowe not hear the mutterings 
of such an approaching schism in the Baptist 
ranks? What is this noise about Toy and 
Lindsay and Stout, in the South, while we 
know of Baptist ministers enough in the North 
that sympathize with them ? 





It makes a difference who says a thing. 
Finding that a correspondent of Tue Inpg- 
PENDENT—not a Baptist—says that “‘ the story 
of the creation and fall of man, told in Gen- 
esis, is no more the record of actual occur- 
reuces than is the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son,”’ The Examiner and Chronicle calls this a 
‘wretched fallacy,” and says that those who 
sv believe and yet pretend to be evangelical 
teachers are ‘‘cowards and hypocrites.” But 
we do not remember that it applied sach rude 
words to the eloquent Baptist preacher of 
Philadelphia, Dr. George D. Boardman, when, 
with universal approval, in his twice repeated 
and then published lectures, entitled “ Studies 
of the Creative Week,” he applied this same 
parabolic or figurative theory to the whole 
Mosaic story of the beginnings of the world 
aud the human race. This, for éxample, is 
the Leginning of his chapter on the “ Genesis 
of Woman”: 

“At the very outset, th 
for reasome fpdieated gy athe hem 
Study. I believe that this record of the genes! 
of woman is a divine parable. Of course, it 
is possible that the record is to be taken {it- 
erally. Of course, it is possible that Almight 
God, for whom nothing is too hard (Gen xviii, 
4), except to do wrong, could have performed i 
ov Adam in Eden a operation, admin- 
isterjng to him an etic ‘for it js searcely 
conceivable that a loving God have in- 
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flicted on a sinless man in Paradise the pain of 
a bodily injury without the soothing of an 
atdodyne), taking out of the slumberer one of 
his ribs, stanching the crimson flow, healin 
the wound, turning the rib into a woman. 
course, the er of Heaven and earth, had 
he so chosen, could have done this, and many 
another even more incredible thing. Never- 
theless, I cannot help feeling that to take the 
story thus literally is not only to isolate it 
from other scenes of the creative week, which 
we are compelled, fcr reasons repeatedly 
assigned, to regard as panoramic. It is also 
to degrade a solemn, profound parable into a 
grotesque, ridiculous affair, worthy to take its 
fee not with the august revelations of the 
nfinite One, but with the cunningly-devised 
fables of heathen + 4") e. 7., the birth of 
panoplied Athena from the cloven brow of 
Zeus. Remember, as I have often reminded 
you, that in this matter of the creative week 
we are moving in a region of incomparable 
truths, altogether transcending human expe- 
rience. The language, then, must, in the 
very nature of the case. be figurative, giving 
us the truth not so much in literal details as 
in shadowy outlines, colossal hints, stupend- 
ous flitting vistas. No, friends, the story of 
the genesis of woman is a divine parable. 
Being a divine parable, it has been written for 
our instruction, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.”’ 
Dr. Boardman has no occasion to fear the 
abuse of 7he Examiner, nor have we., 

Epwin ARNOLD’s “Light of Asia’’ is now 
being very widely read, as it deserves to be, 
and has been published very cheap in rival 
editions. It is a beautiful story of Buddnism; 
but we ought to warn our readers against ac- 
cepting too hastily its picture of Buddhism. 
The author has very carefully culled out, we 
judge, the Christian parallelisms of that re- 
ligion, so as to make it seem like a worthy 
rival of Christianity. As an illustration, we 
may mention his making Siddartha the son of 
avirgin. Theearliest appearance of that story 
is considerably later than the Christian Era 
and it does not belong to original Buddhism. 
That primitive Buddhism should not be judged 
by the puerilities of late Buddhism is true, 
any more than the Christianity of Christ 
should be judged by the Acta Sanctorum of 
the Bollandists. 


THERE are in all California, we understand, 
but two papers, both secular—The Alta Cali- 
fornia and The Argonaut—which oppose the 
miserable anti-Chinese municipal and state 
legislation. All other papers, secular and 
religious, favor them or are whipped into 
silence. Aspecimen San Francisco ordinance 
requires that all buildings erected and used as 
laundries after March Ist, 1880, shall be con- 
structed but one story high, with brick or 
stone walls not less than a foot thick, 
covered with a metal roof, and provided with 
metal or metal-covered doors and window- 
shutters, under heavy penalty for infraction. 
We are glad to see that the new opposition to 
Kearneyism has aroused the religious ele- 
ment, which ought to lead, and not follow, 
public opinion. An admirable sermon of Dr 
Hemphill, Presbyterian, has excited much 
attention: At the last meeting of the San 
Francisco Congregational Club, the Rey. L. 
Dickerman read a paper denouncing this 
anti-Chinese crusade, which had the general 
endorsement of the thirty ministers present. 
This encourages us to hope that The Picifie 
will soon begin to speak in an earnest Chris- 
tian way on the matter. 





ENGLAND is now in the hottest ferment of a 
general election. It is not unlikely that the 
Liberal party will make gains, but we do not 
see how it can carry the majority of Parlia- 
ment. Beaconsfield may not be long his own 
successor ; but the Tory Government has com- 
mended itself to the pride of the English peo- 
ple and seems likely to be perpetuated. Great 
Britain likes imperialism. it likes to be re- 
garded as of importance in the family of 
nations. Under the present administration 
home questions have been subordinated, and 
the policy of foreign aggrandizement made 
prominent. The frontier has been pushed 
north in India, and in Africa, with credit to 
British arms. Englishmen care very little for 
the question of justice. It is enough that they 
were in a qaarrel and were successful. The 
end crowns the work. But in these cases- 
especially in South Africa, there is a great deal 
to be justly said in favor of the side of Englich 
arms. It is certain that the rule of Cetewayo 
had come to be 60 cruel,.so atrocious, and in- 
terfered so with the peace of the British 
Zulus that war was well-nigh unavoidable. It 
certainly was a measure of the highest and most 
imperative philanthropy, as well as self-de- 
fense. The best and truest friends of the 
Zulus are unanimous in support of the war, 
while the wonderful prosperity of the Zulus 
under British protection, as compared with the 
condition of those under the rule of their 
native chiefs, affords oply another example of 
the beneficence of the English rule all over the 
world. We have less sympathy with the Tory 
party, but shall not think the British Empire 
irretrievably injured if it should be success, 
ful, as pow seems probable. 


& 





Tue Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has, by a strictly partisan vote, de- 
cided that Senator Kellogg is not entitled to 
his seat in the Senate, and that the seat be- 
longs to Mr. Spofford. Senator Hoar, who isy 
a@ member of the Committee, said “that the 
act proposed is one of the greatest outrages 
ever proposed in a civilized country, and that 
it is of a piece with the other Democratic 
crimes—the firing on Fort Sumter, the cipher 
conspiracy, and the attempt to steal the State” 
of Maine.” As he justly remarked, it shows 
“the lengths to which the Democratic party 
are willing to go to get into absolute power, 
and it doubtless formed a part of the con- 
spiracy which they had already entered into 
to steal the next presidency.’? The question 
whether Mr. Kellogg is entitled to his seat has 
once been thoroughly examined and passed 
upon by the Senate. It has been decided by 
the Senate itself that he was lawfully elected, 
and, hence, the seat was awarded to him. To 
reopen the question after the Democrats had 
acquired the control of the Senate is without 
any precedent in our political history, and 
withal sets a most dangerous precedent. The 
title of any senator to his seat, if it may be 
thus attacked after being once settled, is de- 
pendent upon the will of the majority. He 
may be ousted at any moment, for partisan 
purposes. There is no evidence that was not 
fully discredited to show that Mr. Kellogg 
obtained his election by corruption, and it was 
clearly shown that the corruption practiced 
was onthe otherside. And yet the Committee 
has decided that Kellogg should be ousted, 
and that Spofford, who has not a particle of 
claim to the office, should take his seat. The 
Republicans of the Senate will, of course, 
thoroughly ventilate the question, when it 
comes up for discussion. 





TuE report of the committee on the ceunt- 
ing-out process resorted to by Governor Gar- 
celon and his Council, in order to steal the 
state government of Maine, fully confirms 
the impression which the public already had 
of this outrageous conspiracy. Summing up 
the results of the investigation, the committee 
say: 

“That the returns were kept from candi- 
dates contrary to usage; that alterations, 
erasures, and forgeries were made upon the 
returns, for the purpose of counting out the 
Republicans; that defects in the Fusion 
returns were surreptitiously corrected, and 
affidavits secured to throw out Republican 
towns; that the result was reached by refus- 
ing to allow Republican errors to be cor- 
rected ; that the rules laid down were strictly 
applied to reject Republican returns, and not 
applied to the count of Fusion returns; that 
many of these rules were evidently invoked 
to secure @ Fusion legislature ; and that these 
illegal and fraudulent acts were part of a pre- 
meditated plan to secure a Fusion governor 
and legislature, and that the Governor and 
his Council must have been parties to it.” 


A good service has been done to Maine and 
the whole country by the committee, in this 
thorough exposure of one of the most out- 
rageous frauds in our political history, Goy- 
ernor Garcelon pretended to be acting con- 
scientiously, according to the strict require- 
ments of the law ; and now, being confronted 
with the damning evidence of iniquity, he 
seeks to throw the guilt upon his associates, 
claiming not to have been aware of their pro- 
ceedings. The people will have no further 
use for the ex-Governor or his co-conspirators. 
There ought to be a law which would send the 
whole gang to state-prison. 





RarLeoaD schemers and ‘‘ squatters” from 
Kansas seem determined, if possible, to in- 
vade the Indian Territory, and open up that 
country for the possession and occapancy of 
white men. Some members of Congress 
would, if they could, organize ft into an or- 
dinary territory of the United States, and in 
this way open it for white settlement. It is 
well to remember that the Cherokees, the 
Choctaws, the Chickasaws, the Creeks, and 
the Seminoles—the five civilized tribes that 
occupy @ part of this territory — actually 
bought and paid for the land they occupy and 
received patents for the same, and that a part 
of the bargain was that the United States 
would guarantee to them the peaceable pos- 
session of the same forever, and that it should 
never, without their consent, be included 
within the boundaries of any state or territory. 
The covenant was one of actual sale; and, 
hence, these tribes hold their lands by the 
highest possible title. The plan was to make 
a fixed and permanent home for the Indians 
in that territory ; and, fortunately, it is large 
enough to serve this purpose for all the In- 
dians in this country. Itis the duty of the 
United States not only not to violate its own 
covenants, but also to see to it that they are 
not violated by other parties. All schemes 
for opening this territory to white men, with- 
out the consent of the Indian, should be 
nipped iu the bud. Let the Government of 
the United States, for once, at least, keep ite 
faith with the Indians. 
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--+.We were the first to mention that an 
expedition would soon be sent out from New 
York, by one of our wealthy and enterprising 
citizens, to explore the antiquities of Yucatan. 
We expressed our hope that the collections 
made might not be taken to Europe. We did 
not then feel authorized to state that the mu- 
nificent patron of the enterprise is Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard. The collections will go to Paris, 
instead of New York, a most unfortunate de- 
cision, but one that is determined, we imagine, 
by the fact that no American scholars have 
yet especially studied these antiquities or the 
hierogly~hics upon them. Still, if they could 
be brought to New York, we are positive that 
J. Hammond Trumbull would have been found 
as competent to report upon them as any man 
in France. 

.... The Interior amuses itself with watching 
the plows and harrows which Zhe Observer is 
attempting to draw over THE INDEPENDENT. 
After quoting such gems of literature «. 
**toad,” “ snake,” ‘fool,” and “ sneak,’’ it 
proceeds : 

‘The Doctor concludes his article by say- 
ing: ‘Here we rest awhile; but we shall be 
very happy to return to it, whenever occasion 
offers.’ That is right, Doctor. Wipe the 
perspiration off your lofty and noble brow 
(we have your photograph, and often gaze 
upon it with admiration). Let the oxen blow 
a bit. Send the harrow around to the smithy 
and have the spikes dressed up. There is no 
need to be ina hurry. THE INDEPENDENT will 
not die for a year or two yet. Letus take our 
time to it, and have the most out of what you 
so well describe as ‘ profitable entertainment.’ ’’ 

....-The French Government has been de- 
feated in the Senate, which has rejected Article 
Seven of the Education Bill, as follows: 


‘‘No person belonging to an authorized 
community is allowed to govern a public or 
private e ucational establishment, of what- 
soever kind, or to give instruction therein.” 


It now proposes to enforce obsolete laws by 
banishing the Jesuits. The proposed article 
was atrocious, and we are glad it was defeated 
by acombination of Catholics with consistent 
Republicans. To attcmptto gain the same 
object by banishing the Jesuits is similar 
tyranny, unworthy of a nation that has faith 
in its own institutions. 

.... We have received, in an unsealed envel- 
ope, with a one-cent stamp on it, some little 
leaflets of the National Christian Association 
Opposed to Secret Societies. They include 
«“ An Address to American Pastors on the Se- 
cret Lodge,” ‘‘A Pastor’s Confession,” ete. 
Folded up small and concealed inside of the 
leaflets is a written letter, asking us, on the 
plea of poverty, to senda gratuitous copy of 
Tar INDEPENDENT to their reading-room, 221 
West Madison Street, Chicago, signed by 
“FF. G. Houck, Sup’t.”” To enclose this letter 
is a fraud on the Government and a penal of- 
fense. We would rather be a Mason than that 
sort of a Christian. 

....We give our hearty endorsement to the 
effort now making to relieve the famine in 
Eastern Turkey. Before the stream of char- 
ity for starving Ireland runs dry, let some of 
its waters flow over to the relief of those suf- 
fering Armenians. The American Board is 
receiving and distributing contributions, 
but they are but a drop to what ie 
needed. Phelps, Stokes & Co., bankers, No. 
45 Wall Street, Ne. York, will receive con- 
tributions for this purpose, which will be for- 
warded to Constantinople by telegraph, to be 
distributed under the direction of our Amert- 
can minister. 

....Jn Mrs. Alexander’s “ Moral Songs” she 
speaks of ‘‘ snoring owls.’? There is evidence 
that they even go to church sometimes, and 
snore so asto disturb the worship. Says s 
writer in’ The Church Times (English): ‘In 
our church, before its restoration, in 1858, 
an owl used to snore all through the afternoon 
service; and for along time we, in our own 
minds, falsely accused an innocent farmer of 
being the culprit.’’ Sound church sleepers wil) 
not need any suggestion from us what use te 
make of this agreeable fact. 

...-The Indianapolis Journal very justly 
asks: ‘‘On what principle can this Govern- 
ment interfere to arrest a purely commercia) 
transaction between a neighboring independ- 
ent government and European capitalists? 
The Journal adds: ‘‘ We bave no more right 
to do so than to say that Nicaragua shall not 
borrow money in Europe, or that Brazil shali 
not sell her bonds for less than ten per cent.”’ 
The President’s special message on the inter- 
oceanic canal does not please the Journal, 


....The legislature of Wisconsin has, bys 
large majority in each house, adopted a joint 
resolution proposing so to amend the consti- 
tution of that state as to enfranchise women 
and make them eligible to all state offices. 
This is no plan for a half-way enfranchise- 
ment. It proposes to blot out the political 
distinction between the sexes and place them 
on precisely the same footing. A large ma- 
jority of the voters in the state are believed to 
be in favor of it. 


.-.-f0 far as we can learn from hearsay, the 
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keep afloat a paper utterly worthless. It was 
a newspaper without news, without enter- 
prise, without brains. It had only piety. A 
man p d of good without common 
sense is very estimable ; but a paper of that 
sort is only contemptible and has no blessed 
hope for this world or the world to come. 





.. It looks as if the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives meant to unseat a repre- 
sentative from Indiana and another from 
Minnesota and cheat a representative from 
Florida out of his seat, in order to gain con- 
trol of a majority of the state delegations in 
the House of Representatives, and thus be 
able to elect a Democratic President, in the 
event that the election devolves upon the 
House. 


....Senator Bayard last week reported a bill 
toamend the Federal election laws, so as to 
provide that Federal officers should not on 
election days have the powerto arrest state 
officers for any violation of these laws. The 
object of the bill isto make it impossible for 
the former officers to check frauds by the lat- 
ter at the time of their attempted commission. 


..+-I]inois allows local elections to decide 
whether or not liquor shall be sold in the 
towns. At the late election, of the 832 towns 
voting on the liquor question 645 were carried 
for ‘‘no license.’”” The women who have en- 
tered so vigorously on that canvass may well 
be pleased. Now let them see that in these 
645 towns the law is enforced. 


....We doubt very much if the Rev. Joseph 
Parker is likely to get the election to Parlia- 
ment from the City of London, which he so- 
licits. It would be pleasant, now that no cler- 
gyman of the Established Church is eligible to 
Parliament, to have a Dissenting minister in 
the body, who could speak with some author- 
ity for Nonconformists. 


--+-Denis Kearney, the ignorant and foul- 
mouthed blackguard who for the last two or 
three years has disturbed the peace and good 
order of San Francisco, was last week sen- 
tenced to prison for six months and to pay 
a fine of one thousand dollars. All decent 
people say amen to this disposal of a vulgar 
felon. 


-»»-Ouray, the Ute chief, says in regard to 
the allotment of lands to the Utes in several- 
ty: ‘‘ As Lunderstand the agreement with the 
Secretary, the lands are to be inalienable for 
twenty-five years, and I think my people will 
learn something by that time. If not, they 
ought to lose them.” 

..+»The Democrats, unfortunately for their 
peace of mind, have the chronic habit of not 
agreeing with the Supreme Court of the United 
States on questions of constitutional law. It 
took them a long time to find out that the last 
three amen iments to the Constitution were 
really a part of ‘‘ the supreme law of the land.”’ 


.... Those newspapers representing a certain 
respectable denomination which have been in 
the habit of noticing that the defaulters were 
so many of them ‘ Orthodox”’ people will 
not fail to notice silently the religious reja- 
tions of Wm. D. Hilton, of Providence, R. L., 
who confesses to forgeries of $80,000. 


....The House of Representatives of the 
Rhode Island Legislature has shown good 
sense in passing a bill to repeal the law which 
prohibits the intermarriage of blacks and 
whites. The question of such marriages, so 
far as law is concerned, is best disposed of by 
being let entirely alone. 

..+. The Examiner and Chronicle does not like 
it that Joseph Cook, in the prelude to bis lec- 
ture published two weeks ago, called Tur 
INDEPENDENT “‘ the foremost religious paper 
of the United States,’’ and it says so. We 
liked it, but said nothing about it. 
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Publisher's Department. 

Soorsine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





A CROWDED store at the opening of the 
well-known dry-goods house of neces, 
Crawford & Simpson, this week, is 
nothing to be wondered at, considering the 
handsome display of ladies’ costumes and 
underwear and children’s suits. Special 
attractions may now be seen in every depart- 
ment, The store is situated at the corner 
of Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 
A _ 


CHRISTMAS!!!—Tsas Great Ho.mar 
Girts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. STEPHEN F. 
Wurman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


New York Daily Witness has again suspended. ENTERTAINMENTS. THE HEKTOGRAPH. SINCERE THANKS. 
It is said to have spent $300,000 in trying to Rossrn1’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” will be performed Wirurm the six months a dozen or more I suvvERED for five years with Rheumatism. 


by members of Her Majesty's vow oy 
at the Academy of Music, on evening of 
Good Friday, March 26th. It will be one of 
the rarest opportunities ever given in this city 
to hear this renowned oratorio sung by the 
best artists. 


- Mr. John Lavine, the courteous manager of 
Steinway Hall, announces that his fifth annual 
concert willtake place at Steinway Hall,on Mon- 
day evening, Apne 12th. Mr Theodore Thomas 
will lead the orchestra, and the soloists, as 
heretofore, will be the best that can be found. 


The Aquarium is always a delightful place 
of harmiess amusement for the mothers and 
children. Besides the standing attractions of 
large water-tanks alive with fish from all 
parts of the world and sea-monsters of every 
description are to be seen at present the 
Kentucky thoroughbred horses, which pe 
form feats requiring almost human intelli- 
ligence ; a cynocephalus, which rides a horse 
at full speed, with the precision and grace of 
a human being, turning summersets and cut- 
ting up all sorts of antics on horseback; and 
many other attractions, too numerous to men- 
tion. The price for general admission has 
been reduced to 25 cents. 

But very few make visits to New York with- 
out having their pictures taken before leaving 
town, and of all the well-known photogra- 
phers, no one is more famous than Sarony. Sa- 
rony pictures have a world-wide reputation, and 
it is upon their merits alone that they have 
achieved success. People patronize Sarony 


for the simple reason that they can get a per- 
fect Mkeness. His studiois at 37 Union Square. 
Going up one flight in an elevator, you find 
yourself in a very attractive picture-gallery, 
which is well worth visiting. In fact, it is quite 
a lounging-place for strangers in town. Saro- 
ny’s gallery is always a pleasant place to spenc 
a half hour. 








Specia attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the well-known banking house of 
Boody, McLellan & Co., of 58 Broadway, corner 
of Exchange Place, this city. An experience 
of fifteen years is a sufficient gauranty that all 
orders from in town or out of town entrusted 
to this firm will be faithfully and satisfactorily 
executed. Stocks, bonds, and commercia! 
paper are dealt in. The gentlemen composing 
the firm are D. A. Boody, C. W. McLellan, Jr., 
and Keuben Leland. 





Tue New York, New England, and Western 
Investment Company, of 31 and 33 Pine Street. 
this city, have been authorized by the Com 
mon Council of the city of Toledo, Ohio, tu 
conduct the exchange and payment of the 
city of Toledo bonds, full particulars of which 
will be found in our advertising columns. Thi 
New York, New England, and Western In 
vestment Company—a conservative and well. 
managed institution—needs to be congratu- 
lated. 





THE advertisement of the Central Colorado 
Mine Developing Company, om another page, 
has for its object to develop mines and pur- 
chase interests and market the same. It num- 
bers among its officers some of the most prom- 
inent men connected with mining interests in 
Colerado, who report that the stock of the 
Company is being rapidly taken. Full infor- 
mation can be obtained at the Company's 
New York office, No. 38 Wall Street. 


Tue Freeland Mining Co. of 115 Broadway, 
this city, have a capital of 200,000 shares, 
whose par value is $25ashare. Hon. R. C. 
McCormick is the president and Hon. John 
P. Jones is one of the trustees. 


—————EE—————— 

Tae work at the Carbonate Hill Mine, at 
Leadville, is progressing. In about three 
wecke the same body of mineral! will probably 
be struck that the Morning Star Mine is now 
in. 


Sr. Nicnoias Horet, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 














zrocenaee ite copying have been put upon 
market, and as many new names have been 
coined to indicate their usefulnese—manugram, 
ecopygram, polygram, etc., etc. The hekto- 
graph, though similar in form and method of 
using, is unlike al] these in two respects: 
Ist, it is the father, being an Austrian patent 
and the one from which all others sprung. 
2nd, it is undoubtedly the best. e have 
been using a hektograph in our office for the 
past few weeks, and find it does excellent 
service, giving fifty to a hundred clear im- 
pressions from one writing. The Hektograph 
Company are by far the largest manufacturers 
of any process of dry copying. They occupy 
four entire floors in a large building at 22 and 
24 Church Street, in this city. Their business 
is fast increasing, and they seem likely to soon 
drive all other imitations out of the market. 


THE PennsyLvania Rar~noaD.—The annual 
meeting of this antic corporation was held 
in Philadelphis, Tuesday, March 9th, Mayor 
Stokeley presiding. The immense Musical 
Fund Hall was well filled with shareholders. 
members of the press, and a few privileged 
persons, al] admitted by ticket and restricted 
to persons entitled to admission. The close 
reading of the thirty-third annual report, being 
printed with tables, making thirty-eight pages 
of foolseap, and accessible to all, was dis- 
pensed with, and attention claimed toe few 
points. The grandeur and signal triumph of 
President Scott and his associates in his ad- 
ministration was so fully demonstrated that 
the shareholders were not disposed to listen to 
any quibble on mivor matters. The net in- 
come showed a fine advance over the previous 
year, with prospect of still greater results in 
the incoming year. Mr. Samuel Carpenter is 
the General Eastern Passenger Agent of this 
Company. Office 526 Broadway.— Zz. 


THE PAINTING SEASON. 


As this is the season of the year for painting, 
we would call the attention of our friends to 
the advertisement of the Empire Rubber Paint 
Company. Parties who contemplate the use 
of paint will find it to their advantage to send 
for their card of samples, embracing a number 
of beautiful shades and tints, at 42 Cortlandt 
St., New York City. 


EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL. 

Tayuor’s Perfect Emulsion of Pure Norwe- 
gian Cod Liver Oil is not regarded as a quack 
medicine, but a SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION, pre- 
pared under the supervision of a well-known 
chemist and druggist of many years’ practical 
experience (a graduate of one of our leading 
colleges of pharmacy). This should be a suf- 
fieient guaranty of its Refiapiity and Pur- 
ITY. 

It is a WELL-KNOWN Fact that very few per- 
sons can take pLarn Cop Liver OIL, so VERY 
NAUSEATING is the article. All sorts of ways 
and means are devised to enable them to swal- 
low it ; and in the majority of cases, after they 
have succeeded, their stomachs are TOO WEAK 
to retain the mixture of oi] andcoffee, whisky, 
porter-froth, or any otheragent that may have 
been used to disguise the taste, and it is RE- 
JECTED. But this EmvuLsion, prepared from 
and containing FIFTY per cent. of the best 
Norweotran Cop Liver O11, is sald to be both 
PLEAsaNT and PaLaTABLe and can be RETAINED 
by the WEAKEsT STOMACH. See advertisement. 


PROFIT, $1,200. 

“To sum it up, six long years of bed-ridden 
sickness, costing $200 per year, total $1,200. 
All of this expense was stopped by three 
bottles of Hop Bitters, taken by my wife. She 
has done her own housework for a year since, 
without the loss of a day, and I want every- 
body to know it, for their benefit.’—N. 2. 
Farmer. 


Rev. J. E. Ranxry, Washington, D. C., says: 
‘He knows of physicians of high character 
and standing who use Warner's Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure for Bright’s Disease.”’ 

Tose who are hard of hearing will be in- 


terested inthe advertisement of the Denta- 
phone, on page 19. We advise such to test it. 


Wane you vats or leave New York City, save Bag. 
x and Comp apd 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand — 
tral Depot. 360 elegant rooms,r educed to $1 and 4 
ward perday. Elevator. Restaurant supplied wi 
the best. Horse Cars, Stages and Elevated Railroad 


to all Depota. - 
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Having been persuaded by friends to try the 
Sr. Jacos’s Or, I must acknowledge that it 
is the best remedy I ever used. In fact, it 
cured me entirely. Accept my sincere thanks. 


Scuwakz, 
98 Nineteenth Street, Cincinnati, O. 

Mr. Joun MuuLic, Poyner, Iowa, sends us 
the following communication : 

“*I have been a sufferer with Rheumatism 
for the last six years. I tried lots of medicines, 
without any success. Visiting one day the 
store of Messrs. Wangler Bros., in Waterloo, 
sow, Base gentlemen induced me to try the 
Sr. Jacon’s On, telling me that it had a 
record as a very effective remedy. I bought a 
bottle, used it regularly according to direc- 
tions, and was relieved of the ailment from 
which I had suffered for six long years. 





INDIGESTION, DrSPEPsIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PerTonizeD BEEF Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious ies. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CasweELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


————————— ee 


For New Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


Blair’s Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. Sold at Druggiste. 











EYE DISEASES. 


THE ELMIRA SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 
a Private Ophthalmic Hospital 


for Patients of the Better Class. 


Address 
THAD. S. UP DE GRAFF, M. D., 
ELMIRA, N\. Y. 


1789. BACON PIANOS ‘280. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 


BACON & RAVEN.—BACON & KARR. 


tof New Scale Square Grand and 
tone and work- 
by mail on 








1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d St., 
New York. 
The three Elevated Ratiroads have stations at 42d st., 
Factory. 


UBY & PEARL 
Surfco Boring (falling 


FURNACES. 











LINTON |= 
Revenriput Fue Furnace. Fire-Pot. 


RYoTAL | "a" 


Suarace Buauna Funan. Cast Iron 


Fire-Pot. 


MANUFACTURED 
FULL WARREN & CO., 
Troy, Cleveland, Chica 











o. 
New York Agency, G.G. HALLETT, 336 Water 8t. 





For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Laber and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


51000. 


ewAR 


Pat’d Oct. 3, 71. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


No rubbing required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing day. 
once, you will never again 
and will wash anything from a lace curtain to a horse 


and if you will try it 


wash out it, nor use any 
— and can not get out of order. 


No more rubbing clothes full of holes. See 
other washing machine, 


is believi 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE WO 5 


Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, te whom Liberal Inducements are Offered. Agents can make from $10 te 100 per week. 


SPLENDID WASHING MACHINE. 

is what they call the Robbins Font Washer 

at the home of the business m of “Farm and 
Fireside.” H f ‘tired one woman a whole 
cay, from early morn ean Tate at night, to finish the 





was and an extra cook. 1 we 

a Robbins Washer one girl attends to the Liem 

cooks dinner at the time, and the cloth- 
120’clock noon. We w 


b amily W: , which the 

—a ous flow wehhicke cat 
ve manper..... an intelligent one 
who My Fy to a 
of domestic who ts de- 
P= yy cunt 5 Se it cannot 
em and, a same time, save 

mauch wear and tear of clothes." 


Publisher of Farmer's Review, er Ti., recetved 
& sam 
worth for his 








The N. 
the mach: 
. we 
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Y. Witness says: 


“Several of our staf have 
in use, and well satisfied t 
says: "The 


withthem.” 
Sun asher and 


The Toledo Blade says: “We believe it to be one of 
the wees inventions of the oOo ne 
not well way Tens of that tray wonderful article, 
yovotution in the ot thod of accom the 
wasbing. We 


“My wife would not take 


Sommrser, Inp. 
1970. "Waevwesh withit ry week and our folks think 
they could not do without it. It § iP Splepald washer. 


WEA CRPAP FP , comomnre or Tw PaPEe 


‘rhe above is pe ng ge geese onty for the sake 
selling our W ; but, on con 'y, We mean 

; what we say, and will really give $1,000 for 
any washing-machine that can better than 
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Tose. for $4. Our reason for so do! to induce peo- 
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™ THROUGH THE TEETH!! 


THE DENTAPHONE. 


means of this recent yer on invention, the Deaf hear al 
fo dion, Lowtures, Concerta, ete., by new channels through aS Ey to tothe ne Nerves of 
Hearing. What spectacles are to those of defective sight, the DENTAPHONE is to the Dent, 
catching on its delicate diaphragm the sound-vibrations constituting spoken language, 
music, etc., and conveying them to the teeth, and thence to the nerves in the inner ear. 


WHAT LEADING NEWSPAPERS SAY Of THE DENTAPHONE. 
A «~4 ry uy Gent for forty years by its aid heard distinctly.—New York Christian Ob- 
wey y meane of So Dawnapmous the Deaf 7- m bese. on and the Deaf sed T Den} pre being 
ht to understand spoken lango estat « . 
i "he DewTaraons does what is “Teimed f for it in enabling the deaf, and partially deaf, 
to hear.—The Western Christian Advocate, January 21, 1850. 


PERSONAL TESTIMONIALS. = 
v. J. W. 80 TURRLAND, of the Mahood ust Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio, says: “ The 
, DexTAritony 5 —y Ste Tus. deaf since 1835, writes: “ I am bighly delighted with the 
DENTAPHONE. It puts me ‘me ins a new world. I can with it hear common conversation 
about as weil as ever I could.” 




















VER, Vice-President Citizens’ National Bank of Ashland, Pa., writes of his 
wife, aN ay bean very deaf for fifteen years, oe ane can hear ordinary couversation 


R. R, ‘er, Ohio, 
ae 1 heard every thing at charch yeaterday.” 


iVhen not in use the Dentaphone can be conveniently carried in the pocket 


Send the names of any Deaf persons veqzoun, ane 
weestve ‘Oar lacwe af Sestented Descriptive oe ne. rine A 


THE AMERICAN DENT APHONE “CO., 


63 West Fourth Stree OHIO, 


Bier. tev.s W. SUTHERLAND care of METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, Cinmmat! 0 
EMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used it. We guarantee it. Send for sample cards 
(furnished free) to the 


Empire Rubber Paint Company, 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast Steel Shovels, 
we | Forks, Hoes, 
Gorden . Rakes, ieseers. Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements; also 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South 
Calveit St., Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Select List.’ GREATANERICAN 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s Select List of 
Local Newspapers. 














Send for Circulars. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
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Opposite the White House. 


The rates charged for advertis' barely one- 
as + from ~ « e tor One PRICE $3 AND $4 P 
8 ranges ‘. . 
inch one i in | the ‘entire li ¥ 4 ‘the ee: $ ER DAY. 


cities and towns of which Farias badly saa T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
versio. aaa8s Cota | St Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


pow of over 5,000 tion, and 
(European Plan), 


Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $3.00 to $4.50 per day. 

J. BH. KINGSLEY & Co. 

— UNION SQUARE HOTE 

First-Class Printers’ Materials. Be cme 

Types, 4 Strong | Siat” sie. ots for Bnet Cabinets, Chases, | CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


sais" | A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 





For copy of List and other information address 


GEO.P.ROWELL& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


211 Chestunt St., 
Philadelphia. 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & Co., 


69 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baitimore, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPR. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 
in the United States on Foreign Countries. 


66 State &t., 
Boston. 





TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either against cash deposited or satisfactory guaranty of 
repayment : in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Founder’s Court, Lothbury, Lendon, 
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TUPORTANT FINANCLIL ORGANIZATION. — 


THE UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT CO,, 


61 Broadway, New York. 


TORS. 


SECRETARY, 
S. A. WHEELWRIGHT. 
COUNSEL, ; 
COUDERT BROS. 
A. F. WILLMARTE, | Vicg-Pres't Home 
WM. L. JENKINS, Jr.,{ LW ™- 5. Nichols 
GEO. B. WEST........ tno | SAO. on ferchant. 


THOMAS MANNING..........2..-.2...- pr oke 
HENRY W. FORD, } Pres. of Htepublic, ank 


EDWARD A. FLINT,} Ce er, i ng ‘Engin. 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, } ok oyd's. a 


CHAS, L, PERKINS, jorBerpined C Bee, 
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OFFICE OF 


Sir Roderick Dhu Gold Mining Co., 


30 BROAD STREET. 
tte ccccscnssecevccenasced $2,000,000. 
P.-O. Box 3646. NEW YORK, March 3d, 1880. 
Books of subscription will be opened at the office of 


the m Friday, March 5th, for the remainder 
of the Vunsold, stock” of the SIR’ RODEKICK DHU 


the Father De Smet, Black Hills Dakota), at $e 
per 8 nar ory oy! value $10. The proceeds of t 
be devoted to the erection of 


A TILUNDRED-STAMP MILL, 


AND TO THOROUGHLY DEVELOP THE PROPER. 
TY. IT WILL BE AMPLE FOR THAT 
PURPOSE. 


Payment may be made 20 PER CENT. on 
Subscription, and 20 PER CENT. each 
month thereafter until all is paid. 
Subscribers, however, have the right to pay in full 
at any time, and receive their certificates. 

By order of the Board of Trustees, 


JNO. MeGINNIS, Jr., President. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS: 
President, GEO. D. ROBERTS, 
Secretary, D. OF. VERDENAT. = 
Treasurer, JAMES D. SMITH. 
General Manager, KEYFS. 
Financial A nt, WALDEMAR ARENB. 
Bankers, FOURTH N 
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TRUSTE 
William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Richard C. Me- 
, Jonas H French, Luther R. Mars » 
Charl , Stephen V. pate, 
nm, James 


Principal Office Rooms 54 and 56 BORREL BUILD- 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


BARCELONA 
MINING COMPANY, 


OF NEVADA. 
Office No. 115 Broadway, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, 200,000 onan OF THE PAR VALUE OF 
$25 PER SHARE. 





President, D. Ferris ; Directo . PF. 

Seere pe. Barnes. Direstorg D.C: Ferris 

W.F Jove, Bon, J. P. Jones, H. 8. 

J. Burrill, W. L. Flagler. Bankers: 

National Bank. Lm of 
Company of New York. 
aon MINING COMPANY, 

LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
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VANDERBURGH, "WELLS & CO., 
For New Terms for 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 
Best oe Se, iP ecesese, 
i 1880 see page 26, 











~ HOW, “ALEIANDER DONALD, 
ine Sas 


— 11 ° e: 


Maylower Consolidated a 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 
ORGANIZED UNDER THE GENERAL 

F THE STATE OF 
® NEW YORK 
STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE. 


Capital Stock................ $1,000,000. 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 


oma Company, is in active operation, and 
has been opened by nearly 800 feet of rere Shafts, 
ro 


y develo a steam hoistin, worke 
and the necessary buildings have been recendly remy 


ered one of fhe largest one most reliable mi in 
t ection of the country ae fe 


hat se 

The Corsete, Conteal Ba ilroad passes within a few 
hundred feet o: property , and affords every facil 
ny for transportation ¢ ee the product of the mine. 
A limited number hares of stock of this Com 
pany are now offered. for sale at per share. For 
prospectus and full particulars apply to 

OFFICE OF COMPANY, 


161 Broadway, New York. 


The Rescue 
Mining Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital ok $1,000, 000. 100,000 Shares at $10 each. 
Forever Unassessable. Mine at _Bitverado, 
Eureka District, v povada, 





to k; John Shoenbar. reka ; Daniel 
Batch, Rew York: P. Cuddthy, Mitford, Mass.; W B 


t 
Authorized Agents for the sale of a limited number 
of shares, 


CHAS. R. WHITING & CO., 


Office 415 Main Street, Worcester; New York Office 
35 Broad Street, New York. 
sae ty lk LD ee Ly Hy of twent 
es, whieh is co sree by» Pee on fa ne Unite 
States; and Ly joining ty —-) sect 
sixty acres, — w 
pert funced th — omens — ng- 


pn Fy whee" property Be bet 
the famous Eureka 


F rki ital the Com row 
| Bac rare 


Her 0 pape en n§ the mine be 
es of the ore taken from 
esdat ‘ r information obtained at the office of = 


Chas. B. Whiting-& Co., 





AGENTS, Offes 415 Main 6¢i, Worcester, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


4 
Bpring Importation nowin stock of 
Fancy, Plain, and Gilacé Louisines— 
Radzimirs in White, Black, and 
Fancy Tints— Satin de Lyon in 
Giacé, White, Black, and Solid 
Colors—Satin and ‘Tinsel Brocades 
—Pongecs, Genuine Canton Crépes, 
White and Colored—Black and Col- 
ored Surahs—Striped, Figured, and 
Plain Foulards — Satin a la Reine, 
Dress and Trimming Satins, Silks, etc. 


Extra grades White Satins, Brocades, 
Satin Duchesse and Failles for Wed- 
ding Trousseaux, etc. 


BROADWAY & I9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LACES. 


Novelties {n Black, Real, and Hand- 
run Spanish Lace Mantillas and Long 
Shawls, Turkish Laces in White and 
Mixed Colors. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


Fichus, Jabots, Collarettes, etc., in 
Duchesse, Valenciennes, Languedoc, 
Point d’Alengon, and all the latest 
mode Laces. Special Novelties in 
Kerchiefs for the neck, Silk Centers 
and Lace Trimmings. Also Pocket 
Handkerchiefs in same style. Haut 
Nouveautes in Paris Embroidered Sets, 
etc., etc. 


Broadway & 1 9th St. 











Financial. 
MORE BANE DECISIONS. 


WE commented last week on the decision 
made by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in relation to the state taxation of 
national bank shares. The same Court has 
just made two other decisions, bearing on 
the same general subject. 

The first case was that of Cummings v. 
The Merchants’ National Bank of Toledo, in 
Ohio. The action was brought to enjoin 
the collection of an alleged excessive tax 
on the bank through an inequitable system 
of valuation. The practice of assessors 
was to estimate real and ordinary personal 
property at about one-third of its true value, 
and moneyed capital at six-tenths of the 
value. The State Board of Equalization 
had, however, incressed the valuation of 
bank shares to their full value, without any 
such increase in respect to other property. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in ap- 
plying the law of Congress to these facts, 
as stated in the Albany Law Journal, em- 
braves the following points: 

1. That the act of the Ohio legislature 
creating a board for the equalization of 
bank shares is not in violation of the con- 
stitution of that state. 

2. That the rule or principle of unequal 
valuation adopted by the local boards of 
assessment is unconstitutional and works 
manifest injustice to the owners of bank 
shares. 

3. That when this rule or principle is 
applied to a large class of individuals or 
corporations equity may properly interfere 
to restrain this unconstitutional exercise of 
power. 

4. That the appropriate mode of relief in 
such cases is, upon payment of that 
amount of the tax which is equal to that 
assessed upon other property, to enjoin 
the collection of the illegal excess. 

The other case was that of Pelton v. The 


National Bank of Cleveland, in the same 
state, arising out of similar facts. The 
doctrine of the Court in this case, as sum- 
marized by the Albany Law Journal, is the 
following: 

“The Court held that, although the state 
statutes provide for the valuation of all 
moneyed capital, forthe purposes of taxa- 
tion, at its true cash value, including na- 
tional bank shares, yet the systematic and 
intentional assessment of national bank 
shares at their full value, while all other 
moneyed capital is far below its 
true value, is a violation of the act of Con- 
gress prescribing the rule by which such 
shares shall be taxed, and that, upon the 
payment or tender of the sum which the 
bank shares ought to pay under said rule, a 
court of equity will enjoin the stute author- 
ities from collecting the remainder.” 

The rule here referred to as being estab- 
lished by Congress is ‘‘that taxation,” 
when applied by state authority to the 
shares of the national banks, ‘‘ shall not be 
at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of” the state imposing the tax. 
Such shares may be included in the valua- 
tion of the personal property of their own- 
er, and he may be taxed upon them, as 
upon any other personal property; yet the 
plain intention of Congress is that the tax- 
ation of such shares shall not be heavier 
than upon other personal property of like 
value. This intention would be defeated 
if other personal property may be taxed on 
less than its full value, while bank shares 
are taxed at their full value. Such a sys- 
tem, whether it be authorized by law or 
practiced by assessors, discriminates agaiust 
bank shares and is, hence, contrary to the 
law of Congress. The Supreme Court, in 
its recent decisions, has rendered an im- 
portant service to the national banks, in the 
way of simple justice, by expounding and 
applying the law of Congress relating to 
the taxation of bank shares. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS,—During the past week the 
general trade movement has been somewhat 
irregular. In some departments business 
has been quite active, while in others the 
transactions have been comparatively light. 
Values, as a rule, were steady. The trade 
in breadstuffs continues to be restricted by 
the extreme views of leading holders, and 
buyers are holding off, in view of the large 
accumulations at Western shipping points 
and the prospect of lower prices at the 
opening of lake and canal navigation. The 
European markets have thus far failed to 
come up to the expectations of West- 
ern speculators, who have been carry- 
ing large stocks in anticipation of a liberal 
export margin. Provisions have been quite 
active for export, owing to the decline in 
Western prices of hog products. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port for the week 
was as follows: general merchandise im- 
ports, including dry goods, $11,724,181; 
produce exports, $6,932,979. The total im- 
ports since January ist were $105, 133,944, 
against $64,880,116 for the same period last 
year and $63,308,271 in 1878. The total 
produce exports since January 1st, this 
year, were $62,454,047, against $60,093,817 
for the same time last year and $67,032,911 
in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
CoMMERCIAL CustoM.—In an action bya 
merchant upon an open account for goods 
sold and delivered in the city of Jackson, 
Miss., the Court instructed the jury that, if, 
by the custom of the merchants of Jackson, 
open accounts became due on the Ist of 
January succeeding the year in which the 
goods are sold, and there was no under- 
standing between plaintiff and defendant 
to the contrary, then the statute of limita- 
tion would not bar the account sued upon 
until the statutory time of limitation from 
the ist of January succeeding the year in 
which the goods were sold. Held that the 
instruction was correct.—Hendricks os. 
Robinson & Stevens, Supreme Court, Miss. 

Names or PARTIES.—The purpose of a 
name is to identify a person. A full name 
at common law censisted of one Christian 
name or given name, and one surname or 
patronymic. Anyone may have as many 
middle names or initials as he pleases. 
They do not affect his legal name, and they 
may be inserted or not ina d or con- 
tract, without affecting its validftv.—Schol- 
field rs. Jennings, Sup. Ct. Ind., 5 Weekly 
Cin. Law Bulletin, 66. 

Contract sy Letrer.—When an offer 
is made by letter which expressly or im- 
pliedly authorizes the canting an ac- 











ceptance of such offer by post, and a letter 
of acceptance properly addressed is posted 
in due time, held that a complete contract 
is made when the letter of acceptance is 
posted, though such letter is never delivered 
to the person to whom it is ad ° 
Household Ins. Co. vs. Grant, Eng. Court 

MONEY MARKET.—During the early 
portion of the week the market worked 
closely and there was greater scrutiny of 
securities than for a long time past. Bor- 
rowers whose collaterals consisted of the 
podrer and non-dividend paying stocks 
were compelled to pay 1-32 to 4 per cent. 
commission in addition to the legal rate, 
while those whose securities” were first 
class were supplied at 6 per cent. and 
under. Large sums were withheld from 
the market for the purpose of affecting the 
speculation in stocks, and this tended to 
harden the rates of interest. Toward the 
close of the week the market became easier, 
and loans were generally made at 5 to 6 per 
cent., with many exceptions still lower. 
Mercantile paper was in continued good 
demand. We quote first-class endorsed 
notes of short date at 5 per cent.; four 
months, at 5 to 54 per cent.; and good sin- 
gle names, four to six months, at 5} to 6 
per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
steady and unchanged. United States bonds 
were firm and American railway securities 
active, but irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet, but 
firm, and closed 4.854 for 60 days and 4.884 
for demand bills). New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying 4, selling } 
premium; Charleston, scarce, buying 1@ 
316, selling + premium; New Orleans, 
commercial 1.50 prem., bank 2.50 prem.; 
St. Louis, 50 dis.; Chicago, weak, 80 dis.; 
and Boston, 40c. dis. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 


grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. We 
quote: 


Buying. Selling. 


Bar BUVET...... cccccccccccccccce. coosceces 114% «115 
Trade Doulas. ..00000..cecccrccccceccocesecs 8% WK 
Halvesan’ Quarters..:..............e0005 GU% par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes...........°°"*..... 995 par. 
STOCK MARKET.—The stringency in 


the money market early in the week had 
an unfavorable effect on the stock specu- 
lation, and transactions were only moder- 
ate, with prices alternately strong and 
weak, according to the temper of the 
dealers. Later on there were large pur- 
chases for long account and a complete 
change in the tone of the market, which 
closed on Saturday active and buoyant. 
The most active stocks were Northwest 
and St. Paul, the coal shares, Lake Shore, 
Erie, Pacific Mail, and Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. There were also large transactions 
in Erie and the Vanderbilt shares. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
irregular. In the late dealings Erie consol. 
2ds were in brisk demand and advanced to 
9114, funded 5s selling up to 8544. K. T. 
ists rose to 102% and 2ds to 69. Iron 
Mountain 2d pref. incomes rose to 84§; C. 
and O., series B, to 693: New York Ele- 
vated ists to 113; and Wabash conv. to 
10034; do. equipments fell off to 42. 

STATE BONDS were quiet. Alabama, 
class A, sold at 63}; do., class B, at 9314; 
and Virginia deferred at 8}. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were weak 
and closed on Saturday a fraction lower in 
some of the issues, as follows: 


Bia. Asked, 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 104% 103% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 103% 103% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 105} 10536 
United States 1881, coupon. .... 105% 10634 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 103 108% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 103 103% 
UnitedStates 434s. 1991, registered.... 107% 107% 
United States 434s, 1891. coupon....... 107% 107% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 1055¢ 10554 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 10654 106% 
United States currency sixes, 1805... 125 - 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 125 - 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 125 - 
Uuited States currency sixes, 1898.... 125 - 
United States currency sixes, 1899.... 125 - 


There were twenty-six proposals to 
bonds tothe Government for the Sinking 
Fund on Wednesday, aggregating $11,307,- 
$50, at the following prices: Sixes of 1880, 
from 103.85 to 104; sixes of 1881, from 
105.48 to 106.62; fives of 1881, from 103.13 
to 103.61. Secretary Sherman accepted 
$2,000,000, of which Messrs. Fisk & Hatch 
contributed $1,055,000; Messrs. Hatch & 
Foote, $617,000, and Messrs. Drexel, Mor. 


gan & Co., $284,000. The other lots were 
all small. 
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Orders havé been issued by the Treasury 
Department to prepay, without rebate, all 
interest on the public debt falling due April 
ist on and after Monday, March 22d. 
Drafts for registered interest will be mailed 
by that time or as soon thereafter as possi- 
ble. The interest falling due on the 1st of 
April next, and which Mr. Sherman has 
thus ordered to be prepaid on and after 
Monday next, is the quarterly interest on 
the 4per-cent. loan and amounts to about 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $363,261.750 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week, $1,562,200. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $456,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $342,730,102; gold notes, $1,426,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





1879. 1890. 

BSGP WelRrccccccccccccccseses $645,000 $210,000 
BASOGB. 2.00000 cocccccccccococs 1,187,000 39,000 
GE BeNEOR. cccovce coccccese 48,000 16,000 
RGSS. cocccccocccsecs , 480,000 374,000 
TOCA. . .00cccc-cccecccses $2,360,000 $639,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 


large decrease in loans, deposits, and spe- 
cie. The banks lose $1,124,400 in surplus 
reserve and now hold only $860,650 above 
legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 








March 20th. Comparisons. 
EBORB....cccccccecccccecs $294,407,400 Dec. $2,849,500 
BRREER, coccoce enceccsecs 55,440,100 Dec. 2,487,800 
Legal-tenders.......... 11,555,100 Dec. 97,300 
Total reserve.......... 66,.995.200 Dec. 2,585,190 
cn tins -enmnenne 264,588,200 Pec. 5,842,800 
Reserve required...... 66,184,550 Bec. 1,460,700 
ern 860,650 Dec. 1,124,400 
Circulation.../........-- 20,975,800 Inc. 8.700 

BANK STOCKS continue quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Bid. Asked, 
erica........142 = |srercantne coves 88 a 
Ami Ex...118 — |Merchsnts’..... 125 - 
Bute'rs & Dro’s.106 — {Mer. Exchange. 90 oon 
Centra) Nat’nlL117 184 | Metronoll 15) «6158 
Chase Nat. B’k.128 = | New York...... 142 «148 
Continental.... — 111 ‘Ninth Nat’l.....105 - 
Corn Exchange 147 — |North America.100 = 
Fifth Avenue...275 _ | Republic........ — It 
iosins. OS — - 
—. = |state of N.Yovk.190  _— 
& Trd’s2338 = jesmen's. 1% 
Manha' bocce ED FR  ccccccctes _ 
TED. cccceccee 115 — | cove - 
Mechanics’..... — 148 | 


BANK ITEMS.—The business of the 
National Park Bank is said to be steadily 
increasing in amount and in profitable 
value, the deposits now averaging nearly 
twenty million dollars. 

The stock of the Second National Bank 
is held by ten families. It is never sold, 
and for this reason we can give no quota- 
tion of its market value. 

DIVIDENDS.—The Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company have declared a dividend of 
one and one-half per cent., payable April 
Ist. 3 

The Metropolitan Elevated Railway Co. 
have declared a quarterly dividend of two 
and a half per cent., payable April 1st. 

The Little Chief Mining Company have 
declared a monthly dividend of one per 
cent., payable on the 25th inst. 

The Chrysolite Silver Mining Company 
have declared a monthly dividend of 2 per 
cent., payable on the 27th inst. 

W. B. Hatch & Co., bankers, 25 Pine St., 
buy and sell all classes of Government, 
state, and municipal securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange and in the open 
market; also railroad bonds and _ stocks. 
Special attention given to the purchase and 
sale of all classes of stocks and bonds of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany. Stock and bond scrip and deferred 
interest coupons of this company bought 
at best rates. 
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Roody, 
Ate Lellan, 
 & €Ea., 


BANKERS, 
58 Broadway, cor. Exchange Place, 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, IN- 
AND SALE OF STOCKS 
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FISK & HATCH, PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 





BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Seourities, 
No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


Ruy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, fn 
large or smal] amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou. 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

fa We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Benis, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
oranda Concerning Government Bonds," copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Cerner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


point 2 STATES BONDS 





BOU Gir 8é ED: PEND EXCHANGED. 
‘alled B He ght. 
onde Subs 


eTER P President. 





CITY OF ST. prrens Seed 
TOWN BONDS OF NEW Ton STATE. 
NEW YORK AND OSWEGO R.R- SECURITIES, 
NEW ‘MIDLAND RR. 

RAL R. R. IOWA SECI iittte 
FLINT AND PERE MARQUETTE R.R. CERTIFICATES, 
GREENVILLE AND COLUMBIA RR. BONDS, 
TOWN BONDS OF STATE OF NEW JERSEY IN AID 

OF RAILROADS, 





WANTED BY 


WM.R. UTLEY, 


31 PINE STREET, N. Y. 
New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


81 and 88 Pine 8t., New York; 19 Congress 8t., Boston ; 
*Gnion Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 





Offers to investors qnoctalty schosted securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. {nterest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission.  Set- 
tlements made ‘faulted securitier. 


or 
nts in poames and debts 
of munici ant. LL. mpanies, and other cor- 
JOHN C. SHORT, President, 
GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres., {New York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD As't Vice-Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


CITY OF TOLEDO BONDS, 
Roscocnyod 





mn 
In pursuance of this determination and in conform- 

ity to the laws of the State of Ohio, an a cedinance was 

| ~~ on the y of November, 1879, providt 

d authorizing the issue of a sufficient : cmeoun tot 


NEW CONSOLIDATED FUNDING BONDS 


of , rty years to run. 
able at the option of the cit after t twen years, 
at 6 um, payable 
semi-annually,in the City of New York, to er 
eral issues above to in ex 
change for the said old bonds; which ordinance was 
duly approved ani oO mayor and in 
a of the provisions of sha e oy" New Con- 
ve m duly executed 
and issued and the "aanount of 


such old bonds outstanding only. 
THE NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND WESTERN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
of 31 and 33 Pine St., ao brn oa 
has been duly authorized een en condast 


the exchange and pa: ont ee to de- 
liver such new bonds in in B eceres for such oid bonds. 
and 


W, LEN ENDERSON N, City Auditor. 
H. A. CHAMBERLIN, City Solicitor. 


[a= CARBONATE HILL MINING co., 
LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
oe 4and6 ae > New York. 





i. $2,000 200,000 value, $10 each. 
oy BR, Bisel WH Bar ‘ 
sey, E. Hf Poteer Dein berzam, &. W. Dor 


. A. M. Bliss, 
Monroe Crane. Chas. a Bissell, cooll. Precuient 
Barnum, Vice-President. _ John B. ‘Swasey, “Secretary. 


CLINTON B. FISK & CO., 
No. 8 BROAD STREET, D BUILDING, 


DEA 
GOVERNMENT AND Avie 1s SECURITIES, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
. all securities 





octet. or om dealt in at the 
New York Brokers in State, Rail 
Municipal, iin Mining, miscellaneous stocks and 
N’ RK 8A‘ NGS BANK, EI 
,, corner terest commencing 
first 
‘ ' 998 16. ms 
GW. , Secretary. 
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BANKERS, 


1s Gets 
STOKES, 


BP. OLOOTT, 45 WALL ST., N.¥., 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 








DE MONTE GonselipAtTsD MINING 


Incorporated under the laws of Colorado. 


Location of Mines : LEADVILLE, COL. 


Capital Stock, a a 250,000 Shares; par 
‘alue, $50. 


STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESSABLE. 


— 
OFFICERS : 
General CHARLES E 
MARTIN THATCHER, Secre 
JAMES W. BONTA, Superintendent. 





DIRECTORS: 
General Theses Pertang, Soneosh Charles Ewing, H. H. 
nary ST Hon. H. A Tabor, 8. 8. Scattergood, 


Breed, Martin Thatcher, OC. T. Bowen, 
J. W. oe 


Principal office, 187 mreaéwer, New York. 


FREELAND MINING CO. 








Locati lear Creek Coun’ pou, 
THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS PRINCIPAL OF1 OFFICE, Go his 115 BROADWA 
Boree! naion. Rooms 58 and 60, 
FINANCIAL AGENCY ae 
’ OFFICERS: 
sLINOIS, Presiden: LF my McCormick ; Vigo President, Theo 
CKSONVILLE ILLINOI an togident umn eruror rer Nevada rene 
CAPITAL........ $200,000. retary, Edward bd emegenee 
- A sel BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
is Corporation ught the business o' Hon. John P. J Hon. R. C. McCormick, Henry 
Id“ KA MISSOURI, AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
old AE rn Fah 4 Rosener, Stephen V ite, T. M. Lilienthal. 





Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. — 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS _. 


will do well to wette to LR - on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
af | HOWES & MACY). 
a general a Commission 


ou wih ven ve e: 
a yas at oi per cent., payable 


a. allowed 
n demand. 
J. W. AMERMAN & €O., 
BANKERS AND 2 agua 
16 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 
Bay om and Sell Stocks, Bonds, and oad Securities, 


strictly on en. for cash or on margin. 
Personal attention to all orders 
J. A AN ha AM A. BLISH. 
Member rn. Y. Stock E. 


NIXON x ILESTON & 60. 


bers New York Mining Stock E 
BROKERS and DEALERS in ME NES and MIN. G SE 


° WAY, NEW YO ° 
mieee rence’ Phenix National ie Bank, on 














We are now off ro ward 
a Ty number of of Treasury stock of THE 
SILVER MINING CO., of Nevada, at ($2) Two 

Dol og; 8 rpo 


an 
ly recommend it as co’ ing favorably with an 
mining tus will bet at the same price. The Com 

us 


be sane by check ar Piet Oftlee Hemi 
THE CENTRAL COLORADO 





COMPANY. 


Incorporated under the Laws of Colorado. 
Capital ...................--$500,000, 
divided inte $10,000 Shares of $50 Each. 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY: 
Leadville, Colorado. 
Banks OF DEPOSIT OF THE COMPANY, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LEADVILLE, Colorado; 
BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, New York, N. Y. 
purpose of this Comp: y is to develop mines 


The pan 
and urchase interests in — ey of their de- 
ay it, and, when deve! the same. 
e 


mine a 
there -— numbers of ¢: amas pros ors who 
y commenced 
ment “t mines in goed Iigiaaly give oy p Sones are 
exhausted gad 0 y givea rest 
their mine for its complete development to a ~~ 
prod i. tty The Board has 
= = ‘st f ir: r of the done on paca 
le ines, rman; and one on develo 
Tisch the experienced = 
cl = x Lan put 
the most For work’ aiees are selected, and no 
contracts for work given except under rp - and 
In this way the present mine-owner becomes an in- 
party in the economical and successful o 


ing of the yo be and the Company 5 d no money tn 
Lad pepeese of mines paying a profit, and running a 


thus 
is all the risk taken,” With the the 





MINE DEVELOPING 


American Bureau of Mining lh Information. 
Devoted to the interests of Legitim: wy > 


tricts. 
30 BROAD 8T., New Ys rVork ty F.-0. BOX 2586. 
Refer by perm: & 
¥.3 MY. Pagency Nevada Bank of Ban 
Barker Bros. Philadelphia ; ne ett Bank, 
San Francisco ; 





y ENTRA oO LI 
uDPl@nane cunts iL £OREOLIRATEP 
orado. (Terminus of the Colorado Central 
Capital Stock, 800, 


Reg’ 
ides*. Paul Lichenstein ; Vice-Presiden Cc. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Henry F. Verhuven; 
Assistant Reoretery I Paul O. d'Esterhazy ; Manager in 
Colorado, Geo 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
. en PACIFY Ni RAILROAD CoM- 





DIVIDEND of ONE AND Cun aALy 3 PER CENT. 
the Pacific Railway 


Tru Broadwi ee HR. BN. 
st Company, 
ers at the company’s office, 2. NO. 44 Seah Building, 
“k books will be closed March 20th, and re- 
opened April 24. 
HENRY McFARLAND, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 15th, 1880. 





wy tl bg ty? Rerer Tech Aes ibe 
D 


New York, No. 15 Nassau Street. 
The transfer books will be closed at the said office 
at 8 Pp. m. on the 2ith of March, and remain closed tilt til 
10 a. M. on the Ist of Apett next. 
JOHN EF. BODY, Treasurer. 


Ce oon Ros SILVER eINING co. 
Broapway, New Ew YO — 





The Board of Trustees h: Sy dost 1 
ular monthly DIVIDEND Ko. ‘prot WO PER CENT. 
on the TEN ON DOLLARS (§10,000,¢ 
f{—-- to Ti 

SAND DO) $200,000), or 0) 
PER SHARE, ss of the fifth month's net earnings 


Trust Company, No. 15 Nassau 
treet, on t! the 27th 
Transfer a 
80th. 





close ie. 25th, and reopen 
KE DE Kay, 





ITTLE CHIEF MINING COMPANY. 





Rooms Nos. 51 To 57 BoREEL BUILDING. 
No. 115 Broapway, New Yor«, March yt 1880. 
e Board of Trustees have this Gay aoe 
month L aividend (No. 2) of One Per Cent. on the TEN 
DOLLARS ($10 stock of this 


000) ) capital 
Seana ai any, amounting to ONE HUNDRED THOUSA 











big a pod nw ym” or FIFTY CENTS Per Share, - 
second month's able at the 
\tral Pros it Company's, on the 
Transfer-books will close March 2ist and reopen 
March 26th. DRAKE DE KAY, Secretary. 
San FRANCISCO. 17th, 1880. 
LM DE ‘SmeT. CONSOLIDATED 
vidend N 


4of Thirty Cen eer § r share. eupayable at ct office of 
LAIDLAW & CO., No. reet, New York, 2ith 
inst., on all stock vk | ‘em ¢ the New York transfer 
agency. 

he transfer books will ame | the 22d and reopen 
on the 2th inst. HEMME, President. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Seeoe™t 





New Youn, March 10th, 1880. 


IVIDEND NO. 51.—The Board of Directors 

have declared a QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of ONE 
AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this company from the net earnings of the 
three months ending March 31st, instant, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer, on and after the 15tigday 
of April next, to shareholders of record on the 20th 
day of March instant. The transfer books will be 
closed at three o'clock on the afternoon of the 20th 
day of March instant, and opened on the morning of 
the 16th of April next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





oa managed, 

capital of this Company many mines 
ieally devel Lf ~ one of these mines yields 
the average proportion of silver and gold found in the 


hundred mines of e County, the Compan 
iD pa: ys 1 monthly dividends on ite capita 
Fre Company propose selling any less 
han par value, nor to 4 dividends except out of 
the net its offered 
to purchase selections of mines 
economical and honest expenditure of money, and 
bona fide in fy 
The mines, ta | made s aaa —L —— of prom 





= wee 8 KEYES, ‘Sup’t of chapasttne 
end Li Little Chief ents 
= J. L. PEND! Pa 'Giess Pendery Mine, 
N. Ce A 
E scone Mine, Lendei of Sats Tron 


SECRETARY, THO! 
L. EAN, of First N: ILICITOR, 
PF. ° -at-Law, 27 Chestnut 5. 


NEW YORE CITY CES. 
mp} is Bank of Republic, Broadway, cor 
JOSIAH B. BLOSSOM, 76 Wall Street. 

38 Wall Street. 


W. P. PREN 
FIFTEEN RED ys. , ARE NOW OF- 
yan with the ol the 
ITIONAL Ras within In 





Haren {buh at Walls Wall Sereet. AT, in Mn Now York yet sad until 





FFICE OF DUBUQUEAND SIOUX CITY 
O BAILBOL® i - om Y, 52 William Street, New 
York page > 

NOTICE.—A dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF Per 
Cent. (236) has this day been declared upon the stock 
of this company; also an additional div: dend of ONE 
Per Cent. the earnt of previous years, in 

ested in Ly and now realized, both payable os the 
isth day of April next to stockholders registe: 
such at iy closing of books. Transfer books wi aren = 
closed on the 31st inst. and 4. reopen ned on the 16th day 
of April ne next. UMONT, Treasurer. 


7. 
wipes. my PAcIFic TELEGRAPH COmMPaNy, 


XECU 
145 Broadway, New York, March 9th, 1880. 
tt! meeting of the Board of 
the ian and ic T 
day,a dividend of three. q 
the capital stock of the com company ou 
cased —L. from the net earnings for 
od Fe 1880, on the Mhictieth = of 
| 1880, to all stockholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books at three P. m. on Friday, the 





nineteenth of March, 1880. The transfer 
will on the of Sist of Marc 
7 A. B. of the Slat of Maren, 





Orrick GREEN bey GoLpD Mivina Company 


i) 
Broad 8r.. New Yor«, March 13th, 1880. 
mcieae DIVIDEND NO. 0 








CARPETS. 


Buy of the. Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 
EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, etc., etes, 
QM 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR- 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., etc, 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST.,NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. R. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARPETS. 
W.& J. Sloane 


ARE NOW OFFERING THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


Axminsters, Moquettes, 
Wiltens, Body Braasela, 
Tapestries, Three-Plys, 
Iugrains and Oil-Cloths, 
Lineoleam, Lignam, 
Cocoa and China Mattings, 
Rags and Mats. 
Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, and Public Institu 
tions furnished at short notice and upon the most 
reasonable terms. A!so a full assortment of 


TURKISH COODS, 


INCLUDING 
Antique and Modern Embroideries. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY. 


Met. Elevated Railroad, Bleecker-St. Station. 
N.Y. Elevated Railrvad, Houston-3t. Station. 


HARDENGERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
ULL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton and. $9, $5, and 67 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


LELIPUTIAN/BAZAR 


For the manufacture and sale ol 
CHILDREN’S excl 
veblichmons of the a in 

















ANTS AND 
mi. bo only =e. 
of PCHILDREN' 8 


Cc ING and a Soiree 
com —— fore ren of fall ages. 
- jogues furnished on application. 


BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
HU RCH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING Paths 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 


‘For New Terms for 1880 
see page 26, 




















Gommercial, 


BANK RESERVES. 


Tue bank reserves of ali the national 
banks in the United States held on De- 
cember 12th, 1879, as reported by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, were as follows: 


NE NI concnccceecstadnsenschanate Let 711,154 
United States certificates of deposit 11,295,000 
$144,283,228 


The amount required by law, at the above 
date, was $99,169,662, showing that the 
banks held $45,118,566 of cash reserve in 
excess of the legal requirement. This isa 
good showing for the banks. The larger 
part of the reserve consisted in coin, and of 
this $60,024,992 were in gold coin, $4,909,- 
222 in silver coin, and $11,295,000 in United 
States certificates of deposit. 

It appears from the above statement that 
the banks, without any legislation, have 
seen the wisdom of strengthening their coin 
reserve, and that, in fact, more than one- 
half of the reserve was in this form on the 
12th of last December. When the Govern- 
ment shall have paid, as it should at the 
earliest practicable date, its legal-tender 
debt, and destroyed all the evidences there- 
of, the cash reserves of the banks will con- 
sist entirely incoin. The Government will 
then have no outstanding notes to redeem, 
and the banks will furnish and redeem the 
paper circulation of the country. This, in 
the good time coming, will restore our cur- 
rency system to the normal condition and 
put an end to the banking business on the 
part of the Treasury of the United States, 
The actual payment of the legal-tender 
debt is the sine qua non to the attainment 
of this most desirable end. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durine the past week there was a steady 
demand from first hands for all deserip- 
tions of seasonable goods, and large quanti- 
ties of staple and department goods were 
distributed in execution of former orders. 
The jobbing trade was active in all branch- 
es and the tone of the market was buoyant, 
with prices higher in some cases. 

Corron Goops were active and the de- 
liveries on account of previous orders con- 
tinue large. The export movement for the 
week comprised shipments of 1,199 pack- 
ages from this port, 262 packages from Bos- 
ton, and 172 packages from other ports, in 
all 1,633 packages for the week; and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 26,874 p'k'g's, valued at. .$1,849,551 
Same time in 1879. 90,350 p’k'g's, valued at.. 1,911,499 
Same time in 1878. .19.081 p’k'g's, valued at.. 1,190,903 
Same time In 1877. ..20,017 p'k'g’s, valued at.. 1,504,406 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in good steady demand, and 
prices were firm, with an upward tendency. 

Cottonades were in good movement on 
account of back orders. Stocks are still 
light and prices firm. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand and 
large orders were placed for future delivery 

‘at value.” 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand 
for current business. Most makes are sold 
ahead and prices are firm. 

Denims and ducks were in fair request 
and strong at the late advance. 

Brown drills were steady and unchanged. 

Tickings were active, with prices strong, 
and some makes were still further ad- 
vanced. 

Waite Goops were in steady movement 
for both plain and fancies. Many makes 
are still sold to arrive and prices are firm. 

Print-cloths were active and strong. We 
quote 5ic. for 64x64 cloths and 5c. for 
56x60. 

Prints.—The best makes of standard 
fancies and side-bands were in fair de- 
mand, Shirtings were in good request, and 
also solid blacks, colors, and mournings. 
Prices were firm and some makes were still 
further advanced. 

Ginghams were in good demand; but 
dress styles and staple checks continue in 
short supply, and transactions were, there- 
fore, limited in many cases. 

Dress-Goops.—Worsted fabrics were 
active and firm. Cottons were taken 
freely and many of the most popular 
makes continue sold to arrive. 

Wooten Goops were without much 
change. The current demand was fair, 
while the distribution on back orders has 
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been heavy, and large quantities of goods 
are being taken by clothiers, who are mak- 
ing unusual preparations for an active 
season. Values are firm and maintain a 
steady upward look. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate de- 
mand for new business. All medium and 
fine qualities continue largely sold ahead. 

Worsted coatings were fairly active and 
firm. 

Cheviot suitings were rather quiet. 

Overcoatings were unchanged. 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate de- 
mand. 

Satinets were quiet. 

Flannels and blankets were taken in 
small lots to a moderate extent. 

Foreign Dry Goops.—Importers have 
distributed large quantities of goods, and 
jobbers are transacting an unusually heavy 
business, both here and at the West. Dress 
goods of a seasonable character have been 
selling freely and steadily. Silks were in 
moderate demand, with most relative in- 
quiry for the better qualities. Linen fabrics 
are not so active as recently and woolen 
fabrics do not find such a ready outlet at the 
higher prices. The auction-rooms have had 
fair attendance, with generally satisfac- 
tory results. 

he imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $3,580,506, 
showing an increase of $811,691 as com- 
pared with last week, and $1,793,923 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods markete 
for the week is $3,524,395, or $56,111 less 
than the imports. 


SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Costumes, Outfits, Misses and Children's 
Clothing, Dry Goods, etc. 
A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and the same care given 
as tr, pececne’s & selected. 











RICH DRESS G0008. 


AT Sierat&C 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED and OPENED 
A FRESH IMPORTATION of 


Silk and Wool Novelties 


in NEW and BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS and 
COLORINGS, and ARE NOW EXHIBITING 
the LARGEST, RICHEST, and MOST 
VARIED COLLECTION of 


Spring and Summer 


DRESS MATERIALS 


TO BE FOUND at RETAIL. 
An EXAMINATION is SPECIALLY INVITED. 








Broadway, 4th Avenae, 9th and 10th Sts, 


SPRING OPENING. 
Sisun, Crawford & Simpson 


Announce their First Regular 


“SPRING OPENING” 


of Ladies’ Carriage and Promenade Costumes, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Ladies’ Fine Underwear, etc., 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 


March 23d and 24th. 
Special “Attractions 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Ginpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th St. 











For New Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 





Chas. Gossage 
gf Co. 


“Dry Goods Retailers,” 
CHICACO. 


‘Carpets! 


Our Spring Stock is now Opening! 
“ New Styles and Coalorings!” 


“Axminsters,” 
“Moquettes,” 
‘6 Wiltons,” 
“Velvets,” 


Body Brussels, Tapestry, 
Extra Supers, and Ingrains. 


LINOLEUM, LIGNUMS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


Cocoa and Napier Mattings, 
Choicest Designs in All Widths. 


Rugs and Mats, 
Turkey, Wilton, Velvet, Brussels, 


“Elegantly Assorted !’’ 


Everything pertaining to this 
Department 


“resh, Choice, and Cheap" 
Chas. Gossage &Co. 


CHICAGO. 


S McC 
oF Ge (J Oman 


have now on their Retail Counters 


A STOCK OF 


SILKS AND SATINS, 


Variety, Magnitude, 
CHEAPNESS 


OF WHICH 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
in any Country. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades ; superb. to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 








FOR SALE BY 





ont Gea 4 b> 

















[March 25, 1880. 


CARPETS. 


Our immense stock 

from the oldest and a ex- 

e rienced manufacturers ip 
he world, before the recens 














SPRING STYLES. 


h 
great advance tn the 
of raw ma’ is now coin- 
plete in 


LESS THAN MANUFACTURERS’ PRESENT PRICES. 


Our pre excel 
those of uuy previous season 
in quantity. 7. Sey te, amd color. 

ing, en urability and 

iseeeea of colors are su- 
rior to all others, except 
he Royal Wilton, of which 
our assurtment is complete. 


f Of these celebrated goods 
all the leading patterns are 
in stock, and will be sold at 
about the same price as 
charged elsewhere for the 
new and inferior makes of 
other manufacturers. 


"REE 
a 
wi rders to Match. 





BIGELOW 
BODY BRUSSELS. 





of John ae & Sons, 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS | Boxbury Ca." and and others, in 

a great variety of patterns. 

““T_ Small, neat patterns 2 

Brussels try, and 

COTTAGE CARPETS the specially deni of 
A SPECIALTY. country — 2 oe 

aay im thec date to ‘oslect 





A cargo of fresh Canton 
Mattings just received, in 
eheck, and all the 


MATTINGS. white 
fancy’ patterns and aa col- 
rings. 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS IN ALL THE NEW FABRICS. 
in New Tints son cares oe 
2 
pat hat ABD & 


189 and 191 Sith A yw oleae Fisth Street, N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Conteg 3 he ont Dry Goods 
en 


ALL aaa FT piiattiasiee, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Gur’ Th y-one D rtments filled with New 
heice m for th the Spring Trade. 


ao 


Ma ky oo GooDs, 
Heat ROAR exo 

PARASOE | 

CHINA A OF ass. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H, MACY & CO, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. — 


WASTE SILKE. 


a .. cents In Minek br Colors for mas ounce of 
rs, ‘aoeet 800 yards in each 


= e, 1+ a m one to ten yards each. Send 
Por Circular at about Knitting Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 


WILL EXHIBIT ON TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, MARCH 23p AND ru, THEIR SPRING IM- 
PORTATION OF 


French Pattern Bonnets. 


SPECIMENS FROM TUVEE, PARISET, JOSSE VIROT, 
AND OTHERS, TOGETHER WITH BEAUTIFUL NOV- 
ELTIES IN STRAW GOODS, ORNAMENTS, FRENCH 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, SILKS, LACES, DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, etc. 


JOUNSON BROS. & CO., 


No. 34 EAST 14th ST., Union Square. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, Lin- 
ens, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Cloaks, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, 

Curtains, 
ete. 

408 and 410 BROADWAY, 
a Ul EE 


THE WEST VERSUS THE EAST. 
D. CRAWFORD & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 





Se 
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TAXING LIFE INSURANCE. 


SOME TIMELY VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT 
BY GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 








INJUSTICE OF THE PROPOSED LAW TO TAX THE 
INCOMES OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES,— 
THE LIBERAL POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND WHY IT SHOULD BE FOLLOWED BY THE 
STATE. 





To Tae Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

“Stand and deliver!” is the challenge 
of the highwayman. ‘‘ Stand and deliver!” 
is the word that comes from Albany to the 
life insurance companies of this state. The 
highwayman’s cry is in violation of law; 
the legislator’s demand isin pursuance of 
law. To be sure, the law is not yet-enact- 
ed; but a large and very respectable com- 
mittee have reported such a law, without 
notice or opportunity for a hearing upon 
the merits of the bill, and it has been re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole, a 
very long step toward its passage. 


STATE POLICY IN THE PAST. 


Hitherto the policy of the state, as de- 
veloped in its legislation, has been to foster 
and encourage life insurance asa principle. 
Chapter 456 of the Laws of 1857 provides: 

‘Sec. 11. The deposits in any bank for 
savings, and the accumulations in any life 
insurance company organized under the laws 
of this state, 80 far as the said accumulations 
are held for the exclusive benefit of the assured, 
shall not be liable to taxation, other than the 
real estate and stocks which may be owned 
by such bank or company, and which are 
now liable to taxation under the laws of 
this state.” 

To the general reader the qualifi- 
cation as to stocks may be obscure; but 
the meaning is. that, if a life insur- 
ance company invested its money in the 
stock of corporations of this state, such 
corporation should not thereby be relieved 
from taxation upon so much of its capital 
stock as is owned by a life insurance com- 
pany. Thus, in fact, the entire assets of 
life companies were exempt from taxation. 
The passage of this act was effected after 
long and careful consideration, and was a 
specific expression of the best judgment of 
the Legislature as to the status, objects, 
and methods of those kindred institutions 
known as savings banks and life insurance 
companies. Under its provisions these in- 
stitutions—such of them, at least, as had a 
reason for their being and were honestly 
conducted—have thrived. The policy of 
the state was deemed to be settled, and 
residents of other states and countries 
flocked to the life companies of this state, 
as doves to their windows, inspired by the 
strength and success of the companies thus 
fostered by mild and beneficent laws. 


STATE SUPERVISION. 

Because of the peculiar character of the 
trust held by these companies, the state 
more than twenty years ago organized an 
Insurance Department, charged with the 
duty of supervising and in some measure 
controlling such companies. As to the 
efficacy and conduct of such control, are 
not these written in the records of the 
Legislature? 

To this Department the life companies 
doing business in this state are required to 
make very full annual reports, setting forth 
the amount of their incomeand its sources. 


THE PROPOSED LAW. 

The law which has been reported by the 
Select Committee on Taxation proposes to 
tax every life company organized in or 
doing business in this state “2 per centum 
upon the gross amount of premiums, in- 
terest, and other income received by such 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


company in this state during the year end- 
ing the preceding 3ist day of December, 
whether such premiums were received in 
money, notes, credits, or any other sub- 
stitute for money, and from whatever 
source such income may be derived.” 

This certainly is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive. The Select Committee, in their inqui- 
sition as to the objects upon which taxes 
may be imposed, find ready made to their 
hands, by the reports of the companies to 
the Department, that the aggregate assets 
and income of the life companies is very 
large, and that it will be a short cut to 
seize either the assets or the receipts, and 
fix a rate which will yield a large revenue. 
This conclusion can be reached by an 
arithmetical computation so simple that it 
would be quite within the powers of many 
of the children in our primary schools. But 
where is the exhibition of statesmanship, 
or of a knowledge of the laws of political 
economy, in taking this short cut? Is it 
nothing to the Legislature that they pro- 
pose to tax thrift; that they have devised a 
method to raise money out of the evidences 
of natural affection; that they propose to 
sap the securities which men have sought 


to build up to protect their widows and 
orphans? 


WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE? 


Life insurance is the aggregation of the 
savings of many persons, contributed to a 
common fund, to be securely invested, so 
that the family of each contributor shall, at 
his death, receive a sum in proportion to 
the contribution of his savings to provide 
for the needs of his family when death 
shall have destroyed his power to earn for 
them. The system is one of the noblest 
and latest developments of modern civiliza- 
tion. It has its roots deep among the very 
heartstrings of mankind. It robs death of 
part of his ‘“‘equipage of terrors.” In a 
material sense, it smooths the pillow of the 
dying. It helps to assuage the grief of the 
bereaved. It aidsin quieting the sobs of 
the orphan and gently dries the tears of the 
widow. It comes to their relief when 
friends may fail. It supplies means when 
most they are needed. It irradiates the 
gloom of the death-chamber and comes as 
a post-mortem proof of the self-sacrificing 
love of the dead. For it is not the gift of 
a corporation, not the charity of friends; 
but it is the product, only the product, of 
the savings of the loved and lost. 

And shall the state now lay its heavy 
hand upon these savings, and appropriate 
any portion, large or small, of these conse- 
crated funds to bottoming canals, building 
gorgeous eapitols, erecting prisons, or even 
to the higher use of educating the children 
of the state or administering its laws? Isthe 
state so impoverished that even such a fund 
as these savings constitute shall be partially 
confiscated by law? For taxation is legal 
confiscation. Does a foreign invasion of 
the state require this sacrifice of principle 
to the demands of necessity? Can domes- 
tic insurrection be pleaded as the excuse? 
No! In an hour of peace, in a time of 
prosperity, when granaries and ships and 
warehouses and roads and factories all 
testify to the general welfare of the people, 
this act of spoliation is proposed. 

THE BASIS FOR THE TAX. 

As already stated, the figures upon which 
the product of such a tax could be com- 
puted were furnished by the victims. The 
policyholder, by his agent, had, in compli- 


ance with the law, furnished the facts, and | 


may now ‘‘view his own feather on the 
fatal dart.” It appears by the returns to 
the Insurance Department that the total 
income for 1878 (the latest at hand) of the 





life companies organized in this state was 
$48,357,480, and the other life companies 
received in this state $3,461,825, making a 
total of $46,819,255. Now, the problem 
being how much can be squeezed in a sin- 
gle year out of such a sum, 2 per cent. is 
decided upon, and we have the aggregate 
amount to be paid in a year by policyhold- 
ers, $936,385, or in round numbers about 
$1,000,000, to be extorted from the savings 
and their accumulation of those who are 
trying to provide for the future subsistence 
of their widows and orphans. 


REDUPLICATION OF TAXES. 


Nor is this a simple single tax. Itisa 
compound and double tax. Taxes on taxes’ 
head accumulate. By far the larger part of 
the income from investments of the com- 
panies is derived from interest upon mort- 
gages upon real estate. This real estate is 
already fully taxed in the hands of its own- 
ers; but the proposed law imposes an ad- 
ditional tax, based upon this already taxed 
property. So, too, of stocks of corpora- 
tions. These are taxed to the corporations 
issuing them, and are not taxable, in the 
hands of private holders. But the proposed 
law retaxes this property upon which taxes 
have already been levied. The rents from 
real estate owned by the life companies 
pays its full share of taxes, and again this 
law proposes to tax the property over again, 
by levying 2 per cent. upon the rents. 
Yet, again, some states, less enlight- 
ened than New York has hitherto been, 
have imposed a tax upon premiums re- 
ceived by New York life companies in 
those states; and now the proposed law 
would tax those sums again, ‘when 
received in this state,” at the home office. 
United States securities are not taxable in 
the hands of private holders; yet the life 
companies—which hold large amounts of 
such securities—are to be taxed upon the in- 
come from such bonds. Probably not three 
per cent. of the invested funds of life 
companies is invested in securities which 
are not taxed or which (such as United 
States bonds) are not exempt by constitu- 
tional provisions. Yet all this property is 
to be retaxed, indirectly, because it is the 
property of policyholders in life com- 
panies and destined for the ultimate relief 
of widows and orphans. 

Besides, the bill itself provides for double 
taxation. The receipts from any source 
are to be taxed two per cent. These 
receipts are immediately invested to earn 
an income, and that income for the re- 
mainder of the year is also to be taxed 
two per cent. 


A TAX ON LOSSES. 


The stringent provisions of this bill pro 
voke inquiry whether there is not some 
principle itivolved in life insurance, some 
special feature, which commends it as a 
proper subject for such spoliation under the 
guise of law. Is it in the accumulation of 
assets? Why, this accumulation is required 
by the law of the state, and by the “‘ high- 
er law” of mathematics. The inexorable 
demands made by death upon the resources 
of the companies can be met only by the 
investment of the accumulations in interest, 
dividend, and rent-paying securities. In- 
come, interest, earnings compose the cor- 
ner-stone of the beneficent system; and it 
is this corner-stone which is to be pared and 
chipped. Besides, the state has wisely 
passed a law under which, on certain con- 
ditions, a non-payment of premium does not 
forfeit a policy, but the payments previ- 
ously made are to be considered as securing 
a paid-up life policy. No further premi- 
ums are to be paid. Then the sole recourse 


for meeting the ultimate liability is the in- 
come from the invested premiums already 
paid. Yet upon this income it is proposed 
to impose a cumulative tax. 


PROFIT AND LO6S, 


The idea that there isa profit accruing 
from life insurance is a fallacy, so far as 
mutual insurance is concerned, and nearly 
all assets and income of life companies in 
this state belong to such companies as 
are either actually or practically mutual 
companies. The annutl premium paid to 
a company is that estimated sum which 
will be needed to pay losses and expenses 
for the ensuing year. At the end of the 
year, when the accounts are made up, and 
it is discovered that the whole sum paid 
has not been needed, the remainder is re- 
turned to the payer, and is called nomin- 
ally a dividend, whereas, in fact, itis only 
the return of an overpayment. If a man 
out of town sent to this city for a pair of 
boots of a certain quality, and, not know- 
ing the price, enclosed $10, and the boots 
were sent to him with a receipted bill for 
$7 and $3 in change, that $3 would not be 
called a “‘ profit” on either the boots or the 
$10; nor could it properly be called a 
dividend; and yet this is the process by 
which the so-called dividends of life com- 
panies are made, and it is proposed to tax 
not the $7 which the boots cost, but the 
$10 remitted and held until the cost was 
ascertained and determined. 

Life insurance as a business is all loss. 
In this respect it is an anomaly among 
other interests. It has been well said that 
the premium, when paid by the insured 
upon a life policy, is to him a loss of a sum 
he is never to recover personally. The 
amount of the policy, when paid, is only 
obtained by the loss of a life. The 
amount, when so paid, is in a sense a loss 
to the other members of the company. It 
is the only business founded upon the cer 
tainty of loss. Neither the fire nor marine 
insurer expects that all or even many of 
his risks will result in loss; but in life in- 
surance so entire is the certainty of loss 
that the death of a member is regarded as 
the ordinary and expected maturing of a 
liability. And yet this is the business it is 
proposed to single out as the subject of a 
reduplicating and discriminating tax. 

* PARTIAL AND OPPRESSIVE. 

The man who, living out of this state, re- 
mits money to a person residing here to in- 
vest in mortgage is not subject to taxation. 
After itis so invested, it is not subject to 
taxation in any form or degree. But if the 
‘same man sends money to a life company, 
to be invested upon mortgage for the ben- 
efit of his family after his death, this law 
proposes to tax that investment by confis- 
cating a portion of the income from it. ’ 
The only difference in these two invest- 
ments is this: The first, untaxed, is for the 
profit of the investor. The second, taxed, 
isnot inany sense for his profit, but to 
secure his family from want after his 
death. Is not such a tax unequal, unjust, 
oppressive? 

Again, a man consigns merchandise 
(property of any kind) to New York for 
sale, and it is not taxed or proposed to be 
taxed. Another man consigns his premi- 
um toa life company for the future good 
of his family. The first transaction is for 
present profit; the secondis not. Yet, the 
first is exempt and the second taxed. Is 
that just and equal? 


THE ACTION OF THE UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


When the country was in the agonies of 





the Rebellion, and the land resounded with 
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the clangor of arms, every resource for tax- 

ation was searched with a lighted candle, 
that it might be made to contribute to the 
The busi- 
ness of life insurance did not escape obser- 


necessities of the Government. 


‘vation; but, after close inquiry and long 
discussion, the idea of wrenching a tax 
from the income of that interest was aban- 
doned. Even in its direst distress, the Gov- 
ernment did not deem it right to impover- 
ish, in any degree, the policyholders, many 
of whom found their arms nerved for the 
bloody contest in the field by the assur- 
ancé that the provision they had made for 
their families, in case they fell, would not 
be confiscated by the Government they 
were willing to shed their best blood to up- 
hold. 

Massachusetts, with a most rigorous and 
comprehensive tax system, puts her exact- 
ing hand upon almost everything except 


life insurance. 


GOOD INTENTIONS. 

There can be no doubt that the Select 
Committee which reported this bill have 
been moved by the best intentions; but 
they have been induced to follow too 
closely the methods of Pennsylvania. The 
tax system of that state, while, upon the 
whole, an excellent one, is marred by some 
That the difficult work 
of this committee is performed with haste, 


distorted features. 


and perhaps even with resulting careless- 
ness, is manifested by some crudities in 
In the bill 
defining real estate to be taxed gas and 


other bills they have reported. 


water-pipes are included, but oil and steam- 
pipes are omitted;*and in the bill which 
exempts certain literary institutions there 
is a provision which will exempt some 
property now taxed and which should con- 
tinue to be taxed, while in the bill under 
consideration there is a curious incon- 
gruity between the first and second sec- 
tions. 

Itis satisfactory to know that there are 
some able meu upon this committee who 
will not persist in a matter when the wrong 
has been made apparent, and that there 
are statesmen in the Legislature who will 
not consent, by hasty and ill-considered 
action, to wrong any interest. 

It must be remembered that an injustice 
to corporations can generally be mitigated 
by a distribution of the tax upon ,those 
dealing with them. But life insurance con- 
tracts are made for life, and cannot be 
changed in their terms even by the Legisla- 
ture; so that a life company must pay the 
tax out of the payments made under life 
contracts, entered into at a time when the 
If 
the provision applied only to contracts 
made hereafter, it would in this respect be 


state had settled the policy not to tax. 


less open to objection. 


Gro. H. Anprews. 
New Yorx, Saturday, March 20th, 1830. 








with circulars from Mr. “‘ Charles J. Hart- 
man, Manager,” of a so-called ‘‘ Life Insur- 
ance and Intelligence Bureau,” of this city. 
This ‘‘ Bureau,” Mr. Hartman now affirms, 
is his own institution, managed and con- 
trolled by himself alone, with no partners, 
directors, managers, boss carpenter, or 
officer other than himself. These are his 
own words in a circular of his before us: 
‘The Life Insurance Intelligence Bureau 
is composed of myself, and I alone am its 
manager and its responsible head.” Now, 
we know by actual experience, as well as 
by knowledge obtained through numerous 
letters from our subscribers, that nothing 
whatever can be gained by employing any 
agency, or bureau, or clerk, or attorney to 
collect any money from the “‘ receiver” of 
any defunct life insurance company. 





Those engaged in buying up policies or 
claims against these dead corporations do 
so to make money, or they would not en- 
gage in the business. We select two cases 
asa sample to show what kind of profits 
Mr. Hartman expects for his valuable serv- 
ices as messenger in calling on a receiver 
and collecting a dividend. In a circular 
letter addressed from his ‘‘ Bureau” in this 
city to Mr. Louis Strangemeyer, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Mr. ‘‘ Charles J. Hartman, 
Manager,” offers $15.25 for the entire claim 
on policy No. 8,794, issued by the late 
Security Life Insurance Company, “‘ pro- 
vided the offer is accepted at once.” We 
called at the office of the receiver of 
that institution, and learned that the 
offer made was less, according to his books, 
than one-half its real value. So it seems 
that the manager of this Bureau (who says 
in his circular that ‘‘ we have been author- 
ized by a client to cash your claim, under 
the above policy, for the sum of $15.25”) 
was disappointed—. ¢., he did not get the 
policy. No doubt he (Mr. Hartman, not 
we) expected to be successful, for he says : 
‘We (not J) enclose a blank power of at- 
torney and receipt, on return of which, duly 
executed, together with the policy and last 
premium receipt, we (not J) will forward you 
a check for the amount.” Signed ‘‘ Yours 
respectfully, Charles J. Hartman, Manager.” 
We have the before-mentioned precious 
documents, all filled out (but not, of course, 
executed by Mr. Strangemeyer),in our posses- 
sion. We have also before us the full partic- 
ulars of another case, of the same brand and 
from the same ‘“‘Bureau.” It has reference to 
a policy, No. 24,781, issued by the same life 
insurance company, in favor of Mrs. Jose- 
phine Marks, of ‘‘ Des Moines, Iowa.” Mr. 
‘Charles J. Hartman, Manager,” wants 
this lady and her husband, ‘‘ Lewis Marks, 
Esq..” to sell ‘‘to a client” of his the poli- 
cy named above, for $9.77. On application 
at the office of the receiver, we learned 
that this policy was worth, ‘“‘according to 
their books,” ‘‘ about $20.” The manager 
of this ‘‘ Bureau” (which Mr, Hartman 
assures the public, over his own signature, 
‘*is composed of myself, and I alone am its 
manager and its responsible head ”) was in 
this case equally unsuccessful. He could 
not buy the policy “for aclient” at the 
advantageous price named. We are not 
acquainted with Mrs. Josephine Marks 
(whom Mr. Hartman addresses as ‘‘ Dear 
Madam”), or her husband, ‘Lewis 
Marks, Esq.”; but we assume that 
they both are highly respectable and 
liberal people. But they decline to employ 
‘*Charles J. Hartman, Manager,” as their 
messenger tocollect money for his “client,” 
and allow him or his ‘‘client” to receive 
one hundred per cent, profit on the trans- 
action. We think Mr. and Mrs. Marks 
are wise in declining to pay such extrav- 
agant charges for such a trifling service, 

We have all the business we can properly 
attend to ourselves; but we will engage to 
find five hundred responsible gentlemen in 
the City of New York who will, for the 
small fee of fifty cents, agree to collect any 
dividend from any receiver of any life in- 
surance company and send the same, post- 
age paid, to its proper owner. 

If ‘‘ Mr. Charles J. Hartman, Manager,” 
will state in his circulars to the long-suffer- 
ing policyholders of the Security Life In- 
surance Company just what the facts are 
as they appear on the books of the receiver, 
and then say that he charges for himself, 
or “‘his client,” $20 or $50 for his valuable 
services a8 messenger or collector. the case 
will be understood and the policyholder 
car decide, with his eyes open, what is 
best to do. But we state what we know 
when we say that ‘‘Mr. Charles J. Hart- 
man, Manager,” cannot get one cent more 
from the receiver of this company than any 
other person, and that such an offer as he 
makes, in the cases above cited, is both un- 
fair and exorbitant. 

Mr. Charles J. Hartman also has been in 
the habit of sending to the policyholders 
of the defunct life insurance companies cir- 
culars stating that he has unusual facfli- 
ties for collecting the amounts due said 
policyholders, and that he would only 
charge for his services 5 per cent. of the 
net value of the policy. 

Nearly all policyholders would suppose, 
innocently enough, that the net value of 
their policies would be the amount which 
the receiver would pay them. Not at all. 
For instance, the net ralue of a policy for 
$2,000 might be $1,300, while the amount 
which the receiver could pay, after realiz- 
ing on all the assets in his hands, might not 
be, perhaps, more than $100, in which case 


Mr. Hartman would be entitled to $65, and | 


the policyholder to $35. In fact, there 
might be cases where the policyholder 
would have to pay Mr. Hartman all his 
dividend and something more for doing 
the business. 

The fact is, as we have stated in these 
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columns many times, no agent, or manager, 
or any other outside party is n to 
realize on defunct life insurance policies. 
The receiver is appointed for the only and 
express purpose of winding up the affairs of 
the defunct institution and paying every 
person his just due. 


THE NIAGARA'S NEW OFFICERS. 


Tae election of Mr. Peter Notman to 
the presidency of the Niagara’ Fire Insur- 
ance Company, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. Henry A. Howe, is 
only the fulfillment of general expectation, 
as being a just and proper tribute to Mr. 
Notman’s long and faithful services as sec- 
retary and vice-president of the Company. 
He has been so long the active underwriter 
of the Niagara that his accession to the 
presidency was to be expected as a matter 
of course. In selecting forthe Niagara’s 
secretary Mr. Thomas F. Goodrich, the 
efficient secretary of the agency depart- 
ment of the German-American, the direct- 
ors of the Niagara have made a wise 
choice. The writer has known Mr. Good- 
rich since 1857, when he was the working 
man of one of the largest banking-houses 
in Iowa, also acting as the Iowa City agent 
of the Home Insurance Company, of this 
city, and the Hartford, of Hartford. From 
Iowa he came to New York, upon a call to 
take the position vacated by Mr. Joseph 
Bates, who became assistant general agent 
of the Underwriters’ Agency. In the 
agency department of the Home fifteen 
years of faithful service attested his ability 
and value. In 1873 Mr. Goodrich was 
appointed superintendent of the German- 
American’s agencies, and now, after seven 
years of useful laborin that connection, 
he rises, from the ranks, to a full secretary- 
ship in the old Niagara. Here he will 
have charge of the Niagara’s agency de- 
partment, and relieve Mr. Notman, who has 
so long borne this weighty responsibility, in 
addition to other duties of detail. We 
congratulate both Mr. Goodrich and the 
Company, and can safely predict for the 
Niagara’s new secretary a future full of 
honor to himself and reflective of honor 
upon the company. He is emphatically 
the right man in the right place.—Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 





Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 3 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879... .. “$2,305,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 





DIREcTOoRS. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet, 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, Edward H.Wright- 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 


Lewis ©. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice Presiden‘. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. FF. H. Teese, Counsel. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 





Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 





Orrick OF THE N1aGara Fire Insvr fa 
No. 201 BRoapwayY, NEw York, March 18th, 1880. \ 
Ata EL N ‘FOR DIRECTORS, 
held at this office on the 16th inst., the aaowing 
ntlemen were elected Direct and I P 
e next election : 





David Stewart, Peter Notm 
John Taylor Johnston, - " m Walsh, 
Edw worth, Henry F. Hite! 
William H. Wisner, es W. Elwell, 
Henry Rowland, Joseph W, Greene, 
Edward L. Hedden, mas G, Ritch, 
James R. Taylor, Colles Johnston, 
Henderson Moore. 

INSPECTORS OF ELECTION : 
Joseph F. Sanxay Michael White, 


\dge. 
And at a special — the Directors held this 


Mr. Peter Notman 
ident for the e year, in ‘~~ of Mr. Henry A. 
Howe, d 2 mee J AY was upen- 
ously appointed Secretary company, and Mr. 
Yorman was authorized to ali 
papers, on occasion, as 
JAMES W Chairman. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 








Thirty-fourth Annual Statement 


Connecticut Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. | 


RECEIVED IN 1879: 


For interest and rents. 3,203,548 99 
———-- 8,954,200 66 





$55,179,473 10 


DISBURSED IN 1879. 


To PoLicYHOLDERS : 


For claims by 
death and 
matured en- 
dowments. . .$3,745,265 54 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policyhold- 


TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS.. .$7,196.006 99 
EXPENSES : 
Commissions 
to agents.... 
Salaries of offi- 
cers, clerks, 
and all oth- 
ersemployed 
on Salary.... 
Medical ex- 
aminers’ 


$308,145 59 


07,574 29 


vertising. 
postage, ex- 
Profit and loss. 


$8,063,228 78 
BaLaxce Net Assets, Dec. Sist, 1879..... $47,116,244 87 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon real estate, first lien........ $22,217,408 37 
Loans upon stocks and bonds............ 
Premium notes on Policies in force..... 4,109,717 91 
Cost of real estate owned by the Com’p 11,089,472 47 








Cost of United States registered bonds. 4,420,683 14 
Cost of state bonds..........ccesccsecees 619,00 00 
Cost of city bonds. ...........e+eeeeeeeeees 2,326,460 00 
Cost of other DoOndS..........cceeeeseeeees 500,000 00 
Cost of bank Stock. .......ceccecceeseesees 91,633 00 
Cost of railroad stock... ..........ssesse0- 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest.................. 1,418,342 03 
Balance due from agents, secured....... 52,882 71 
Bilis receivabie and judgment........... 15,806 46 
$47,116,244 37 
ADD: 7 
Interest due and accrued. . $1,453,488 52 
Rents accrued............... 16,779 05 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost........... 165,982 88 
Net premiums in course of 
collection........ NONF.... 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 89,839 68 
$1,076,090 11 
Gross Assets, Dee. ist, 1879.......... $48,702,334 48 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding poll- 
cies, net, assuming 4-per- 
cent. interest............. $44,074,325 00 
All other liabilities........ 1,277,257 06 
— 45,861,582 06 
Surpics by Conn. standard................ $3,440,752 42 
Surr.vs by N. Y. standard, about......... 6,500,000 00 
Ratio of expense of management to re- 
Ceipts in 187D...........ccececeee convenes 6.54 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. 31st, 1879, 646,504, 
SRITIIIG, ov ccvevcccrecesmessegzeeseressta -$164,585,123 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 




















i 


— New Yorx, January 24th, 1890.- 
“ > Offices 100 Broadway, New York; The Trustees, in Conporentty to the Charter of the Com- 
ASSETS - -- - $37,366,841 75 pany, submit ¢ Statement of tte 
Continental Cer. Courtand Montague Streets aifaive on the “slat of 
SURPLUS - - - - $7,515,407 75 of Hartford, Conn. Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Breoklys. gy He ) 
—_—o— from Ist fname. oTs7, to Slst De- | 
meer Reserve for Reinsurance of GRIN, OT ‘snvinncerantesicasvnnsiageee $3,099,006 58 
EXAMPLES SHOWING ACTUAL RE- Outstanding Risks.......... 1,192,518 89 | Premiums cn policies not marked of les ' 
Sint. th A I Statement, Jan. Ist, 1880. Reserve, ‘representing all other COMMIT Tg BIO 00 0000cdccccseuscccnscecée 1,671,981 91 i 
SULTS OF TONTINE POLICIES. iacalaaee claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 | Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 95,371,048 49 
INCOME FOR 1879. Deh Gc cccsecensevsestcecess 1,000,000 00 — = 
Poxicy No. 42,296 (Ordinary Life). ” sae s318975 es Unalloted Surplus (reserved for = >= ging H yy Ft } 
On THE Lire or W——— H—— M——-, } rom Interest wpe — a -*-*"" "327,606 57 Contingencies)..........0cssscoveee 65.000 00 : ba Marine 
of Philadelphia. From all other = bencees 19,708 98 $466,980 47 | Net i icccccnccecoecenscccationts 1,040,319 238 187), 10 dit Dosen teh ropes — % 3,875,101 96 i 
— Gross Assets, January, 1880..$3,4 ne / 
Poltey gavned Apetl 19th, 1869)...........+++++ $5,900 4 DISBURSED, 1870. ~ cea a persone 188 76 Leases paid Gusting the came ported... -. 61004,901 68 | 
laa aeneiond 2,987 05 To PoLIcYHOLDERS "98 0, 36 77 ) 
1G "value (Apri 10th 1th, 1860). /5°"--2 5: 21878 80 Amount paid death clatms.. $97,272 51 United States Bonds at market value..61,000,810 00 Returns of Premiums end Expenser oon i 
Tis policy eee ee owner ree ccsaq MWOUD 28 Cech on Benda ccna, SORtSs OS | Tetygomoeny hae tho Sellowing Assess 
ivalent oy ieeeaiainiinaiainne Paid vidends pi mand Loans Stocks and nds, United States and State 
“ oy rguivaient paid are continiied f for $5,000 and ithe and lapsed policies.......... 309,803 74 Worth $302,342 50)........-......000++00 285,225 00 Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks. $8,875,5'8 00 { 
premiun for 1581 w to $34.90. $612,001 48 | Mortgage (on Real Estate, worth secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,307,.00 00 
quent premiums 4. we es lager seeustion. EXPENSES, 1879. Kea Hotton nice tuiidis gs in New York 078,000 00 | Real Estate and ame due the Com- 00,000 00 | 
Commissions and salaries SI los cictssesebsstsnetbnanenn 500 00 | Premium Notes and Bills Reneivahia Y : 
Pouicy No. 39,252 (20-year Endowment). apeids Bellen 4 002,900 88 pr einige i Wail Gas terest ab pe 00 | Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... - 1088.08 9; ! 
eS rane ellen ct altace gece tes 30 it] TORRE Ree eee Ee Sete eeeeee ” | 
On THE LIFE OF C s——— H——, Clerks ........--+.+- peneeeees 4 4 interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,139 60 Total Amount of Assets.... $12,497,799 51 
66 of Petersburg, West Va. = A ly GEORGE T. HOPE, President. ——— 
oe Policy fiemued, January 29th, 1869)............ $5,000 00 tising, postage, and charges. 29,859 34 RT, Vice-President. 
10 Annual premium................+++ baa 248 95 | Taxes and legal eee 11,720 68 H, H. LAMPO. ice- Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
Total premiums (11 years) 2,738 45 $148,651 21 CYRUS PECK, Secretary. | of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
1. Cash value (January 29th, 1880)........... --, 9188 00 B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Posy legal re tatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
(The policyholder heaving been insured f. A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. presen’ , 
11 years for $5, Loans on real estate JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. of February next. 
2. Equivalent paid oy po olicy ueneemeniiiiainat 4,450 00 | Collateral loans and bills re- DUTCHER, Seo’y Brooklyn Department. 


EQUITABLE 











March 25, 1880.) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 














LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








‘(Payable in 9 years, or at death if within 0 


8. ox the pal policy may be wy my ,000 and the 
premium for 1881 reduced Subsequent 








Couinental Lil 














CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 








; Tuesday, the third of gn 4 next, from which date 
Policy if comtinued, will fi ia larger Feduction pov’ | urs baie, county, and town on the ia il coma 
ment of the 20th premium. Donds...........--0e00+ The certificates to be pam at the time of payment 

pele bene and canceled to the extent paid. 

LARGE NUMBERS OF POLI- Cash in ofthoe 2 A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 

gents’ bal earned premiums of the company for the year ending 

CIES WILL THUS BE SET- | Furniture, fixtures andestes. 17,617 7 LIFE INSURANCE co NEW YORK Sist December, 187), for which certificates will be 

TLED D ING THE YEAR : Oo. (less "’ * | issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

E UR ’ neo bet per cent. for for collection). Organized 1850. By order of the Board, 


SHOWING CASH RETURNS OF 
FROM 100 TO 115 PERCENT. 


TRUSTEES. 
standing policies (4g per cent. inter- BUSINESS DAY FOR THIRTY YEARS TO FAMILtes | J.P. JONES HORACE GRAY 
OF PREMIUMS PAID. ent) estimated a ii O28, 786 00 Oe aD MEMbnEe aM CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
——) la sencunseneed este 41,128 00 % Tewis CURTIS" TXANDER V: BLAKE, 
THIS RESULT CANNOT BE} ezavs.sss oo | Accumulation - - - $10,000,000 | sieetoe, “Siskel sansa, 
8 - = - =. e 
ATTAINED BY MEANS OF ces ol No. ‘Ameun. Surplus, over bested $1,750,000 EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FORE f, 
ANY OTHER KIND OF INSUR- | "Suning thepears 1,268 $1,857,701 00 | SEND FOR RATES AND TERMS vee, Shah CK CHAUNCEY, 
ANCE. rosa anaadietnenmnnedl Tn acce.sen 09 | /NEW FORM OF FOLIOY COMPRERERSIVE AND | OUANOLOW. =| WILLA 
a AGENTS WANTED. popes, THOMAS B. CODbINGTON, 
EVERY POLICY CONTAINS A | AnTHuR S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres'. HEWRY STOKES. Precitent. |e : 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. ; , dent. | Sonn b HEWLETT, : D ‘ 
CLAUSE MAKING THE SAME | worace nx. mor Ley, Actuary. Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. INL. RIKER” 


INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS. 


NEW BUSINESS OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR 1879, 





LIA) 
Amount required to reinsure rr out- 





WM. M. HUDSON, M.D., Med. Adviser. 
HENRY P. BARTON, Sup’t Agencies. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


AN ENTIRE GENERATION OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary, 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
EB STOKES.” { Asetstant Secretartes. 


UNITED STATES 





J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
_& A. RAVES, 8d Vice-President. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 





26,502,541 ‘OF HARTFORD” 
OF RD 
$26,502,541. saniaeeiemmeaniaiians Life Insurance Company, Com 
— policyholders they had allowed e ’ ASSETS, 
their policies to la pessgus who have taken Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway $3,423,753.16 
Gentlemen who have had a suc- premiums when oar a uznce of eve . cor. Warren Street. SURPLUS, 
; iness been pelled eit thelr in- —— ‘ 
cessful experience in the business | surance, will 00 fall to. appreciate ‘RIOR INCORPORATED 18650. $379,602.61. 
a eet Company. CASH “TSSE JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
of Life Insurance can make favor- rs, — 


able arrangements as Agents with 


the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 


Provident Life and Trust Compaay 


OF PHILAD LPHIA. 





THE MASOEEURTTEE BS Mprean LIFE 
ringfleld, Mase. 





1829. Charter Perpetual. 1880. 


FRANKLIN FIR E 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


$4,874,947.01. 


he princi features of this Com ABsSO- 
ECONOMICAL SANs GEMENT ana 
LIBERALITY TY TO THE IN 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Suttee, 











1825. | 1880. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


THE OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, 12th mo., Sist, 1879........... $4,767,902 53 na fa mam ee ‘ee $400,000 00 
RE ee + 3,696,481 35 Ca onan nsa ssecssesesevoeees+ GOOD OOS | U T UJ e oo 904,038 88 
iliisnicscsvsscuansamrestvaiical $1,071,421 18 Unpaid Loeses and Dividends.......  oaaas 13 NE aivtionesienesvesniuiaias 807,073 4 23 
PPM, coccuvcessectecsexcetsenes 





SAFETY, LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UN- 
TECHNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


Agents Wanted. Apply te Heme Office. 








Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880).. 63,262,627 46 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, | 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 





$2,011, 11211 


| WM. @. cron DEYEREAL eve Pensiaeem, 
i. c 
JOHN TE. THOMSON, Ase’t Sec. 





Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1880. 


CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 








i cndsesbaeseaar tn erasreissosnns dwerneghyesseentsnebeeneadanye wh eeweee aeteeawbr os sale cist eee eh adh tee 1,841,438 00 





ve For Ompaid Losses ..........----0--0-..eeecereeeeererrserersscnseeneeceneesenescseeseeeseeeesueceaeceescceessceseseeese eens 248,764 81 
Vet Surplus........... ane a san mane a ee ee eT a Ce ET Tn Yo ae eee awit ee Ore kel, Sn SNE, bane SRE 1,320,785 30 
TOTAL ASSETS. ......ccccccccccccccceces ccikin dae ick oe te Taam a adinad dns enka wadAe late Walebesiiamaaitaacta: Sebetmns eee ivan bene $6,410,988 11 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 
ovndbne gel asdenccerd sdcepeccee $233,299 29 


CORR Ree meee etwas sete esas eesese 


SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Loans on Stocks oe on demand (market value of Secur- 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth ities $543,592 pxdae etnan ddl elec GMa Vadeccesi+00bvenshiaeenahete 418,670 00 
Se cedcnniiidinteithenwanecnd US ctshcs oes deeRihOts@eetwellveceaess 1,866,653 00 | Interest due on Ist j ~~ a EE ee ee ae 54,870 66 
United States Stocks (market value).........-..--0.0+fseeerseereeeene eres 3,184,125 00 | Balance in a hands MERGING, «0.000 0000 cdr sstdsccccccccccccccccccedeps bested 154,114 87 
eee” «ak acnnkn near ea Eisesscoees © MEE MI nn. 0.:5 s-sn0-5 hands ceed MRMM A Oba Rt scn 0s basses senhindewanden 54,125 91 
State and Municipal Bonds GHNSIES TREES)... vcr ccccccceccccccscccevves ’ 50 ' Premiums ‘aus and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... 6,507 38 


Total........ .. dn.c- + 00 5 Sip RSRaiteG Sats Sins aie geen aie ae pe dnke sane utente in Ears wu ennsin, «th o%00-0sse eee es taken tet eee 


T. B. CREENE, 





A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 


- + $6,410,988 11 





ee am 




















J. 4. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


EDW. H. AHERN, | 498’t Sec’s. D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 





A Dividend of FIVE Per Cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 





IND, i nccninganenbbbekanee tame davedinesenesied 


Death- ( 


O'DELL, 8u 


CHARLES WRIGHT, 
BENRY TUCE, 








Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 3 


JANUARY lst, 


48 BROADWAY. 


1880. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36, 213,451 6I 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bond 


8 and other assets. . 


$36,077,490 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 
SE NE SINR ctcbnanacs cdwsedceussesesedeetons 2, 
Less inierest accrued, January Ist, 1879........ eeeeees 


DISBURSEMENT 


$6,382,875 25 


879,859 09—$6,003,036 16 
339,875 98 
306,225 98—$2,083,650 00—$8,036,686 16 


$44,114,176 84 


ACCOUNT, 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,560,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

CAMS OO ORMNO ec ce ccccicccccdeccccccccccoccoccceseces 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 
Se a a os: 6: 668 chic ns nctaneectesgendcexeee 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 


1,015,256 22 
2,236,379 97 
173,608 64 
626,253 30 
807,392 81 


— $5,923,745 16 
$38,185,431 68 


eee eeneee 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
WES GEA BEG TOS BE). ccc ccccccccccccscccecacsesscese 
EE ian tren nc0s ccncnnnnedcscscvesenesespecsescusn 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)...........6.-eceeees 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000).... 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,160,000)................. 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1830 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission 


lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000 
Gn Hees)... CSctesecce cccsecccancessss ocho! oe cove 
Agomta’ Dalances........sscccrcccessccccccccccsccccccces 
Accrued interest on investments January let, 1880..... “ 


«esses $1,961,701 48 


13,544,671 96 
4,974,573 68 


siteaiiiat 15,313,278 95 
850,000 00 
621,403 02 


ettekeiee 367,989 02 
and col- 
; included 
| ay ae 211,625 23 
22,199 23 


817,989 11— $38,185,431 68 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 


report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost...........0+--.+ee00. ° 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880................. Seb cccce $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1880............... $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tc...........s.csceeeeseeeeeeeees 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid...............0-0eeeeeeeeees 32,780 98 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 

per cent, Carlisle net premium...........seceeseeeseeeeeeeenees 34,016,840 82 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Boar 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................+- 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent.............eeeeeeee oe +: 


that class 1,871,482 18 
16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
3,120,371 48 


$38,996,952 66 


4 1-2 per Cent, ove? $7,000,000 0 


d of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 





During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 


‘ Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,132,119. 

Number of Jan. ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,473, 

Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887. 

Policies in Force : | Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: 1879, 125,232,144. 

Jan. Ist, 1880, 45,705. 1880, 127,417,763. 
1875, $1,524, 9 1875, $1,870,658. Jan. Ist, 1876, $2,499,654. 
1876, 1,547,648. come | 19747 “y'co6,950, Divisible | Jan" ist, 1877, 2,626,816. 
1877, ? 638, 128. from { 1877, 1,867,457. Surplus at No Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
1878, 1, ‘687, 676. 1878, 1/948,665. an. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436, 
| 1879, 1,569,854. TBterest | ig79' o'og3.50. *Percemt: | Fan” ist) 1880, 8/120'371. 

TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, CEAS. WRIGHT, M.D. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


RE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
mL Superintendent of 


MLD., 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


Presideat 


|e WELLL WH. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 








THE. INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention toour NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 


$3.00 


One subscription with one NEW sub- 
acriber, both in advance, in one re- 
BURGERS, oc cccccce csencsecccoceccs 

One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
POR cc ve nanccecéesscccacess 

One subscription with three NEw oub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
POMIAARED. .ccceccccce cvcveccccece 

One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
Femnlttanes...cccccocese 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 

riably with one remittance. 


7.00 


8.50 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

R. 8S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D, 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 

THOS, DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D,D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. & ‘PACKARD, Jn., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY C 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr, 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8S. W. DUFEIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” c. P. CRANCH, 
Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. S. M. B. PLATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF,D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
%. ..” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
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RASCHI IN PRAGUE 





BY EMMA LAZARUS. 





Rascui or Troyes, the Moon of Israel, 

The authoritative Talmudist, returned 

From his wide wandering: under many skies, 

To all the synagogues of the Orient, 

Through Spain and Italy, the isles of Greece, 

Beautiful, dolorous, sacred Palestine, 

Dead, obelisked Egypt, floral, musk-breathed 
Persia, 

Laughing with bloom, across the Caucasus, 

The interminable sameness of bare steppes, 

Through dark luxuriance of Bohemian 
woods, 

And, issuing on the broad, bright Moldan 
vale, 

Entered the gates of Prague. 
his fame, 

Being winged, preceded him. His people 
swarmed 

Like bees to gather the rich honey-dew 

Of learning from hislips. Amazement filled 

Alleyes beholding him. No hoary sage, 

He who had sat in Egypt at the feet 

Of Moses ben-Maimuni, called him friend ; 

Raschi the scholiast, poet, and physician, 

Who bore the ponderous Bible’s storied wis- 
dom, 

The Mischna’s tangled lore at tip of tongue, 

Light as a garland on a lance, appeared 

In the just-ripened glory of a man. 

From his clear eye youth flamed magnificent ; 

Force, masked by grace, moved.in his bal- 
anced frame ; 

An intellectual, virile beauty reigned 

Dominant on domed brow, on fine, firm lips, 

And eagle profile cut in gilded bronze, 

Strong, delicate as a head upon a coin, 

While, as an aureole crowns a burning lamp, 

Above all beauty of the body and brain 

Shone beauty of a soul benign with love. 

Even as a tawny flock of huddled sheep, 

Grazing each other’s heels, urged by one 
will, 

With bleat and baa following the wether’s 
lead. 

Or the wise shepherd, so o’er the Moldan 
bridge 

Trotted the throng of yellow-caftaned Jews, 

Chattering, hustling, shuffling. At theirhead 

Marched Rabbi Jochanan ben-Eleazar, 

High priest in Prague, oldest and most 
revered, 


Here, too, 


To greet the star of Israel. As a father 
Yearns foward his son, so toward the noble 
Raschi 
Leapt at first sight the patriarch’s fresh old 
heart. 
“My home be thine in Prague! Be thou my 
son, 


Who have no offspring save one simple gir). 

See, glorious youth, who dost renew the 
days 

Of David and of Samuel, early graced 

With God’s anointing oil, how Israel 

Delights to honor who hath honored him.” 

Then Raschi, though he felt a ball of fire 

Globe itself in bis throat, maintained his 
calm, 

His cheek’s opaque, swart pallor, while he 
kissed 

Silent the Rabbi’s withered hand, and bowed 

Divinely humble, his exalted head 

Craving the benison. 

For each who asked 

He had the word of counsel, comfort, help; 

For all, rich eloquence of thanks. His voice, 

Even and grave, thrilled secret chords and 
set 

Plain speech to music. 
there 

Sick in the body, dragging painful limbs, 

Tothe physician. These he solaced first, 

With healing touch, with simples from his 
pouch, 

Warming and lulling, but with promises 

Of constant service till their ills were cured. 

And some, gray-bearded, bald, and curved 
with age, 

Blear-eyed from poring over lines obscure 

And knotty riddles of the Talmud, brought 

Their problems to this youth, who cleared 
and solved, 

Yielding prompt answer to a life-time’s 
search. 

Then, followed, pushed by his obsequious 
tribe, 

Who fain had pedestaled him on their 
backs, 

Hemming his steps, choking the airs of 
heaven 

With their oppressive honors, he advanced, 

Midst shouts, tumultuous welcomes, kisses 
showered 

Upon his road-stained garments, through 

. Prague’s streets, 

Gaped at by Gentiles, hissed at and reviled, 

But no whit altering his majestic mien 

Vor overwhelming plaudits or contempt. 


Certain folk were 
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- Gilead tidings Raschi brought from West | 
Of thriving synagogues, of famous men, 
And flourishing academies. In Rome 
The Papal treasurer was a pious Jew, 
Rabbi Jehiel, neath whose patronage 
Prospereda noble school. Two hundred Jews 
Dwelt free and paid no tributary mark. 
Three hundred lived in peace at Capua, 
Shepherded by the learned Rabbi David, 

A prince of Israel. In Babylon 
The Jews established their Academy. 
Another still in Bagdad, from whose chair 
Preached the great rabbi, Samuel Ha-hir, 
Versed in the written and the oral law, 
Who blindfold could repeat the whole vast 
text 
Of Mischna and Gemara. On the banks 
Of Eden-born Euphrates, one day’s ride 
From Bagdad, Raschi found in the wilder- 
ness, 
Which once was Babylon, Ezekiel’s tomb. 
Thrice ten perpetual lamps starred the dim 
shrine, 
Two hundred sentinels held sleepless vigil, 
Receiving offerings. At the Feast of Booths 
Here crowded Jews by thousands, out of 
Persia, 
From all the neighboring lands, to celebrate 
The glorious memories of the golden days. 
Ten thousand Jews with their Academy 
Damascus boasted, while in Cairo shone 
The pearl, the crown of Israel, ben-Maimunil, 
Physician at the Court of Saladin, 
The second Moses, gathering at his feet 
Sages from all the world. 
As Raschi spake, 
Forgetting or ignoring the chief shrine, 
The Exile’s Home, whereunto yearned all 
hearts, 
All ears were strained for tidings. Some one 
asked : 
““What of Jerusalem? Speak to us of Zion.” 
The light died from his eyes. From depths 


profound 

Issued his grave, great voice: ‘‘ Alas for 
Zion! 

Verily is she fallen! Where our race 


Dictated to the nations, not a handful, 

Nay, not a score, not ten, not two abide! 

One, only one, one solitary Jew, 

The Rabbi Abraham Haceba, flits 

Ghostlike amid the ruins ; every year 

Beggars himself to pay the idolaters 

The costly tax for leave to hold a-gape 

His heart’s live wound; to weep, a mendt- 
cant, 

Amidst the crumbled stones of palaces 

Where reigned his ancestors, upon the 


graves : 

Where sleep the priests, the prophets, and 
the kings 

Who were-his forefathers. Ask me no 
more !’’ 


Now, when the French Jew’s advent was 
proclaimed, 

And his tumultuous greeting, envious growls 

And ominous eyebeams threatened storm in 
Prague. 

‘*Who may this miracle of learning be ? 

The Anti-Christ ! The century-long-awaited, 

The hourly-hoped Messiah, come at last ! 

Else dared they never wax so arrogant, 

Flaunting their monstrous joy in Christian 
eyes 

And strutting peacock-like, with hideous 
screams, 

Who are wont to crawl, mute reptiles under- 
foot.” 

Astone or two flung at some servile form, 

Liveried in the yellow gaberdine 

(With secret happiness but half suppressed 

On features cast for misery), served at first 

For chance expression of the rabble’s hate; 

But, sweiling like a snow-ball rolled along 

By mischief-plotting boys, the rage in- 
creased, 

Grew to a mighty mass, until it reached 

The palace of Duke Vladislaw. He heard 

With righteous wrath his injured subjects’ 
charge 

Against presumptuous aliens: how these 
blocked 

His avenues, his bridges ; bared to the sun 

The canker-taint of Prague’s obscurest 
coigne ; 

Paraded past the churches of the Lord 

One who denied Him, one by them hailed 


Christ. 

Enough! This cloud, no bigger than one’s 
hand, 

Gains overweening bulk. Prague harbored, 
first, 


Out of contemptuous ruth, a wretchsd band 
Of outcast paupers, gave them leave to ply 
Their money-lending trade, and leased them 
land 
On all too facile terms. Behold! to-day, 
Like leeches bloated with the people’s blood, 
They batten on Bohemia’s poverty; 
They breed and grow; like adders, spit back 
hate 


And venomed perfidy for Christian love. 


| ‘Thereat the Duke, urged by wise coun—| 
selors— 

Narzerad the statesman (half whose wealth 
was pledged 

To the usurers), abetted by the priest, 

Bishop of Olmiitz, who had visited 

The Holy Sepulcher, whose long, full life 

Was one clean record of pure piety— 

The Duke, I say, by these persuasive tongues, 

Coaxed to his darling sim, forbade his 
guards 

To hinder the just anger of his town, 

And ordered to be led in chains to him 

The pilgrim and his host. 


At noontide meal 

Raschi sat, full of peace, with Jochanan, 

And the sole daughter of the house, Rebekah, 

Young, beautiful as her namesake when she 
brought 

Her firm, frail pitcher balanced on her neck 

Unto the well, and gave the stranger drink, 

And gave his camels drink. The servant set 

The sparkling jar’s refreshment from his 
lips, 

And saw the virgin’s face, bright as the 
moon, 

Beam from the curled luxuriance of black 
locks, 

And cast-back linen veil’s soft-folded cloud, 

Then put the golden ear-ring by her cheek, 

The bracelets on her hands, his master’s. 
pledge, 

Isaac’s betrothal gift, whom she should wed, 

And be the mother of millions—one whose 
seed 

Dwell in the gates of those which hate them. 
80 

Yearned Raschi to adorn the radiant girl 

Who sat at board before him, nor dared lift 

Shy, heavy lids from pupils black as grapes 

That dart the imprisoned sunshine from 


their core. 

But in her ears keen sense was born to 
catch, 

And in her heart strange power to hold, 
each tone 

O’ the low-keyed, vibrant voice, each syl- 
lable 

O’ the eloquent discourse, enriched with 
tales 

Of venturous travel, brilliant with fine 
points 


Of delicate humor, or illustrated 

With living portraits of world-famoused 
mes, 

Jews, Saracens, Crusaders, Islamites, 

Whose hand he had grasped—the fron war- 
rior, 

Godfrey of Bouillon, the wise infidel 

Who in al) strength, wit, courtesy excelled 

The kings his foes—imperial Saladin. 

But.even as Raschi spake an abrupt noise 

Of angry shouts, of battering staves that 
shook 

The oaken portal, stopped the enchanted 
voice. 

The uplifted wine spilled from the nerveless 
hand 

Of Rabbi Jochanan. “God pity us! 

Our enemies are upon us once again. 

Hie thee, Rebekah, to the inmost chamber, 

Far from their wanton eyes’ polluting gaze, 


Their desecrating touch! Kiss me! Be- 
gone! 

Raschi, my guest, my son’’— But no word 
more 

Uttered the reverend man. With one huge 
crash 


The strong doors split asunder, pouring in 
Astream of soldiers, ruffians, armed with 


pikes, 

Lances, and clubs—the unchained beast, the 
mob. 

“Behold the town’s new guest !’’ jeered one 

who tossed 

The half-filled golden wine-cup’s contents 
straight 

In the noble, pure young face. ‘‘ What, 
master Jew! 

Must your good friends of Prague break 
bolts and bars 


To gain a peep at this prodigious pearl 

You bury in your sbell? Forth to the day! 

Our Duke himself claims share of your new 
wealth; 

Summons to court the Jew pbilosopher!”’ 

Then, while some stuffed their pokes with 
baubles snatched 

From board and shelf, or with malignant 
sword 

Slashed the rich Orient rugs, the pictured 
woof 

That clothed the wall; others had seized 
and bound, 

And gagged from speech, the helpless, aged 


bands, 
The marble-pale, rigid as stone, strange 


Whose eye like struck flint flashed, whose 





bether lip 
Was threaded with a scarlet line of blood, 
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}- Where the compressed teeth fixed it to 
forced calm. 

He struggled not while his free limbs were 
tied, 

His beard plucked, torn and spat upon his 
robe— 

Seemed scarce to know these insults were 
for him ; 

But never swerved his gaze from Jochanan. 

Then, in God’s language, sealed from these 


dumb brutes, 
Swiftly and low he spake: ‘Be of goo 
cheer, . 
Reverend old man. I deign not treat with 
these. 


If one dare offer bodily hurt to thee, 

By the ineffable Name! I snap my chains 

Like gossamer, and in his blood, to the hilt, 

Bathe the prompt knife hid in my girdle’s 
folds. 

The Duke shall hear me. Patience. Trust 
in me.”’ 

Somewhat the authoritative voice abashed, 

Even hoarse and changed, the miscreants, 
who feared 

Some strong curse lurked in this mysterious 
tongue, 

Armed with this evil eye. 
spell. 

With gibe and scoff they dragged their vic- 
tims forth, 

The abused old man, the proud, insulted 
youth, 

O’er the late path of his triumphal march, 

Befouled with mud, with raiment torn, wild 
hair 

And ragged beard, to Viadislaw. He sat 

Expectant in his cabinet. On one side 

His secular adviser, Narzerad, 

Quick-eyed, sharp-nosed, red-whiskered asa 
fox ; 

On the other hand his spiritual guide, 

Bishop of Olmiitz, unctuous, large, and 
bland. 

**8o0 these twain are chief culprits !’’ sneered 

the Duke, 

Measuring with the noble’s ignorant scorn 

His masters of a lesser caste. ‘‘ Stand forth! 

Rash, stubborn, vain old man, whose im- 
pudence 

Hath choked the public highways with thy 
brood 

Of nasty vermin, by our sufferance hid 

In lanes obscure, who hailed this charlatan 

With sky-flung caps, bent knees, and echoing 


But brief the 


shouts, 

Due to ourselves alone in Prague; yea, 
worse, 

Whe offered worship even ourselves dis- 
claim, 

Our Lord Christ’s meed, to thie blaspheming 
Jew— 

Thy crimes have murdered patience. Thou 
hast wrecked 

Thy people’s fortune with thy own. But 
first 


(For even in anger we are just) recount 

With how great compensation from thy 
store 

Of hoarded gold and jewels thou wilt buy 

Remission of the penalty. Be wise. 

Hark how my subjects, etorming through 
the streets, 

Vent on thy tribe accursed their well-based 
wrath,” 

And, truly, through closed casements roared 
the noise 

Of mighty surging crowds, derisive cries, 

And victims’ screams of anguish and 
afright. 

Then Raschi, royal in his rags, began : 

“ Hear me, my liege!” At that commanding 

voice, 

The Bishop, who with dazed eyes had pe- 
rused ; 

The grieved, wise, beautiful, pale face, 
sprang up, 

Quick recognition in his glance, warm joy 

Aflame on his broad cheeks. ‘‘ No more! 
No more! 

Thou art theman! Give me the hand to kiss 

That raised me from the shadow of the 
grave 

In Jaffa’s lazar-house! Listen, my liege! 

During my pilgrimage to Palestine 

I, sickened with the plague and nigh to 
death, 

Languished ’midst strangers, all my crumb- 
ling flesh 

One rotten mass of sores, a thing for dogs 

To shy from, shunned by Christian as by 
Turk, 

When lo! this clean-breathed, pure-souled,. 
blessed youth, 

Whom I, not knowing for an infidel, 

Secing featured like the Christ, believed s 


saint, 
Sat by my pillow, charmed the sting from 

_ pain, 
Quenched the fierce fever’s heat, defeated 


, Death; 
And when I was made whole, had disap- 





peared, 
No man knew whither, leaving no more trace 
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Than a re-risen angel. This is he!” 

Then Raschi, who had stood erect, nor 
quailed 

From glances of hot hate orcrazy wrath, 

Now sank his eagle gaze, stooped his high 
head, 

Veiling his glowing brow, returned the kiss 

Of brother-love upon the Christian’s hand, 

And, dropping on his knees, implored the 
three : 

“Grace for my tribe! They are what ye have 

made. 

If any be among them fawning, false, 

Insatiable, revengeful, ignorant, mean— 

And there are many such—ask your own 
hearts 

What virtues ye would yield for planted 
hate, 

Ribald contempt, forced, menial servitude, 

Blow centuries of vengeance foracrime — 

Ye never did commit? Mercy for these! 

Who bear on back and breast the scathing 
brand 

Of scarlet degradation, who are clothed 

In ignominious livery, whose bowed necks 

Are broken with the yoke. Change these to 
men ! 

That were a 
wrought, 

God's alchemy transforming clods to gold 

If there be one among them, strong and 
wise, 

Whose lips anoint breathe poetry and love, 

Whose brain and heart served ever Christian 
need— 

And there are many such—for his dear sake, 

Lest ye chance murder one of God’s high 


noble witchcraft simply 


priests, 

Spare his thrice-wretched tribe! Believe 
me, sirs, 

Who have seen various lands, searched vari- 
ous hearts, 


I have yet to touch that undiscovered shore, 

Have yet to fathom that impossible soul, 

Where a true benefit’s forgot ; where one 

Slight deed of common kindness sown yields 
not 

As now, as here, abundant crop of love. 

Every good act of man, our Talmud says, 

Creates an angel, hovering by his side. 

Ob! what a shining host, great Duke, shall 
guard 

Thy consecrated throne, for all the lives 

Thy mercy spares, for all the tears thy rath 

Stops at the source. Behold this poor old 
man, 

Last of a line of princes, stricken in years, 

As thy dead father would have been to-day. 

Was that white beard a rag for obscene 
hands 

To tear? a weed for lumpish clowns to 
pluck? 

Was that benignant, venerable face 

Fit target for their foul throats’ voided 
rheum ? 

That wrinkled flesh made to be pulled and 
pricked, 

Wounded by flinty pebbles and keen steel ? 

Behold the prostrate, patriarchal form, 

Bruised, silent, chained. Duke, such is 
Israel !’’ 


** Unbind these men !’’ commanded Viadislaw. 
**Go forth and still the tumult of my town. 
Let no Jew suffer violence. Raschi, rise! 
Thou who hast served the Christ—with this 
priest's life, 
Who is my spirit’s counselor —Christ serves 
thee. 
Return among thy people with my seal, 
The talisman of safety. Let them know 
The Duke’s their friend. Go, publish the 
glad news !’’ 


Raschi the Saviour, Raschi the Messiah 

Back to the Jewry carried peace and love. 

But Narzerad fed his venomed heart with 
gall, 

Vowing to give his fatal hatred vent, 

Despite a world of weak, fantastic dukes 

And heretic bishops. He fulfilled his vow. 





EASTER AT THE LESLIES. 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 








Tue Leslie children have had an Easter 
party; and, if I seem to know everything 
that they did before they did it, why, that 
is not any more strange than for us to hear 
what people in England have been doing 
five or six hours before they have done 
anything of the kind; which your papa 
will tell you very often happens. Besides, 
I am a lineal descendant of that Alice 
whose ‘“‘ Adventures in Wonderland” you 
are all familiar with; and, in consideration 
of my having been named for her, she be- 
queathed to me that remarkable looking- 
glass of hers, in which, as you will remem- 
ber, she saw everything happen backward: 
the White Queen cried before she was 
hurt, the King’s Messenger was punished 
Wwefore he had committed the crime, and so 
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endlessly on. I thought ita good idea to 
look at the Leslie’s party through the look- 
ing-glass; because if I told you about it 
beforehand, you might like to have just 
such another party yourselves when Easter 
really comes. 

In the first place, it was not a party at 
all, That is, it was not a fashionable 
party, where the little girls rolled up to the 
door in carriages, like their mammas, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, with very 
frizzed hair and very silk stockings and very 
slashed slippers and very kid gloves, with a 
great deal of imitation lace in their white 
dresses, and then danced so much that they 
grew very warm, and ate so much ice-cream 
that they grew very cold, and so went 
home to be miserably ill the next day; or 
else were asked to dance so little and helped 
to so little ice-cream that they went home 
to be miserably unhappy for a week. I 
think I may safely say that every child 
went away from the Leslie party happier 
than she came, which was one of its 
original features. 

This was the way it came about. Aunt 
Agnes had been telling them the pretty 
Easter custom in Germany of hiding eggs 
in the bushes and under the hedges, and 
letting the children hunt forthem It was 
so pretty and would be such fun! But 
Easter came so early this year that Mamma 
would never think’of letting them run 
about the garden all the afternoon, even if 
there had been any garden to run about in, 
which there wasn’t. Oh,dear! But Lilian 
suddenly exclaimed: 

‘‘Why couldn’t we hide the eggs in the 
house, Mamma?” 

Certainly, Why couldn’t they? Likea 
great many other things, it was the simplest 
thing in the world to do after somebody 
had thought of it. So, just a week before 
Easter, there fluttered out from the Leslie 
mansion, on the wings of the postman, 
forty little butterflies, addressed to forty 
little friends of the Leslie children. For 
the butterfly is one of the prettiest Easter 
emblems, and Mamma had arranged her 
cards of invitation in the shape of one; 
and Aunt Agnes had painted them with 
beautiful colors and written on the inside of 
one of their wings: ‘‘Mrs. Stephen W. Leslie 
requests the pleasure of your company on 
the afternoon of Saturday, March 27th, to 
hunt for Easter eggs.” Mamma heard the 
children quarrel as to whose party it really 
was; and, as there wasn’t room on a butter- 
fly’s wing to write ‘‘ Miss Lilian, Master 
Frederic, Master Willie, and baby Nora 
requests, etc., she decided to give the party 
herself. And when each of the children 
received a formal invitation from her, they 
thought it even funnier than for them to 
give the party. 

Saturday was such a busy day! They had 
not expected any ‘‘ fun” before afternoon; 
but when they went down-stairs, in the 
morning, the breakfast-table was full of sur- 
prises. A tall, white callalily graced the 
center of the table; and in front of Papa a 
pretty new dish, with a hen and chickens on 
the cover, held the real eggs for breakfast, 
while lovely colored ones were at every 
plate. Lilian’s was a real little blue robin’s 
egg, with a rhyme in Mamma’s handwriting: 

“Only an egg-shell, easily broken ; 

Only a light word, easily spoken ; 

But the eggshell may hold a beautiful bird, 

And the loveliest thought may be said in a word. 

I’m sure that my little girl's eyes will be bright 

To read me this legend of Easter aright.” 

Grandpapa had been heard to remark 
several timesduring the preparations that 
Easter eggs were ‘‘silly things,” because 
he didn’t have any when he was a boy; 
and so he found a beautiful bouquet at his 
plate, with another little rhyme: 


“Grandpa don't see the sense of these colored eggs of 


ee we tase tot Ue the cidhts of Cssenteens 
Easter flowers.” 

But the most mysterious thing was the 
soup-tureen in front-of Mamma. Soup for 
breakfast! Who ever heard of it? But 
when the cover was lifted, out jumped the 
children’s little tame hare, that was usually 
kept in the back yard, and was now very 
eager to escape from its close quarters. 
The hare, as you know, is always associat- 
ed with Easter in Germany; and this little 
fellow had dangling from his ears and fas- 
tened around his neck the loveliest mosaic 
ear-rings and breastpin. Grandpapa said it 
wes the Hirst time he had ever heard of 





ear-rings and breastpins being worn on the 
haér, and he thought they would look much 
better in Mamma’s ears and at her throat. 
Mamma was only too happy to appropriate 
them; and, although by that time the real 
eggs were quite cold, no one seemed to 
mind it. 

After breakfast the children were sent 
out to play while Mamma and Aunt Agnes 
hid the eggs. There were two hundred of 
them, and scarcely two were alike. The 
children had been allowed to help decorate, 
and every one was expected to have an 
original idea about it. The eggs had been 
boiled hard, very hard. Some were colored 
with the bright purple and blue and crim- 
son dyes * warranted to succeed” ; and some 
had been left white, to be decorated with 
little gold and silver stars, or bands of colored 
paper, or tiny scrap-book pictures. Some, 
too, Aunt Agnes had painted very prettily; 
and Mamma had added to the store some 
very precious ones made of chocolate, or 
pink sugar, or delicious nougat. They were 
hidden all over the house—in vases, be- 
hind pictures, under rugs, in bureau- 
drawers, behind curtains, buried in work- 
baskets, dropped into coal-hods, perched 
on the chandeliers, smuggled among books, 
and nestled into sofa corners, till Mamma 
was afraid she should not remember her- 
self where they all were. 

The little guests had a sign of what was 
before them as soon as the front door was 
opened, for there on the hat-rack stood 
Humpty Dumpty, to welcome them. Uncle 
John had made him, very ingeniously, out 
of an egg, balancing him on two very 
slender legs, painting for him a face full of 
jollity, and crowning him with a little silk 
cap, till he looked ready for any amount 
of fun, unless, indeed, he should meet with 
his usual unhappy fall. 

When they were all assembled in the 
parlor, they were told the laws of the game. 
They could go all over the house, and Jook 
into any closet or drawer that was not locked 
(one of the mammas being stationed in 
each room, to see that Mrs. Leslie’s bric-d- 
brac did not come to grief); but whenever 
anyone found an egg, he must bring it 
down to the parlor before looking for an- 
other. Each child had a separate nook in 
which to deposit all the eggs he found. 
The little American children did not quite 
understand, and felt very stiff and bewild- 
ered; but the little Germans understood 
perfectly, and laughed and nodded at each 
other in their impatience to begin. At the 
very first signal, little Fritz Ackermann 
threw himself flat on the floor, and with a 
shout of triumph drew out the first egg 
from behind the pedalsof the piano. Now 
they all understood, and such scampering 
and shouting the Leslie house had never 
before known. The older- people had to 
join in the search before they were all 
found; and then, after they had enjoyed 
the excitement of seeing who had discov- 
ered the most or the prettiest, all the eggs 
were thrown into one large basket again 
and divided evenly, that each child might 
be sure at least of one pretty and one fun- 
ny one. Then Mamma asked gravely if 
they had thought to look in the dining- 
room. Of course, they had not; for those 
were the doors that some of them, in their 
experiments, had found locked. But now 
they opened suddenly, and on the large 
dining-table were forty little plates, and in 
each plate was a wonderful little nest, and 
in each nest was a beautifal ‘white egg. 
But they soon discovered, with the aid of 
a spoon, that the nests were of spun sugar 
and the eggs of ice-cream; while the eggs 
in the silver cake-baskets proved to be 
frosted sponge-cake. On the sideboard 
was a very large egg made entirely of flow- 
ers; but as the children finished their ice- 
cream and began to get ready to go home, 
Mrs. Leslie showed them that the great 
egg was made entirely of little buttonhole 
bouquets. There was one for each of 
them, so that each could carry away one of 
those lovely, fragrant symbols of the re- 
newed life that Easter celebrates. 

Now, you know, this is a true story. 
That is, it is going to be true in a little 
while. But nobody knows anything about 
it except you and me, and I must ask you 
not to tell the children who are really coming 
to the party what a good time they have 
had, because that would spoil the surprise. 
But if any of you should be tempted to 
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have just such another pretty party, and 
should find that you had really just such a 
good time, I shall be very glad that I saw 
it all backward in my wonderful looking- 


re 
EASTER SONG. 


BY LOUIS M°H. HOWE, 
(Esout Years Op). 
8rNe@ ye out, ye sons of earth ; 
Let your voices ring with mirth ! 


The Lord has done as he hath said. 
The Lord is risen from the dead. 





The third day he has left the tomb, 
Where al) was dark and full of gloom, 


That, freed from all the pains of Hell, 
In Heaven we might forever dwell. 
SaRaToGs SrRinas, N. Y. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be a@ 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tux InDEPENDENT. New York.) 





For a week or two longer we must devote 
pretty much all of the column of “ Puzzle- 
dom” to chess, in order to give beginners a 
good fair start. 

We know of no better way to do this than 
to publish a preliminary game, as given by Mr. 
Marache. Study chess now and the amuse- 
ment will come later. 

PRELIMINARY GAME. 

In this game the reader will be supposed to 
play the White pieces and to have the first 
move, although, as it has been before re- 
marked, it is advisable for you to accustom 
yourself to play with either Black or White, 
for which purpose it is well to practice the 
attack, first with the White and then with the 
Black pieces. 

WHITE, BLACK. 

1. K. P. to K.’s 4th. 1 K. P. to K.’s 4th. 

When the men are first arranged in battle 
order, it is seen that the only pieces which 

have the power of moving are the Kts., and 
that to liberate the others it is indispensably 
necessary to movea P. Now, as the K.’s P., 
on being moved, gives freedom both tothe 
Q. and to the K.’s B., it is more frequently 
played at the beginning of the game than apy 
other. You will remember, in speaking of 
the Ps., it was shown that on certain condi- 
tions they have the privilege of going either 
one or two steps when they are first moved. 

2K. B.toQ’sB’s4th 2 EK. B.toQ’s B.'s 4th. 

Thus far the game illustrative of the K.’s 
B.’s opening is correctly begun. Each party 
plays his K.’s B. thus, because it attacks the 
most vulnerable point of the adverse position 

—viz., the K.’s B.’s P. 

8. Q's B. P. to B.'s 34. & Q. Kt. to B.'s 84. 

In playing this P., your object is afterward 
to play Q.’s P. to Q.’s 4th square, and thus 
establish your Ps. in the center; but Black 
foresees the intention, and thinks to prevent 
fits execution bg bringing another piece to 
bear upon the square. 

4 QP. to Q's 4th. 4. P. takes Q.’s P. 

5. Q B.'s P. takes P. 5. K. B. takes P. 

Here you have played without due consid- 
eration. Black’s third move of Q.’s Kt. to 
B.’s third square was a bad one, and afforded 
you an opportunity of gaining a striking ad- 
vantage ; but, omitting this, you have enabled 
him to gain a valuable P. for nothing. Ob- 
serve, now, your reply to this third move was 
good enough (4. Q.’s P. to Q.’s 4th square); 
but when he took your P. with his, instead of 
taking again, you ought to have taken his K.’s 
B.’s P. with your B., giving check. The game 
would then most probably have gone on thus: 

6. K. B. takes K. B.'s P. 6. K. takes B. 

(ch.). 

6. Q. to K. R.’s Sth (ch.). 

7. Q. takes K. B. (ch.). 

In this variation, you see, Black has lost his 
K.’s B.’s P., and, what is worse, has lost his 

privilege of castling, by being forced to move 
his K.; and, although for a moment he had 
gained a B. for a P., it was quite clear that he 
must lose a B. in return by the check of the 
adverse Q. at K.’s R.’s 5th square. It is true 
that he need not have taken the B.; but still 
his K. must have moved, and White could 
then have taken the K.’s Kt. with his B., hav 
ing always the better position. 

But now to proceed with the actual game : 

6. K. Kt. to K. B.’s $4. 6. 0 toK. B.'s 84. 

Bringing out the Kt. is good play. You not 
oyly threaten to win ah. but you Downie 
yourself an opportunity of castling w vi 
it may be needful. Black would have played 
better in retiring the B. from the attack to 
Q. Kt.’s 34 square than in supporting it with 
the Q. 

7. Kt. takes B. 7. @ takes Kt. 

Both parties played well in their last moves. 
Yon -rightly took off the B., because, sup- 
ported by the Q., he menaced your Q.’s Kt.’s 
P.; and Black properly retook with his Q, 


6. K. to his B.'s square. 
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instead of the Kt., because, — a P. ahead, 
it was his interest to exchange off the Q.’s. 

S. Q@ Kt. toQ.'s 2d. 8. KE. Kt. to B.'s 3d. 

You played correctly herein not exchang- 
ing Qs.,and also in protecting your B. and 
your K.’s P, both of which were attacked by 
Jie adverse Q.; but all this might have been 
‘one without impeding the movements of any 
of your pieces, by simply playing Q. to K.’s 
2d square, As itis, the Kt. entirely shuts your 
Q.’s B. from the field. Black properly brings 
another piece to the attack of your K.’s P.: 

9. K. B.'s P. to B.'s 3d. 9. Q Kt. to K.’s 4th. 

In protecting the K.’s P. with your K. B.'s 
P., you are guilty of a very common error 
among young players. As youimprove, you 
will find thatitis rarely good play to move 
the K.’s B.’s P. tothe third square. In the 
present instance, for example, you have de- 
prived yourself of the power of castling—at 
least, for some time ; since the adverse Q. now 
commands the very square upon which your 
K., in castling on his own side, has to move. 
Black’s last move is much more sensible. He 
again attacks your B., and by the same move 
brings his Q.’s Kt. into co-operation with the 
K.’s, on the weak point cf your position : 

10. P. to Q. Kt.'s 3d. 10. Q. takes Q.'s R. 

This is a serious blunder, indeed. In your 
anxiety to save the threatened B., which you 
feared to withdraw to Q. Kt.’s 3d square, on 
account of the adverse Kt.’s giving check at 
your Q.’s 3d square, you have actually left 
your Q.’s R. en prise! Black takes it, of 
course, and, having gained such an important 
advantage, ought to win easily. 

11. Castles (i. ¢., plays K. 11. Q.’s Kt. takes B. 


P.. to K. B.'s sq.) 
12. Kt. takes Kt. 12. Castles. 
13. Q. to her 2d. 13. Q. B.'s P. to B.'s 4th. 


Your last move is very subtle. Finding the 
mistake that Black had committed in not 
retreating his Q. directly after winning the R., 
you determine, if possible, to prevent her 
escape, by gaining command of all the squares 
she can moveto. Seeing the danger, Black 
throws forward this P., to enable him, if pos- 
sible, to bring the Q. off, by playing her to 
her 5th square, giving check. 

14. B. toQ. Kt.'s 2d. 14. Q takes Q. B.'s P. 


This move of the B. is well timed. It does 
not, to be sure, prevent the Q. from escaping 
fora move or two; but it gives you an attack 
and very great command of the field. 

15 Q toK. Kt.’s Sth. 1. Kt. to K.'s aq. 

Very well played on both sides, By playing 
the Q. to K. Kt.’s 5th, you threatened to win 
his Kt. by at once taking it with your B., which 


h Id not retake without i heck on 
plage apn ee hp ie oe ee | world. To wander all day in the sunl ~ 


his K. Instead of so moving, you might have 
played the Kt. to Q. R.’s 5th square, in which 
ease, by afterward moving the R. to Q. R.’s 
square, it would have been impossible for his 





Q. to get away. 
16. Q. to K.’s 3d. 16. K. R.’s P. to R.’s 3d. 
You prudently retreated your Q., to guard 
her Kt.’s P., which it was important to save, on 
account of ‘his protection to the Kt. Black 


| flight, would disclaim his sympathy and 


played the K.’s R.’s P. to prevent your Q. re- | 


turning to the same post of attack. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


MAN PUZZLE. 


The words read horizontally. Beginning at 
the top of the hat, read down to the legs, then 
read them in the same way, and then the arms, 
beginning at the bottom and reading up. 


My first is something to cover the head. 

My second wear also when going to bed. 

My third to keep ears and head from the cold. 

My fourth all have alike, be they young be 
they old. 

My fifth very often sweet music distills 

My sixth is something to cover with frills 

My seventh and eighth is a pronoun much 


My ninth is a part of me often abused. 
My tenth is made into all manner of things. 


My eleventh to me all my happiness brings. 








Neen 








My twelfth is a part very uscful to me. 
My thirteenth enables me useful to be. 
My fourteenth is called, by a great many, trunk. 
My fifteenth grows red when a body grows 


drunk. 

My lower limbs both, you will find. are the 
same. 

Beginning, of course, with their own proper 
name. 


My second is what any good leg should do. 
My third is a part which enables it to. 
My fourth this lively member trices. 
My fifth, if done, would make it rise. 
My sixth will help to make me go. 
My seventh supports and uses the toe. 
My upper members are likewise the same, 
And begin, like the others, with their rightful 
name. 
My second I do when naughty and sad. 
My third when owned by a farmer-lad. 
My fourth a strong arm on the water will do. 
My fifth I now offer in friendship to you, 
M. H. D. 


AN ENIGMA. 


Look well for my first in leap, but nof jump; 

Ever my second’s in heap, but not hump ; 

Always my third is in black, not in pink ; 

Plainly my fourth is in paper, not ink ; 

You will ever my fifth find in year, but not 
hour; 

Ever, too, is my sixth found in bread, but not 
flour ; 

At last, for my seventh in Paradise look ; 

Read papers for eighth, ’tis not found in book. 

By carefully reading in two ways, you'll see 

What does not come yearly to you or to me. 


M. H. D. 
DIAGONAL. 
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_ 1, possession; 2, western; 3, sweet; 4, a 
painful disease; 5, filling to the fullest ex- 
tent; 6, a safeguard to weak lungs; 7, a 
return; 8, opposition; 9, decrease; 10, to 
ehange. The diagonal means an incident. 

L. R. 








Selections. 


EMERSON TON. ATHEISM. 


UnLove y, nay, frightful is the solitude 
of the soul which is without God in the 


among the tribes of animals, unrelate 
anything better; to behold the horse,. cow, 
and bird, and to foresee an equal a 
speedy end to him and them—no, the bird, 
as it hurried by with its bold and perfect 


declare him an outcast; to sce men pur- 
suing in faith their varied action, warm- 
hearted, providing for their children, lov- 
ing their friends, performing their promises 
—what are they to this chill, houseless, 
fatherless, aimless Cain, the man who hears 
only the sound of his own footsteps in 
God's resplendent creation? To him itis 
no more creation; to him these fair crea- 
tures are hapless specters. He knows not 
what to make of it. Tohim Heaven and 
earth have lost their beauty, How gloomy 
is the day, and upon yonder shining pond 
what melancholy light! I cannot keep the 
sun in heaven if you take away the pur- 

that animates him. The ball, indeed, 
a there; but his power to cheer, to illumin- 
ate the heart, as well as the atmosphere, is 
zone forever. It is a lamp-wick for mean- 
est uses. The words great, renerable have 
icst their meaning. Every thought loses 
a1] its depth and has become mere surface. 
— The Unitarian Review for January. 





THE BRITISH SPEAKERSHIP. 


IN this country the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives occupies the most im- 
portant political office, next to the President 
of the United States, and every Congress 

with a heated and by no means edi- 

fying quarrel—political, rae. or both— 
over the speakership. e Commons went 
through similar experience, but wearied of 
it; and the struggle of Mr. Spring Rice, 
during Lord Melbourne’s ministry, was the 
last. Since that time the speakership has 
been looked upon as a non-political office, 
and the present Speaker, the Right Hon. 
H. B. W. Brand, is not only a Liberal, but 
used to be the senior ‘‘whip” of his party 
and performed his duties for nine years 
with uncommon zeal and efficiency. This 
fact was made the occasion of much crit- 
icism of Mr. Gladstone, when Mr. Brand 
was first adopted as the government candi- 
date for Speaker, in 1872; but the Conserva- 
= Parliament, under the leadership of 
Disraeli, re-elected him unanimously 

in in i874. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons has a very elegant residence and 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Dise 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its nse. 
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RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I. 
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Sir at 4 INDIAN. PLOOD SYRUP ay cured me 
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The Agrieultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
hints or swogestions that will make th department 
more valuable to thope of owr Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


CUTTING BACK EVERGREENS. 

Tue first young pine trees 1 ever saw were 
brought to our town, many gears ago, when I 
was a lad, by an expericneed nurserfusen. I 
bought a few. While handling them, this old 
man told me that I must be very careful and 
not break the buds off, for the reason that 
they would never be repro:iuced, and the trees 
would always remain unsightly; especially that 
I should be careful of the leader or central 
bud. Time wore on, and I found myself with 
thousands of young evergreens under my care, 
and a few choice pines four to six feet high, 
worth at that time 81.50 to $2 each. Cattle 
broke in one night, and with their horns broke 
off the upper half of many of them. I thought 
I was ruined—I was certain my trees were; 
but I allowed them to stand and let them 
alone. To my great surprise, in two to four 
years I found that they had formed new lead- 
ers and were more bushy, handsome, and sala- 
ble than their neighbors, that had never been 
hooked. As time passed, each year taught its 
lesson, I soon found that, if a pine lost its 
leader at any time of the year, it soon furnished 
itself with another; but sometimes a litthe help 
on my prt made a better job. Theorizing on 
these facts helped me further. I found that, 
when the leading shoot was killed by frost or 
otherwise, it was the best practice to cut it and 
the upper whorl of branches away, and at the 
same time cut back the leaders of the whorls 
below at any time when the injury was ob- 
served. The result of some of these cuttings 
back was so curious and so in conflict with the 
ideas generally held on this subject that they 
induced me to experiment further. Some of 
these experiments have given facts that every 
tree grower should know; other facts of great 
value to the evergreen nurseryman; and other 
facts but little known, if at all, in vegetable 
physiology. Some of the most curious and 
valuable of these experiments I will name and 
give their practical value. 

In the early spring, cutting off all the shoots 
of the year before, at different points on differ- 
ent trees, on Scotch, white, and Austrian piner, 
It is well enough to state hear that these 
species have no visible buds except at the ex- 
tremity of each season’s growth. That is, I cut 
mercly the terminal buds from one tree six 
inches from all the shoots of the next, and 
leaving the next with but one inch of the 
wood of the year before. The facts resulting 
from this experiment are that trees eut back 
in this way could be transplanted and be much 
more certain of living under trying circum- 
stances than trees of the same quality and 
kind not cut back. Why? Because they made 
no immediate growth, and there was little draft 
on the roots until they had time to establish 
themselves. And, also, the curious and but 
little known fact that there is a dormant or 
rudimentary bud in the center of each ¢luster 
of the so-called leaves or spills, that will 
develop and push strongly the same season on 
trees cut back inthis way but not transplanted, 
When they are transplanted, these buds usual- 
ly only f%m late in the season, ready for the 
next season’s growth. Sometimes they start 
in growth late in the fall and are killed back by 
frost; but this results in no material injury to 
thetree. Cutting back in the same way after 
growth had commenced andafter some inches 
of growth had been made gave about the same 
results, This enables the nurseryman to trans- 
plant very late in dry, hot weather, without a 
loss of anything but growth. Cutting back 
the open-growth pines fn this way and then 
jadicious shearing off the young growth after 
enables us to make solid walls, cones, and 
pyramids of verdure, in any form we may 
fancy. Cutting off at the same time in early 
spring all of the preceding year’s growth 
and different portions of the year before gave 
about the same results as the last. Cutting 
entirely away all of the wood of the two pre- 
ceding years and different portions of the 
third to alf resulted about the same, only the 
dormant buds pushed stronger and more 
numerously; but with the succeeding year’s 
growth more dense, vigorous, and slender. 
Cutting back all of the current year’s growth 
at different times and lengths, in May and 
Jane, the time of cutting back in these months 
made no apparent difference in the future 


prosperity of the tree, neither did the amount | 


eut away, in all cases. Some individuals 
would push and complete a second growth; 
but the spills of all would be greatly enlarged 
and lengthened. Theresulting new growth, if 
again cut back, gave the same results. 

These last experiments demonstrate that the 
purseryman can in this way, by judicious 
shearing back, grow his pines as densely and 
shapely as the most dense spruces. He can 
give just such length tothe nodes between 





whorls of branches as he may and in 
this way so form such trees young ‘as 
the red pine (P. rubra), the most beautiful and 
desirable of all our pines, thet he can sel] the 
trees; for it is a well-known fact to nurserymen 
that this tree is so open until five to eight feet 
in hight, from the extreme length of its nodes, 
that people will not plant it. But what tree is 
more beautiful, stately, and grand than it 
when ten feet high or over? The same is true 
of néarly all of.the pines. The Scotch will 
often leap from two fect to five feet in hight 
in one season,.and in that way spoil ite 
symmetry and sale. Clip off the leader and 
side-shoots at the desired point, and the fault 
is remedied.. The eut should not be sloping, 
but square across, for an even whorl the next 
season. The nurseryman can in this way 
hold pines back, if he happen to have an over- 
stock, for years, and not have them get too 
large to handle; and, while doing this, have, 
when the demand comes, handsome, and better 
trees for his customers. Specimen trees on 
our lawns, ‘‘ that are getting too big for their 
Places,’’ may be readily reduced two-thirds in 
size by proper cutting back. To do this, 
before the buds swell in the sprirg. cut the 
tree square off at the desired hight; then cut 
as many whorls from the side branches as the 
leader had above the point cut, or more, if 
symmetry requires it; and then, afterthe young 
growth (the side branches will have terminal 
buds left on the sub-laterals, that will grow 
vigorously) has reached its full length for that 
season, cut it back so as to put the tree in 
shape; and then by proper cutting back each 
year afterward the tree can be kept very vigor- 
ous, healthy, and ofthe size desired.—D. B. 
Wer, in “ Prairie Farmer.” 


I ——— 
YEARLY RENEWAL OF STRAW- 
BERRY BEDS. 


You refer to some remarks of mine with re- 
gard to the yearly.renewal of strawberry beds. 
With your consent, I will give the many thou- 
sands of readers of The Tribune the plan which 
seems to me to be the best, after many years of 
experience. I have repeatedly tried both fall 
and spring setting, but much prefer the latter. 
With the former I have sometimes been very 
successful; but with the latter have never had 
a failure. I select a piece of sandy loam, that 
is in a high state of cultivation, preferring it 
should be rather moist than too dry. Stfll, no 
water must ever stand upon the ground or 
about the roots of the plants, if you are to have 
alarge crop. Plow deep and manure heavily. 
Have the land in firstrate condition in every 
way. When the plants are just starting in 
the springywe take them up and reset in the 
new beds, We take strong, healthy plants, 
being more careful with regard to the roots 
than the tops. The ground is marked off in 
rows two feet apart each way, and the plants 
set where the lines cross. This, of course, 
makes them in rows each way and two feet 
apart each way, which renders the cultivation 
very easy. 

‘* But,” said a friend who was visiting me, 
not long since, “‘ I should not think that you, 
with your system of high cultivation, could 
afford to give two years to onecrop of straw- 
berries, even though it might be a large one.”’ 
I do not think so either ; and, in orderto make 
the land pay its way the first season, we have 
some large early cabbage plants, and generally 
ect them in every sevond space. For this pur- 
pose the Jersey Wakefield is preferred. Being 
set in every second space, they are, of course, 
four feet between the rows, and may be only 
sixteen to eighteen inches apart in the rows. 
The ground being very rich, they are brought 
forward very fast. They grow nicely together 
until the latter part of July or first part of 
August, when the strawberry plants are throw- 
ing out runners very rapidly. But by this tims 
the cabbage is headed and cut. The roots are 
pulled out, the ground put in the best of or- 
der, the runners trained in every direction 
about the plant. The cabbage has paid nicely 
for the season’s work upon the strawberries, 
and we can now afford to help them do their 
best until late in the fall. No weeds are al- 
lowed to grow, and by the time winter sets in 
they are a sheet of the most beautiful dark, 
deep green that can be imagined. 

Just as the ground freezes up for the winter, 
they are mulched about one inch deep. I do 
not like straw for covering, because there are 
always more or less foul seeds in it,that come 
up in the beds early in the spring and some- 
times annoy us very much. I prefer either 
marsh-hay or pine-leaves. The next spring 
the covering is taken off, and another coat of 
well-rotted manure put on the top of the 
ground. We oftenuse ashes for the spring 
dressing, and like it very much. We put on 
about 75 to 100 bushels of unleached ashes per 
acre, If leached, considerably more than that. 
The plants now come forward with great rapid- 
ity, and by the middle of May are about as 
beautiful a sight as a strawberry-grower can 
desire to see. From this time on they are 
watched with great care. All weeds and grass 





are asaialie taken out. If they are more 
than usually full of blossoms, another coat of 
fine manure is put on, to prevent the plants 
from becoming too much exhausted before 
the last of the fruit is picked. If the weather 
is too dry for them, they are watered artificial- 
ly. Inshort, nothing is left undone that we 
know how to do to secure an immense yield; 
and we rarely fail. 

In the summer of 1875, by this system, we 
picked from an exact quarter of an acre 3,571 
quarts of merchantable berries. This was at 
the rate of 44614 bushels per acre. I cultivate 
chiefly the Wilson, and find that when they 
have borne one of these very large crops the 
plants are so completely exhausted that we 
can never get anything more than a very mod- 
erate crop of indifferent fruit afterward. Con- 
sequently, we turn it over immediately after 
the last berries are picked, and again set it 
with cabbage ; and in this manner we get three 
good cropsin the two years, instead of one. 
One need not of necessity set with cabbage 
either the first or second time. There are vari- 
ous other plante—such as bush-beans, lettuce, 
onions, etc.—that will do equally well for the 
first season, and rutabagas or flat turnips for 
the after crop. But the great principle with 
this, as with other branches of agriculture, is 
té have our land in such condition that plants 
must grow and cannot help it; and then keep 
them constantly going forward, and never, if 
possible to prevent it, allow them to stand 
still during the growing season.—PRESIDENT 
J. M. Smita, in“ Weekly Tribune” for March. 





MAKING A HOT-BED. 


“IT wouLp like to know thetime for as 
manner of making a hot-bed. D.8 

“ Houston, Om10, Jan. 18th.” 

Presuming it to be in connection with a 
kitchen-garden, in your latitude, Shelby Coun- 
ty, the last week in February or March Ist, 
will be early enough, unless you want to force 
lettuce or other plants for table use during 
severe weather. If so, the directions would 
require more space than could welll 2 used in 
a newspaper. 

If the soil be sufficiently dry that water 
never stands within two feet of the surface, 
excavate to the depth of about 18 inches, using 
the earth thrown out to bank up around the 
frame placed over the bed. About ten days 
before making the bed, throws sufficient quan- 
tity of fresh horse-droppings, with the wet 
litter which aeeumulates therewith, into a 
compact pjle. If it heats strongly, turn it, 
mixing long and short well together. If 
the pfle again becomes very hot, turn 
again. Select a still day for making up the 
bed. Spread the manure evenly in the pit pre- 
pared, making the whole firm from time to 
time with the back of the fork and taking out 
or shaking up all hardlumps. So proceed un- 
til you have a depth of 18 inches of the heat- 
ing manure. Over this place the frame to 
receive the glass. Sashes three feet three 
inches wide by five and one-half or six feet 
long are of suitable size. Bank up all around 
to the top of the frame, and put over the 
manure say two inches of soil. If the heat 
rises eo the bulb of a thermometer, thrust in 
the heated material, shows about 80 degrees 
of heat, it is right. Put on four or five inches 
more of well-prepared compost, or rich, sandy 
loam, and the bed will be prepared for plant- 
ing, and the seed may be sown thinly in drills, 
four inches apart, to be thinned and trans- 
planted as wanted. 

During stormy weather or cold nights the 
glass must be covered with matting or slough 
hay, to exclude frost and conserve heat; and 
the plants must have plenty of air during mild 
or sunny weather. Water slightly warmed 
should also be given as needed. This your 
judgment and experience must decide. 
Novices, however, a8 @ rule, give too much 
water and too little ventilation.— Practical 
Farmer. 





GRAFTING-WAX. 


Everr 4pring we notice numerous receipts 
published for making grafting-wax, each one 
being an improvement on all others. Some 
of these require considerable time to prepare, 
in getting together all and the exact quantity 
of the many ingredients. We profess to have 
had some personal experience in grafting and 
using various preparations of wax, and have 
not yet come across anything better than the 
simple wax the receipt of which we have so 
often published in the grafting season, com- 
posed of beeswax, rosin, and tallow, in such 
proportious that the wax will not run in the 
hot sun nor crack in cold, windy weather. 
With it we have had as much success in graft- 
ing as anyone using any other wax. 

And, as we have already several inquiries for 
it, we may again simply say these are the pro- 
portions used : four parts of rosin, one part of 
beeswax, and one part of beef tallow. Melt 
them together ina skillet (which is the best) 
or atincup, and stir well. It should remain 











n the vessel, and use as needed. Twenty or 
thirty scions can be waxed with one warming- 
up. When much grafting isto be done, alittle 
fire for heating the wax should be made on the 
spot, between two bricks or stones. At this 
time we do not remember ever losing a graft 
by reason of the wax, if well applied. In a 
few weeks after the grafts have been set, we 
usually go over them, and add a little wax 
wherever it may seem to need it, as the high 
winds may occasionally crack the wax. This 
is but trifling labor and is nomore than an 
inspection of the work.— Germantown Telegraph. 





ON TURKEY-RAISING. 


Tue Poultry Monthly, referring to turkey- 
raising, makes this substantial statement: 
**It does not cost any more, or much more, to 
raise a pound of turkey than a pound of hen- 
flesh. In the summer they require to be fed 
less, being masterly campaigners on their own 
account; while in the winter very likely their 
nervous disposition demands somewhat more 
stimulus than other fowls. If well fed, they 
do not require nearly as careful housing as the 
hen, although it is a good policy to make them 
roost indoors; but, left to themselves, they 
prefer to weather out the wildest storm in the 
tree-tops. Finally, when brought to market, 
their flesh is worth much more than that of the 
hen; so that, other things being equal, it is 
economy to keep them, instead.” 





AFTER WAR, PESTILENCE, AND INTEMPER- 
ANCE, colds lead to the greatest destruction 
of human life, mainly inconsequence of their 
being systematically neglected, ‘‘left to go as 
they come,” until a simple curable affection is 
converted into a serious and generally fatal 
disease. Itis better to take care of a Cough 
or Cold from its incipiency by using promptly 
Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a remedy thoroughly 
adapted to remove these complaints and 
equally effective in the primary stages of Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Bronchitis. 
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WALTER BAKER & c0., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA, 


in their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth ef the human system, 
being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white erystallizable substance, called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunet to nutrition. 
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The Mido ale Conga’ 


SILVER- PLATED WARE. 


NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 

NOW READ 
FACTORIES: sore . CONN. 


THE HEKTOGRAP, 


New Process of Dry Copying. 100 Copies from an Original Writing in 20 


J Minutes. 
The Ink can be washed off as from a commen cinta, ie Tt is the vy Eni ‘before payment oulz 
that has a Ww 
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HALL, ELTON& CO., 


Electro- Plated Ware. German Silver and rein Spoons. 






~ aa 
LK : g, Recognized in~all the Markets of this Country 






The “EASTLAKE.” 


{ Patented.) 


_Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, Vew York. 








ESTABLISHED 18309. 
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CENUINE WASHING QUALITIES. | 
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ELECTRO PLATE 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co,, 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION § UARE, 


New Yo 





BUSHEL SAVED 


OMA 








‘Wilcox Siva Pat Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


" No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FINDA 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
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edition of our little book * " Eotng to Live,” 
free, by mail, for 50cts. CHAS. H. HOYT & SON, 
0. 436 Greenwich St., New York. 
Mention this paper. 
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TO EUROPE! 
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Grand Aussel Paaiens! | Vpeedioe Party. 
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